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STANDING COMMITTEE ON EXTERNAL AFFAIRS - 
Chairman: H. O. White, Esq. 
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_-*Replaced on Wednesday, November 27, by Mr. Haidasz. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


$A 

e HOUSE OF COMMONS, 

a ; Monpay, November 18, 1957. 

"ie Resolved,—That the Files Members do compose the Standing Com- 

mittee on External Affairs: 

i Messrs. 

_ Aitken, (Miss) Jones, Nesbitt, : 

q Argue, : Jung, Patterson, 

Breton, Knowles (Winnipeg Pearson, 

| Cannon, North Centre), Pratt, 

Cardin, '  Kucherepa, Rea, 

a Coldwell, Lennard, Richard (Ottawa East), 

» | Crestohl, Low, | Sinclair, 

Fairfield, MacEachen, Smith (Calgary South), 
Garland, Macnaughton, Stick, 

_ Gauthier Macquarrie, Stuart (Charlotte), 

& (Lake St. John), Martin (Essex East), Van Horne, 

y Herridge, McCleave, White—35. 

a ~ Holowach, 

is | Ordered,—That the Standing ‘Committee on External Affairs be empowered 

_ to examine and inquire into all such matters and things as may be referred 

-._ to them by the House; and to report from time to time their observations 

q and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and records. 

: TUESDAY, November 26, 1957. 

Ordered,—That items numbered 94 to 118 inclusive of the Main Estimates 

1957-58, item numbered 617 of the Supplementary Estimates 1957-58, and 

i item numbered 778 of the Further Supplementary Estimates (2), 1957-58, be 

_ withdrawn from the Committee of Supply, and referred to the Standing 

¥ Committee on External Affairs, saving always the powers of the Committee 

- of Supply in relation to the voting of public moneys. 

‘ 

{ WEDNESDAY, November 27, 1957. 

: a Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Haidasz be subsitituted for that of Mr. 

_ Sinclair on the said Committee. 

De)? 

“a 


THURSDAY, November 28, 1957. 


ie Ordered,—That the said Committee be authorized to sit while the House 
“ is sitting. 


4 Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to print from day 
< to day, seven hundred and fifty copies in English and three hundred and fifty 
copies in French of its Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Stand- 
4 ing Order 66 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 
LEON J. RAYMOND, 


Clerk of the House. 
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REPORT TO THE HOUSE 


THURSDAY, November 28, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affiairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


First Report 


Your Committee recommends: 

1. That it be authorized to sit while the House is sitting. 

2. That it be empowered to print from day to day, seven hundred and 
fifty copies in English and three hundred and fifty copies in French of its 
Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, and that Standing Order No. 66 be 
suspended in relation thereto. 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. O. WHITE, 
Chairman. 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THuRSDAY, November 28, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Cardin, Fairfield, Herridge, 
Holowach, Jung, Knowles (Winnipeg North), Kucherepa, Low, Macquarrie, 
Patterson, Pratt, Rea, Smith (Calgary South), Stuart (Charlotte), and 
White.—17. 


Mr. White thanked members of the Committee for the honour given him 


-in his election as chairman and asked that the spirit of co-operation which 


always prevailed in the committee be continued. 
The Orders of Reference were read by the Chairman. 


On motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Jung, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to print 750 copies in English 
and 350 copies in French of its minutes of proceedings and evidence. 


On the motion of Mr. Rea, seconded by Mr. Macquarrie, 


Resolved,—That a recommendation be made to the House to empower the 
committee to sit while the House is sitting. 


On the motion of Mr. Patterson, seconded by Mr. Rea, 


Resolved,—That a sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure be appointed 
comprising the Chairman and 8 members to be designated by him. 


Members were informed that the Secretary of State for External Affairs 
would be pleased to appear before the Committee Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday of the week of December 1-7, together with any departmental officers 
required. 


The Committee adjourned at 10.15 am. to meet again at 11.00 a.m. 
Tuesday, December 3. 


TUESDAY, December 3, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.00 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, 
Fairfield, Gauthier (Lake St. John), Herridge, Holowach, Jones, Jung, Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), Kucherepa, Low, MacEachen, Macquarrie, McCleave, 
Patterson, Pearson, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), 
and White.—24. 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Messrs. Jules Léger, Under-Secretary of State for External 


4 Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


a 4 


Affairs; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; H. B. Robinson, Special Assis- 


_ tant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs; W. T. Delworth, Executive 
_ Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs; R. Grey, Economic 


Division. 
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The Chairman announced that Messrs. Garland, Cardin, MacEachen, Smith, _ 
Macquarrie, Jung, Low, and Knowles comprise the Sub-committee on Agenda ~ 
and Procedure and stated that the Sub-committee had met on Monday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1957. He reported that, in addition to officers of the Department Ofer 
External Affairs, the Sub-committee recommended that General A. G. -L. 

_ McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian Section of the International Joint © 
Commission, be asked to appear before the Committee on consideration of 
Item 112—International Joint Commission; and that Mr. R. ‘G. Nik Cavell, 
Administrator of the International Economic and Technical Co-operation 
Division of the Department of Trade and Commerce, be invited to appear on 
Item 114—Colombo Plan. 5 


Item 94—Departmental Administration was called by the Chairman. 


Dr. Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for External Affairs, was intro- 
duced, and made a general statement on External Affairs including reference to 


the following subjects: 
1. Proposed establishment of a consultive committee on External Affairs. — 


The illness of the President of the United States of America. 

. NATO meeting—Paris. 

. Shipment of arms to Tunisia. 

. Relations with USSR. 

. Economic Aid to Underdeveloped countries. 

. Canadian Mission to Cambodia. 

8. Certain reductions in the Estimates of Department of External Affairs. 


% 


A Donk Ww po 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs was questioned by members of 
the Committee. 


At 12.45 am. Mr. Smith’s questioning continuing, the Committee : 
adjourned to meet again at 3.00 p.m. Thursday, December 5, 1957. ) 


J. E. O°CONNOR, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


Ck Begs “He TurEsDAY, December 3, 1957, 

ea ete 11.00 A. M. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, will you come to order? Is see there is a quorum 
_ present, so we will not delay any further. 


i I have availed myself of the opportunity of surrounding myself with a 
_ steering committee on whose wisdom I am going to depend. They consist of 
_ Mr. Garland, Mr, Cardin, Mr. MacEachen, Mr. Arthur Smith, Mr. Macquarrie, 
Mr. Jung, Mr. Low and Mr. Knowles. 

Yesterday we had the first meeting of that steering committee, and made 
if - plans for the conduct of these meetings. As you know, this is rather a full and 
i _ busy session. At the moment we plan to have a meeting on Thursday at 3.00 
_ p.m., and a short session at 10.00 a.m. on Friday. I note that Mr. Knowles 
% mentioned at the earlier meeting, that the privilege which was given us to 
meet at the same time the House of Commons was sitting would be used 
sparingly. I indicated that we would try and do that as far as possible. With the 
extended sitting hours of the House of Commons, of course this becomes more 
m Gificult. - 

It was suggested at ‘the steering committee meeting yesterday that we 
have, among others, General McNaughton to deal with item 112, the 
_ International Joint Commission, and that we would have Mr. Nik Cavell 
_ dealing with item 114, the Colombo plan. 

4 I am going to ask, as a favour to myself, and to all the other members 
_ present, that when a member addresses the chair he identify himself the first 
time so that we will all know who is who. It would probably be wise if he 


; would state his constituency, which would certainly aid the press and myself. 
\ Thank you. 

y I am going to call on Dr. Smith. I will call item 94, departmental 
i eos 

EY Ze ao Departmental administration, $4,880,806. 

e ; Dr. Smith will make a statement, and then he will answer questions of 
i the members of this committee. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, just before we proceed, I was wondering 
if the Secretary of State for External Affairs would make a complete statement 
covering all phases, and then have questions, or are we going to deal with one 
oem at a time? 

Hon. SIDNEY EARLE SMITH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): 

- Ghairman, while I intend to take up certain points that were raised in ie 
_ House of Commons last week, I would express the hope that I could deal with 
ae those first. In a few minutes I will be anxious to receive questions. 

; Mr. PatTERSON: That is fine, thank you. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I am not a member of 
_ this committee but, pursuant to your injunction— 

Mr. Stick: Before you begin, Mr. Minister, I think it would be well, if 
we are going to have a statement, that it be printed and circulated so that 
we can follow it. We have done that before, and it was very successful in 
' pediting the business of this committee. 


peas ere 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I only have the pencilled 
headings here, but I will bear that in mind. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will plan to do that from now on, but we do not have ~ 
the minister’s statement in that form now. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): As I started to say, Mr. Chairman, 
although I am not a member of the committee, pursant to your injunction to 
the members of the committee, I will identify myself; Smith of Hastings- 
Frontenac. : 

After my extended tour d’horizon, and I have learned that phrase in the 
department, in the House of Commons last Tuesday, I had not intended to 
cover any of that ground again, except as I intimated a moment ago, where 
questions were raised in subsequent speeches. ; 

There is also one question I had mind that was addressed to me during 
my speech. I would like to make this statement now, and I hasten to assure 
the committee, that I will be anxious, and am anxious to answer any questions. 

I invite questions because they will be helpful to me and to the department. - 
Of course, I will always be available to the committee. . 


The hon. member for Algoma East (Mr, Pearson) in his speech in the 
House of Commons, when we were talking about going into supply on external 


affairs, expressed the hope that there would be collaboration among the various 


/ parties represented in the House of Commons. I endorse that stand. I recall 


that he expressed the hope that our foreign policy could be debated within 
our own territorial boundaries, but that we could carry beyond the waters of 
the sea some uniformity in so far as Canadian policy in this field is concerned. 


-I do appreciate, Mr. Chairman, that the government must take responsibility. 


I look forward to working with this committee in order that differences may 
be reconciled. I will endeavour to answer questions immediately. If I do not 
know the answers, you will appreciate that I crave the opportunity to prepare 
a considered statement. 

It is no doubt obvious to you, and no doubt has been the practice, on other 
occasions in meetings of this committee, that sometimes I will want to follow 
the text very carefully in order that negotiations with other nations, or in 


international organizations, will not be disturbed by misplaced accent in the 
statement. 


The hon. member for Fraser Valley (Mr. Patterson), in his speech in the 
House of Commons, advocated an all-party consultation committee for the 
consideration, formulation, and elaboration of foreign policy. I am deeply 
conscious that we must keep in touch with the views of all sections of | 
parliament. No one appreciates that any more than a newcomer, in the per- 
son of the new Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

I do ask a question in reply to the proposal that was made by the hon. 
member for Fraser Valley (Mr. Patterson): Have we sufficient machinery at 
the present time to bring about that desirable result, and I underline the word 
“desirable”? We have the opportunity in debates, in the House of Commons, 


to exchange views, and to reconcile what might appear to be differences in 
attitudes. . : 


Then we have an opportunity during the question period when the orders 
of the day are called to ascertain in some degree what the feeling is; and the — 


questions are answered. There we have a forum for some consideration of © 
government policy in this field. 
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In my brief experience I have found that these questions are helpful, of 
course, to the inquirer, but they are also helpful to the government. 


Then we have this committee on which are representatives of all the 
parties. There are on this committee members who are deeply interested in 
external affairs, and who are indeed experts in this field. 


Then it has been the practice—and one which this government intends to 
follow—that there have been designated every year at meetings of the United 
Nations, observers from all parties, and in that way there is an opportunity for 
mutual discussion. Then representatives of the various political parties are 
sent to other meetings of an international nature. I have in mind members of 
the house who went this year to the NATO Parliamentary Association. At 
this present moment there is a meeting of the Commonwealth Parliamentary 
Association in New Delhi. 

I am wondering if this machinery does not afford sufficient opportunity for 
interparty consultation. Then I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I would be 
anxious to work with this committee, which is of a very representative charac- 
ter, not only for the consideration of estimates, of course, but for the discussion 
of general policy. 

Now, with respect to another item upon which I did not dwell at length 
last Tuesday—and I am referring to NATO—the heads of governments will 


- meet on the 16th, 17th and 18th of this month in Paris. We were all shocked— 


indeed, I was so shocked that I was not able to say very much when I made 
that announcement in the house—by the sudden illness of President Eisenhower. 
The NATO Council polled all the members of NATO, the fifteen of them, and 
asked for their recommendation with respect to the holding of a meeting at 
which there would be present the heads of government at the time designated 
—that is, December 16 to December 18. 

The Canadian Government took the view that it would be undesirable to 
postpone the meeting, and it urged that the meeting be held. When the vote 
was taken—and I do not know. whether it was unanimous or not—that view 
was upheld; that is, the proposal to hold the meeting as planned was upheld. 

It is a dire fact of life that, notwithstanding death or incapacity of any 


. one person, work must go on. And it was no reflection whatsoever on the 


wisdom and, indeed, genius of President Eisenhower—a man who can cooper- 
ate and coordinate the various conflicting views, as he demonstrated during the 
war—when I say that we felt, and it has now been decided, that the meeting 
should be held. 


May I say this, without any sting whatever, that in my mind it would be 
undesirable particularly to postpone the meeting by reason of the illness of an 
American representative, even if it be that great leader, President Eisenhower 
because a postponement of the meeeting might have been used by some coun- 
tries in the world as an indication or a manifestation that NATO has to obey 
the suggestions that might be termed “American”. 


I know nothing about it; but if, according to some press reports, it is 
possible that President Eisenhower can go, then the meeting undoubtedly 
will be more successful. That is my view. If he does not, then Canada of 
course will co-operate with his representative, Vice-President Nixon. 


It is proposed at the present time that there will be in attendance from 
Canada at the meeting of the heads of government the Prime Minister, the 
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Right Honourable Mr. Diefenbaker, the Minister of National Defence, the 


Minister of Finance and myself. There will also be in attendance from ~ 


Canada members of the staff of the various departments, and also members 
of the permanent delegation to NATO, who are on the spot now. — 

I am planning to leave on the 12th or 13th in order that I may meet heads 
of Canadian missions abroad, who will be in Paris on the 13th and 14th. 
In that way we will be able to ascertain from them some facets of the problem 


that will be discussed and to learn as quickly as we can the nature of the — 


discussions and implications of the agenda. 

It is a tribute to the permanent staff of the Department of External Affairs 
when I say that, so far as I can ascertain from telegrams, Canada was the 
first one, after the meeting of President Eisenhower and Prime Minister 
MacMillan in Washington, to suggest to other NATO countries that they 
should then—immediately—begin to prepare an agenda. I do not know the 
details of the agenda as yet. I have, however, a conspectus of it. But it 
has not yet been shaped into final form and, has not been approved. 

I would just mention, in passing, the general nature of the meeting, as 
we see it here. It will be, first, a meeting to consider the co-operation in 
the military field, in terms of increasing our deterrent forces against aggres- 
sion. In that respect I can assure you, sir, and the members of this committee, 
that Canada will endeavour to play a full part in this co-operative effort. 

In my speech in the House I endeavoured to place before the Members of 


the House some of our views with respect to political aspects of the NATO 


meeting, and I am not going to traverse that ground again. 

_ It is easy, I know, to say that Canada will play her full part in this 
co-operative effort in terms of increasing the deterrent forces against aggres- 
sion. It is simple to state it; but to apply it over a wide variety of items will 
be more difficult. 

In the field of production Canada will welcome the production of weapons 
of various kinds. If I might invoke a phrase I used to hear in industry, 
Canada will welcome a rationalization of the many endeavours on the part 
of NATO nations in the field of production of nuclear weapons. 

There has been and there is a division of effort in that regard within 
NATO. Our defence—Canadian defence—is based on the principle of balanced 
forces. Other members have other tasks. I express the hope that Canada will 
do everything possible to fulfil this hope and that there will be rationalization 
and better understanding of the tasks for the various members—the fifteen 


members of the NATO council. Indeed herein lies the meaning of the word _ 


interdependence. 


The second question is not only the knowledge with respect to scientific 
advances that is to be found in any of the—or in some of the—fifteen members 
of NATO, but also there will be questions of experimentation and scientific 
research in this regard. It has been hoped that, subject to changes in the 


McMahon Act in the United States, there will be additional pooling of atomic 


information and a co-ordination of efforts in that regard. 


May I—and I suppose this manifests my own background in the field of 
education—make this remark in passing: that it is not possible to have 


scientific research unless you prepare the scientists. That will be a problem > 


for Canadian colleges and universities; and I express the hope that thought 
will be given not only to the consideration of the know-how in terms of the 
production of nuclear weapons, but that also we will keep first in our 
minds the training of men, the preparing of men to 
research and to engage in fundamental research. : 


I was greatly impressed by a statement that I read in the Montreal. 


Gazette a few days ago, of a s 


‘ peech given by Dr. : vis pene 
National Research Council ‘ y wr. Steacie, president of the 


» in which he emphasized the need for renewed 


consider fundamental ; 
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- activity by reason of the admirable success of the Russians to engage not 
only in applied research but also in fundamental research. I used to be 
: clear in my mind that there was a distinct difference between the two, but 
4 fundamentally the boundaries are blurred. However there is a type of 
- endeavour that can be described as fundamental research. 


nm 


Kf May I in this connection—and I apologize for the digression—express the 
‘ hope that. in Canada our Canadian colleges and universities in the training 
4 of scientists would engage in other co-operative efforts so that we will not 
on turn out soulless investigators, men who know only the laws of things and men 
i who have no appreciation of history, of economics, and indeed, of philosophy— 
Ri and that takes in a lot of territory; but men who will have some appreciation 
' of the laws of men as distinct from the laws of things. 

ot Now in that regard we in Canada will cooperate to the utmost of our 


ability. I know there are constitutional problems with respect to education 
within this federal state; but perhaps out of my background to which I have 
referred I can say that I will be Par pearly interested in the production of 
scientists. 
The hon. member from Algoma East (Mr. Pearson) in his speech referred 
nn to the NATO committee of three and did not identify himself. I believe it 
a was well known to the house that he was one of the members of that committee 
of three. The report of that committee of three recommended that there 
should be cooperation in the field of scientific research. He seemed a little 
disappointed. But I can assure him that there was established a task force, 
and that the work that they do or have done has been fundamental and has 
been very useful in the preparation of an agenda item arising out of the 
Eisenhower-MacMillan talks. The committee of three also made recom- 
mendations on the question of consultation among members of NATO nations 
or members. 

As to NATO the situation has nee unhappy in the last three weeks or so. 

_ The shipment of arms by the United Kingdom, and the United States to Tunisia 
has disturbed the French very much. I replied to a question in the house 
which was addressed to me by the hon. member for Algoma East(Mr. Pearson) 
as to whether this matter or proposal that is, the sending of arms into 

Tunisia by the United Kingdom and United States had ever been before 
the NATO council? My answer was in the negative. The misunderstanding 
that arose shook the NATO organization. 

I think one can say after due consideration that some of these anxieties 
and misunderstandings between the United Kingdom and the United States 
on one side and France on the other have been eradicated—I cannot say 
altogether, but there is promise of understanding in that regard when the 

heads of governments meet, and the ministers meet in Paris on December 16 

- * to December 18. The machinery is there. There is no need for further 
machinery of consultation within NATO. It, however, should be used to a 

greater extent. - 

I. would just like to refer again to our relations with the Soviet Union. 
I may not have registered on the house as much as I would have liked our 
own view with respect to those relations, although I did say that I would 

stress our genuine and sustained interest in the finding of ultimate peaceful 

solutions to the issues that divide us from the communist world, and also 

our intense desire to reduce tensions between the west and the U.S.S.R. I 

_ further said that no sane person could run—or would run—the risk of shutting 

ey promising door on the possibility of co-existence. 

I would not lessen—I would increase—emphasis in that regard, when I 

“think of the alternative, in this nuclear age, to peaceful co- -existence. That 
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alternative, a world war, does not bear rational contemplation. And I would 
say in this connection, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, that 
in fact we have “co-existed” with the Soviet Union for 40 years. 


The Soviet Union is our neighbour to the north. The Soviet Union was 
our ally in a great war to defeat a common enemy. But the amount of co- 
existence—I am sure you will agree with me, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee—that we have experienced over the last decade has been not 
only too negative and costly, but it has been too precarious. Far from 
disagreeing with the Soviet leaders’ questions of peaceful co-existence or 
competitive co-existence—I am not quite clear in my mind as to what “com- 
petitive” means—I would go further and say that our aim must be towards 
a peaceful cooperation to make it possible for us to carry on discussions to 
the benefit of the whole human race—and I say this from a carefully prepared 
text—to advance by painstaking negotiations to eliminate dangerous points 
of friction and to resolve complex and potentially explosive problems. 


The hon. member for Algoma East (Mr. Pearson) once said—and I am 
quoting—“more important even than NATO is the necessity for negotiation 
of the problems which divide the two worlds, as and when opportunity affords 
or may be created for that purpose”. With that remark I heartily agree. By all 
means, let us negotiate with the Soviet Union at any or all levels from which 
positive contributions towards our ultimate goal could conceivably emerge. 


We have shown that we are not unwilling to do so. We have been nego- 
tiating long and arduously with the Soviet Union on the disarmament ques- 
tion, and a discourse on that was given to the house by myself and the hon. 
member for Oxford (Mr. Nesbitt). We have also shown in Canada our effort 


to meet within reason the Soviet desire to expand the disarmament commis- 


sion. I will not say any more in that context. 


The hon. member for Rosetown-Biggar (Mr. Coldwell) referred in last 
week’s debate to Mr. Khrushchev’s proposal for “‘a new high level conference 
with representatives of capitalist states to ban war, to end the armament 
race” and, he continues to say, “to achieve co-existence and the settlement of 
ideological differences through peaceful competition for the development of 
economics, culture and the better satisfaction of man’s needs” 

The hon. member could not have failed to observe that, in his reply to a 
question on this subject quoted by a Toronto newspaper man, Mr. Khrush- 
chev very sensibly stressed the need of adequate preparation to ensure the 
effectiveness of such a meeting and, if it were mutually agreed, the prepara- 
tion and agenda would ensure against the possibility of the west falling into 
what I called in my speech a propaganda trap. I hope the hon. member agrees 
with me that there is a limit to what the Canadian government could do, 
because this would be a summit conference; but I assure you it is not the 


4 


view of the Canadian government that we always should say “no” or “nyet” 


to Russia’s proposals for negotiation and consultation. 
I do say, however, that it would be a mistake—and that is an under- 


statement—for us, until such a meeting could be held, and beneficial results — 


which we pray for could accrue through such a meeting, that we should let 
down our guard, that we should fail to keep up the payment of the premiums 
on a defence insurance policy that has been issued by NATO, as one of the 
organizations to which we belong. 

In the meantime there is much that we can do to further understanding 
in the human and cultural fields. I as a university man have seen an increase 
in Intercommunication in the cultural and in the scientific field. It comes to 
my mind that the hon. member for Rosetown-Biggar (Mr. Coldwell) referred 
to the Soviet hockey team coming to Canada, suggesting that it was more 
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than a sporting event, that it would promote relations in a small field. Perhaps 
this is a small part of our international communication, but nevertheless in 
this context every drop helps. 

To an increasing degree we have had exchange of visitors from Soviet 


r 


Russia in the scientific field. In August we had fifty Russians at the University 


of Toronto attending a meeting of the International Union of Geodesy and 
Geophysics. We have had an exchange of artists between the two countries, 
and at the present moment there is a trade mission from the U.S.S.R. in 
Canada. We hope that there could be a reciprocal visit by a Canadian trade 
mission to the Soviet Union. 

We must endeavour on all fronts to increase the communications between 
our two nations. It has been suggested that the time has now come to take 
a new look in respect of our relations with the Soviet Union—I am not plead- 
ing for delay in this regard subject to the qualifications I made in the House 
with respect to keeping up our own defence. I add this, that recent advances 
in science have presented us with an entirely new situation. An adjustment 
to such a drastic transformation of the assumptions on which defence and 
foreign policy were based cannot be expected to take place overnight and we 
will be obliged to reassess the situation, militarily and politically, and this 
should be the predominant aim of our foreign policy. In taking this position 
Canada’s views would not be identical with some of the attitudes we have 
found in other countries which belong to NATO—a complete denial as soon 
as a proposal is put forward. 

I would mention another heading that I think would be useful to the 
committee, and that is the provision of economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries. This has been before the United Nations for as long as eight years— 
quite a number of years, a proposal that came from good friends of ours— 
a group including The Netherlands and some Latin American countries, who 
suggested there should be established under the United Nations a capital fund 
for the aid of underdeveloped countries. It did not appear that the United 
Kingdom had much money to contribute to it, and both the United States and 
the United Kingdom have opposed establishing this organization, SUNFED, the 
Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development. They have opposed 
that proposal in meetings, of what is called ECOSOC, one of the organs of the 
United Nations; and the United States said that they would not contribute to 
such a fund or such an agency if it were established. Canada has taken the 
view, without U.S. and U.K. participation, that the financial support of such 
an undertaking would be so scanty that it would not be particularly useful. 

The United States has come up with a proposal now—they have a resolu- 
tion before the second committee of the General Assembly—that would provide 
for additional contributions for economic development in underdeveloped 
countries by increasing the contributions under the Technical Assistance 


' programme. 


The Colombo plan provides for capital assistance in South and Southeast 
Asia, but this proposal, by increasing the contributions under the technical 
assistance program would encompass not only the countries within the Colombo 
pan but throughout the whole world; and to say that Canada has been opposed 
to this type of program because it voted against the SUNFED proposal for 
the reasons I have endeavoured to express to you or to give to you, is too 
simple an explanation. 

I will reiterate that it was felt fruitless and impracticable to establish 
such a fund as SUNFED without the support of the major countries At this 


very moment I expect this matter is being debated in the second committee. 


Canada’s views in this respect will be expressed by the Hon. Mrs. Fairclough 
who will make a statement in that committee on the point. I know she will 
refer to these different proposals and’ express the hope that there can be 
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reconciliation of these views. Mrs. Fairclough has been authorized by the a 
government to state that if agreement can be found on the merits of the United a 
States proposal which can be broadly supported, and if suitable organizational i 
arrangements are eventually made, then the Canadian government will give 
sympathetic consideration to the matter of seeking parliamentary approval for 
an appropriate contribution. sald 1 

Negotiations are going on. I am not in a position to inform the committee 
of the nature of those negotiations. However, we are indeed working toward the 
development of the program for greater economic assistance. 

May I interpolate here that the technical assistance program has never been 
used for capital development in these underdeveloped countries. 

I would like now to refer to another point, that of representation abroad. 
I spoke of our participation in the international commissions in Viet-Nam, 
Laos and Cambodia. I answered the hon. member for Essex East (Mr. Martin) 
in that context that we feel now we can withdraw our expenditures in money 
and men from Cambodia; but we have not quite been able to persuade our 
Indian and Polish friends that the time has arrived to do that. However, there 
is a task in Laos and Viet-Nam in which our Canadin representatives on those 
international commissions may continue to engage. 

The Canadian government has decided to establish a high commissioner’s 
office in Malaya, a new nation among the commonwealth nations, and the latest ~ 
member to be accorded membership in the United Nations. The representa- 
tives of Malaya have made a remarkably fine impression in the United Nations. 
Within the next few months it is hoped, as I said a moment ago, that we will 
have a high commissioner at Kuala Lumpur the capital of Malaya. 

Those are the headings to which I desired to refer. I now would like to 
speak on the estimates. I have found that it would be possible to reduce by 
an amount of $366,500 the amount of appropriations requested in the estimates 
submitted to the house last spring. Of this amount, $10,000 less than the total 
can be deducted from vote 97, the vote for capital expenditures at posts abroad. 
That vote included approximately $1,250,000 for the acquisition, construction 
and improvement of posts, of which $856,500 will not be required for this fiscal 
year 1957-1958. : 

I also find it will be possible to reduce by $5,000 each the amount shown 
in vote 104 to provide payment of fellowships and scholarships; also vote 108 
to provide for special administration expenses at NATO. 

I recommend to this committee that the votes be reduced by these amounts. 
When I was faced with the proposal to cut even $5,000 from the scholarship ~ 
fund I was alarmed, but I found that this amount put in the estimates first by 
the then Secretary of State for External Affairs was an approximation and 
it has been found that travel expenditures, which vary according to the marital 


status of the person to whom thé scholarship is awarded, have been less than 
was anticipated. . . 


Vote 108 for administrative assistance to NATO allows for salaries and 


allowances to persons loaned to NATO which are not recoverable from NATO. 


It has appeared that the persons loaned to NATO have been of a grade lower 
than that anticipated. 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. COLDWELL: As you know I am very interested in the SUNFED ee : 


posal. You say there is a proposal made by the United States in respect of 
technical aid. 


Mr, SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. COLDWELL: What is that proposal? Would you tell us briefly? Mr. Leger 
may have a statement on it. 
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: _ Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have the resolution here. This could 
be circulated. Expanded technical assistance program. 


Mr. COLDWELL: That is the one. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Doctor Keenleyside is the head of it. 
It includes an attempt to increase our financial assistance under this programme 
for projects of types not now undertaken by it. There should be established 
within the program a special projects fund which would be used to enlarge the 
scope of the program in order to permit systematic and sustained assistance 
in certain basic fields. 

_ Mr. COLDWELL: To what extent would that expansion be; how many 
dollars? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : I know I will be corrected by the Under- 
Secretary, but there is a figure which lingers with me. I believe there was 
reference in the house to the effect that the Americans might increase, ulti- 
mately, their contribution from $30 million to $100 million. 

_Mr. COLDWELL: The Americans would do that? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Mr. COLDWELL: What would the total fund be if Canada contributed in 
proportion to the contribution by the United States, and other nations in the 
Same way?—A. Have you any idea? ‘ 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is one of the matters under 
discussion. a 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Would it approximate the $250 million for SUNFED? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot answer that. We will find 
that out. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Will that be available for capital expansion as well as 
the type of thing that the technical aid organization is doing now? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. It trains personnel essentially. 
That would be our desire. . 


Mr. CoLDWELL: It can be used for capital expansion? 
Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


Mr. COLDWELL: What is the total of the technical aid this year for the 
_. United Nations? Is it $30 million. 

4 Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Our contribution is $2 million. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Our contribution is about $2 million? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, in the estimate I have brought 


before you. . 

4 Mr. CoLpWELL: $2 million? 

Bs Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

: . COLDWELL: What will be the total available for the technical aid 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Do you mean the total UN contribution? 
Mr. COLDWELL: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We will obtain that information for you. 
Wi Mr. COLDWELL: What I am trying to get at is that this capital expansion 
_ program for underdeveloped countries is very important. and that the proposal 
_ of $250 million by Holland and the other countries does not seem sufficient 
- to meet the needs of those countries. I was wondering what amount would 
be allotted under this expansion of technical aid for capital projects to bring 


it up anywhere near the $250 million which has been suggested. It does not 
seem sufficient. 
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Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : For this year, 1957-1958, the pledges 


amounted to $28,756,000. 
Mr. CoLpwELL: $28,750,000 is the total amount? een ds 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I think that is the total on expanded 


technical aid. 

Mr, CotpwetL: And are the payments made? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am advised that even Canada has 
not paid. It has been pledged. It is a matter of the United Nations fiscal year, 
which is a calendar year. It is just a matter of bookkeeping. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Could we have a statement on this? Perhaps that would 
be better than trying to get the answers now. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : Quite. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: What I am trying to get at is, to what extent is the capital 
aid expanded, or the capital projects expanded? With that information we 
can see how this will compare with that which was made by Holland, and 
the others. It has never been adequate to meet the needs of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Mr. Jones: It is my impression that there had been no suggestion that 
the amount of $250 million, connected with the SUNFED proposal, would be 
in any way considered to be adequate. It was just a figure that was set as 
sort of a step in the right direction. Obviously, $250 million for the capital 
development program for underdeveloped nations over the entire world is a 
drop in the bucket. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have not learned that they have set 
any figure. I was going to speak further about this resolution. Further along 
this United States proposal reads as follows: 

Considers that, while fullest possible use should be made of the 
existing machinery of the Expanded Technical Assistance Program, 
the Special Projects Fund may require new administrative and opera- 
tional machinery; . 

This is the proposal to the committee, 

Decides to establish a Preparatory Committee composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments... 

That committee would look into this and report back at the next session. That 
will come up in the discussions. 

Mr. Low: I wonder if it would be possible for those who ask questions, 
and for those who answer, to raise their voices just a little bit? We are quite 
a distance away, and it is hard for us to hear if you carry on little private 
discussions. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: The reason I asked the question was; after the announce- 
ment made by the minister in regard to technical aid, and I agree that $250 
million is not sufficient, it struck me that the expansion of technical aid would 
be still more inadequate than the adoption of the SUNFED idea. That is why 
I wanted to get a statement. : 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Coming back to this point, Mr. Chairman, 
I say very frankly that we felt if the United States would not support SUNFED 
and they said they would not support it, we would see what we could do about 
other types of aid. I have not discussed this with the members of the department, | 
and I am wondering what Mr. Pearson would say in this context, the seteine 
up of another organization within the United Nations, to my mind, is 
undesirable. The place is clubbed to death, and I have in mind the members of 
the staff of the Department of External Affairs who go down there to attend 
so many bodies, and so forth, and so on. We wondered if, in some way, the © 
existing machinery, such as the now expanded technical program, could be used. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, first of all I want to congratulate you on 
becoming. the white-haired boy. 

I wanted to ask the Secretary of State for External Affairs this question: 
since he has assumed office, has he been able to discover any evidence of waste 
or extravagance in our overseas departments, such as ‘in respect to buildings, 

furnishings, and equipment, and in respect to moving allowances, and 
allowances to our staff overseas? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): None thatI have discovered yet. 

_ Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg-North Centre): Mr. Chairman, could we have 

another question or two about the underdeveloped item? 

Do I understand, Dr. Smith, that you are suggesting we accept support of 
this expanded capital assistance program in lieu of Canadian support for 
SUNFED? In view of the fact that one seems to be a fund of the order of 
$28 million, and the other a fund of the order of $250 million, is there not 

quite a difference, both as to amount and to the ways in which the money 
would be spent? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In the resolution put forward for 
SUNFED there was no mention of any amount. I do not know where that $250 
million figure came from. In the SUNFED resolution, sponsored amongst 
others by the Netherlands and the Latin American countries, there is a 
proposal that there should be established a preparatory commission. All these 
matters would be considered by that commission, and they would report back 

_ to the next meeting of the general assembly. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg-North Centre): Is it not also true, Dr. Smith, 
that one of the intentions of the backers of SUNFED is to get the assistance 
to underdeveloped countries clearly on an international basis so that no 
national economic interests would be involved in regard to these handouts, if 
they could be called that. To what extent does the new United States proposal 
meet that objective? 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): There was the figure of $30 million to 
$100 million mentioned in the House of Commons, to start this off. I am not 
_ clear as to the validity of that statement. Of this, I am sure, Mr. Chairman, that 
; the United States have been intimating that eventually their contribution to 
Ee this proposal, that they are setting forth, will be comparable to that which 
might have been assessed if the SUNFED resolution were adopted. 
Mr. ARGUE: Is that also the position of Canada? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot give you any exact figure on 
- that. I cannot make any promise. All I can say is this: we would support the 
_ United States proposal that there should be a commission. We expressed the 
- hope that Canada should be a member of that preparatory commission, and we 
_ have already intimated that we will support a contribution on that basis. I am 
q unable to say what the amount of the contribution would be. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg-North Centre): I wonder if at some future 
: meeting we could have a fully prepared statement on these various forms of 
s assistance; the Colombo plan, the United Nations technical assistance, both 
4 the expanded; and before it was expanded, SUNFED, and so on? There are 
7 different principles involved, and different ways of doing things, and I think 

it would be helpful to us if we had a statement on it. 
Mr. Smutu (Hastings-Frontenac): That would be helpful to me also, Mr. 
Se hairman. 
_ Mr. Pearson: May I preface my remarks by saying that I have exchanged 
Be my status of an invited guest for one of full membership in the committee. 
BO197 -3—2 
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The question I want to ask, at this moment, is one of clarification in 
regard to something the minister said. I was not quite sure whether I 
understood him correctly, and I think it is of some importance. Ipt understood 
him correctly, when he was talking about negotiation with the SUNFED union, 
and the desirability of doing everything we could in that respect, and I think he 
was at that moment discussing it in the context of NATO, the minister said 
that Canada’s views, regarding a negotiation of this kind, were not quite the 
same as other members of NATO, and that certain proposals might meet with 
rejection. I think that was the support of what he said. I wonder if he would 
expand on that a little, because surely it is very important, if there is a division 
of that kind in NATO, in regard to negotiations of the type that he mentioned. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I have nothing in this 
context to go on except press reports. Since I have become a member of the 
government, and as a reader of these reports in earlier years, I say very 
frankly that I am distressed by the reception of a proposal for a high level 
conference, that came from unidentified sources and unreliable spokesmen at 
Washington. I must make this very clear, I have never seen anything official 
in this context, in the last two months. I am greatly concerned when a pro- 
posal comes forward, and then the following morning a press despatch appears, 
from some one at Washington, to the effect it is undesirable and cannot be 
thought of. Does that answer the question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. PEARSON: Thank you. 

Mr. Stick: I think you had better distribute the opportunity for question- 
ing a little more evenly. Some persons have been asking most of the questions 
and others have not had a chance. Mr. Chairman, I think you had better give 
notice to other members of this committee. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Go ahead now. 
Mr. Stick: May I ask a question now, or shall I wait my turn? 
Some Hon. MEmpeErRs: Do not be too “sticky.” 


Mr. Stick: I have a couple of questions to ask if you will allow me to ask 
them now. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Go ahead. 


Mr, Stick: I understand that this NATO conference, that is coming up 
very shortly, is a very important conference. We do not know what the agenda 
is yet, evidently it has not been drawn up. I take it from the minister’s earlier 
statement that the military assistance aspect will probably be discussed. I 
would like to ask if article 2, the economic co-operation, could be discussed. 
Have you any idea, Mr. Smith, as to whether that subject will come up? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have not seen anything, I must con- 
fess, in that context. Having regard to economic cooperation, as we think of 
it in the general sense, undoubtedly it will come up. 


There will be a discussion of what I call “rationalization” of the produc- 
tion of nuclear weapons. ae 


Mr. Stick; I was referring to article IT of the text, and it does not limit 


it to mutual discussion. 


Then, there is another question in this connection: seeing that this is going 
to be more of a military conference, I would point out that it has been reported 


in the press—and I have not got it from London—but it has been reported from — 


officials, that the United Kingdom is reducin 
15,000 men. What is Canada’s position in this 
any reduction in forces? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): 
Norstad was here, and we intimated, to 
tribution on the military side. 


g its forces in Europe by some 
matter? Are we contemplating 
I was in a discussion when General 
him that we would maintain our con- 
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Mr. Stick: There is no sign of a reduction of our forces to date? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. In so far as NATO is concerned, I 
can speak of that. 


_Mr. StTIcK: One more question— 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Would you permit me to correct an 
impression that evidently I have left this morning, that I was talking only 
about the military aspect or facets of NATO. That is true; but I would refer 
you to my speech in the House of Commons where I did endeavour to spend 
some time on the political relations. I can only commend that, and I trust it 
will carry some meaning. 

Mr. Stick: There has been some discussion lately of the need for a summit 
conference, as Sir Winston Churchill called it, among the great powers to ease © 
the tension existing at the present time. I do not know whether this is a fair 
question to ask, and whether indeed you can answer it—you may or you may 
not: what is Canada’s position regarding a summit conference? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): With Russia? 

Mr. STIcK: With Russia— 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The proposal, as I said a moment ago, 
never came forward to the Canadian government. I suppose the Russians 
thought we would not be invited anyway; they were talking about a conference 
with Mr. Eisenhower. Whether they were contemplating France and the 
United Kingdom, I do not know. We have seen press despatches. I referred 
to one, an interview that appeared in the Toronto Telegram, and another, a 
statement that Mr. Khrushchev gave. I forget the particular time of it, but it 
was about two weeks ago. With our stature as a middle power, I would not 


_ dare expect hope that we would be invited to such a conference; when the 


Russians talk about a summit conference they are thinking of the major 
powers. 

Mr. Stick: Would that question come up at this meeting in NATO, do 
you think? 

Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): I doubt it; nothing I have seen yet 
would indicate that it would. 

Mr. CarpIn: Mr. Chairman, in order to clarify some points in my own 
mind, I wonder whether the Secretary of State for External Affairs will tell 
the committee what relationship there is, if any, between Canada’s participa- 
tion or membership in NATO and the joint air defence program with the 


~ United States. 


Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that question. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): From whom can we get the 


answer? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In this context, I would be prepared to 


make a statement about NORAD. 


There has been tabled in the house a copy of an order in council bearing 
date July 31, 1957, which provided for the appointment of Air Marshal Slemon 
to be Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the Canadian-United States air defence 
command. No doubt you, sir, and members of the committee, have seen the 
copy of that order in council. 


The Prime Minister made a statement in the house with respect to NORAD, 


and he stated at that time that this question would be considered further 


_ in the discussion of the estimates of the Department of National Defence. 
-- I think it was on November 4 that Mr. Pearkes, Minister of National Defence, 
= also made that statement; but I am not sure of the date of November 4. 


AY 
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So far as this department is concerned—and I say this very emphatically — 
—so far as this department is concerned, we have not been brought into this 
picture whatever. This has been a discussion on a military basis. This depart- 
ment deals with the political aspect of it. 

It was also stated—and I think this is the date I have in mind—on 
November 4 by the Minister of National Defence, in the House of Commons, 
that after there had been an exchange of communications at the military level 
there would be prepared and there would be discussed with the United States 
the preparation of notes that would be exchanged in this context. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Is not this, though, a matter of external affairs? 

Mr. Strick: This is a Canadian question; it is not a military question. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): This department knows nothing more 
than that; and when these military communications have been digested, we 
are ready to help in the preparation of those notes, and to provide for their 
exchange through diplomatic agencies, diplomatic media. . 

Whether the exchange of notes will be tabled or not will be subject to 
security. I cannot at the moment commit the government in this regard. 

Mr. KnNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): Is it possible for us to have 
military agreement with another: country without diplomatic arrangements? — 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearson has the floor. : : 

Mr. Pearson: Along the lines of that question, it seems to me quite 
unusual that in a matter of this kind, which has political as well as military 
implications, there should not have been interdepartmental consultation, as 
there was previously, and in which the Department of External Affairs should 
participate. Fur 

It also seems to me unusual that the department should have nothing 
to do with this aspect of the question—in view of the statement by the 
Minister of National Defence that the command of NORAD has been set up ~ 
as a result of an interim agreement between the two countries, and that a 
formal intergovernmental agreement is now being negotiated. wee 

Therefore, I am surprised that the Department of External Affairs has not — 
been concerned, if I understood the minister correctly, with that interim ~ 
agreement between two countries covering a matter which has political as — 
well as military implications. a 

Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Well, I would offer this, Mr. Chairman, 
that it has been said in the house and it has long been realized that the ~ 
air defence of North America has to be considered as a single problem. are 

For a time, even with the rapid advance in weapon technology, this single 
problem could be dealt with by coordinated Canadian-United States plans. | | 
As the hon. member for Algoma East knows, within the past two years the 
advent of high-yield nuclear weapons and rapid improvement of delivery — 
systems made essential a more authoritative control of all North American 4 
weapons which profitably could be employed against an attack of the most 
advanced order. q 

It rapidly became evident to authorities at the highest level in Ottawa — 
and Washington that in order to provide the most effective air defence of — 
North America, the operational control of the air defence forces of Canada A 
and of the United States should be integrated under a single command. 
enue ee ee otes security through the medium of a 
Geese rligh tence ee was well established in the NATO organi~ — 
Ft Ne " eae ple S UR has operational control over all assigned — 

; equally important that this same principle should apply — 


to the direction of the air defence of North America. 


~ 
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_ Having reached this decision in principle, it remained for the two govern- 
- ments to decide how best to implement the principle. There were no easy 
_ precedents in Canada-United States experience for such an integrated com- 
mand in peace time. 

‘s It was decided by the authorities of the two: countries to establish the 
E command, NORAD, on an interim basis and to have the responsible officers 
a _ of that command make suggestions to the two governments as to the organiza- 
tional requirements necessary to give full effect to the principle already 
i approved by the two governments. 


That process is now in train. The recommendations of NORAD, which 
is now staffed in part by Canadian officers, have been received and are under 
_ study by the two national authorities. Both governments are agreed that when 
4 - greed terms of reference have been arrived at, exchange of notes between 
- the two governments will be completed. I have no doubt that if security per- 
mits, this agreement will be tabled eventually in the house for all members 
to see. 


The choice was offered us of either meeting this urgent requirement by 

the means which we have adopted or by getting specific agreement on details 

_ prior to any further step toward integration. The government thought it best 

that we should proceed in the manner outlined above, that is to say, establish 

_ the command on an interim basis and benefit from the advice of those senior 

_ Officers who will have the task of implementing this essential principle before 
final intergovernmental arrangements are completed. 


—  _ And I say again, Mr. Chairman, that these communications have not come 
_ through—they are at the military level—they have not come through this 

_ department, and they are now being digested. I am speaking of the recom- 

mendations that come from the joint command. 

I doubt very much, although I have not looked it up, whether this com- 

_ mittee on external affairs would have authority to bring in a witness from 


: _the Department of National Defence. That properly should come up in the 
_ consideration of those estimates. 


a Mr. COLDWELL: I was not thinking of that. You referred to Canada, and 
_ the arrangements made at the time of the formation of NATO. I understand 
that NATO was set up with the political control of NATO forces and that the 
_ Department of External Affairs conducted the negotiations. In this case the 
_ External Affairs Department seemed to be entirely out of the picture yet it 
involved diplomatic relationships and political relationships of a very high 
order. 

a Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I referred to NATO in this statement 
- just as an example of integration. 

i : Mr. PEARSON: The reference to NATO was a very interesting and impor- 
tant one because a reference of that kind was made in the House of Commons 
by the Minister of National Defence to the effect that these arrangements are 
being worked out in a way similar to those which have been previously 
worked out in NATO for European defence. So far as I am concerned I most 
heartily approve of that form of collective defence because I think it is the 
_only way in which it can be done effectively, as an element of national defence. 
* But as mentioned by the minister, European arrangements and SACEUR 
seem to me to emphasize that this is the way it should probably be done in 
regard to North American defence, because SACEUR is a NATO command 
which was set up by the NATO organization which is a political organization. 
SACEUR is responsible to a committee of governments of which Canada is 
one, and when we delegated the power, or our authority to NATO in that 
gard, to send troops to Europe we did it having in mind that NATO council 
weuld have centrol over this matter. 
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As I understand NORAD, the purposes of the organization of which I am 
not criticizing—NORAD was not established that way. NORAD is not a NATO 
command, and NORAD is not responsible in any way to NATO. | e = 

I was filled with surprise and somewhat confused at this interim 
arrangement under which presumably the Canadian deputy commander has 
a good deal of power, because he is the active commander when the deputy 
commander is not present, and the fact that this interim arrangement was 
concluded without participation of the Department of External Affairs, because 
as we were told in the House of Commons it was an arrangement agreed to 
by the cabinet, it was a cabinet decision. Therefore while military and defence 
planning undoubtedly are matters between the defence departments of the 


_ two countries, the political agreement is essential before his defence planning 


can become effective. Surely that is a matter not for national defence but for 
external affairs and for the government as a whole. That is the source of my 
confusion. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I reiterate what I endeavoured to 
say in the statement that I read a few moments ago: that it was a decision 
whether we would have “a priori’, an agreement, an exchange of notes and 
an agreement with the United States to anticipate all the details immediately, 
or whether to establish it on an interim basis and have a response necessary 
to that command among the two governments as to the organizational 
requirement. # 


The second one which I just gave to you was the procedure that was | 


adopted. With respect to NATO I can inform the committee, Mr. Chairman, that 
NATO was informed by NORAD of the appointment of Air Marshal Slemon, 
and NATO will be informed of the terms of reference when they are approved. 

Mr. Stick: I think there is a principle involved here, and I think the 
confusion which arises is on the question of how far the military goes and how 


far the political goes. I speak of NATO now, and I think it applies to the 


North American command also. 
General Norstad the commander in chief of NATO was specifically asked 


the question: “is this a military decision or is it a political one as to who should 
ad 


command whom, and on what authority?” 


His definite answer was that it was a political decision. I think we are in 
the same position as far as North American defence is concerned as NATO 
was. And I think that if we get this fact clearly in mind, as to which is political 
and which is military, we will have a clearer understanding as to where we 
stand. General Norstad made that statement in answer to that question. 

I am not against coordination at all. I do not care who commands whom 
so long as we have somebody with authority to command. But the authority 


given to that general or to whomsoever it may be, must come from the political. 


I think that once we get that point straightened out in our minds, a lot of 
confusion will disappear. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): To that observation I would reply that 
when the agreement between the United States and Canada, or an exchange 
of notes, is being prepared, then it will be taken to the cabinet and I would 


deem it to be a political decision. 


Mr. KNOWLES: (Winnipeg North Centre): At this moment to whom is 


NORAD responsible at the political level in the way that SACEUR is responsible 
to the political council? 


Mr, SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Might I ‘suggest that you raise that 


question in the other place. 


Mr. PEARSON: That question was asked of the general in command of 
NORAD—General Partridge—by newspaper correspondents some weeks ago 


; 
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and the reply from this general was that he was responsible to the President 
of the United States and the government of the United States and that he got 
his authority from that government. 


That immediately provoked two questions: if he were absent from duty, 
would the Canadian deputy commander therefore be in charge, and would he get 
his authority from the same source? And secondly, when the American com- 
mander is in charge, does he get his authority because this is a unified command 
solely from the United States government or from the United States and 
Canadian governments? And that is a purely political matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jones has a question along the same line, I think. 


Mr. JONES: Yes. I want to make this observation: it would seem to me 
in connection with this that the development of NATO resulted from the sign- 
ing of the NATO treaty and that the situation then was entirely different from 
that with which we are faced this year. Military and strategic forces and 
Russia’s ability to deliver have been speeded up immensely since that time, 
and the situation which exists or which existed this summer, and the anxiety 
which exists in greater severity is their ability to make the delivery of longer 
ranged missiles. This situation I think can be distinguished definitely from 


the situation which allowed political negotiations to take place. Therefore 


an emergency type of arrangement had to be made. 


Mr. Stick: I think there should be a speeeding up. I am concerned with 
this because I come from Newfoundland where we have American bases, and 
where the Americans have spent hundreds of millions of dollars, and where 
they have 99-year leases of those bases. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Those leases were made before New- 
foundland became a province of Canada. 

Mr, Stick: Yes. We have in Newfoundland—and I am not giving away 
security secrets—elements of the strategic air force of Canada. They are 
there for our defence as well. We would like to know, because we are going 
to be in the front line should anything happen. We are there now if anything 
happens. I have said that before. We would like to know who is going to 
defend us and who is not going to defend us, and we would like to know who 


‘is going to give orders to defend us. Mr. Knowles says that it is a case of 


working things out but I do not think so. There is an emergency there now 
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and I think it should be cleared up as quickly as possible so that everybody 


will know where he stands. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings Frontenac): I agree with that. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I was going to ask in regard to Mr. Jones’ question: is it 
not a fact that when NATO was established there was the threat of ground 
troops from. Russia at the moment in Europe and we were interested in 
defence. Therefore NATO was organized. I do not think the threat today is 
any greater than it was when NATO was set up. 

Mr. ARGUE: It is the speed of delivery today which counts. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I agree with Mr. Stick that this should 
be settled as soon as possible, and I assure the committee that I will take their 
comments into consideration when the terms of reference or the exchange of 
notes are being considered. 

The ultimate decision in any joint venture by NORAD is political. I admit 


§ that. It is political, that ultimate decision! But I can say further—as to the 


military relationships—I do not know the details of them—they are under the 
Department of National Defence, and I say that again. I am not trying to pass 
the buck to my colleague—but the relationships concerning the commands at | 
the present time are now being worked out—I know that. 
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Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The minister has really expressed a senti- — 
ment I was going to offer. It seems to me certain, Mr. Chairman, that we _ 
should first distinguish the relationship between NORAD and NATO. That | 
is imperative. I am quite willing to admit that he would like to see that done. 
And I think that some of us are endeavouring to place emphasis on the early 
recognition of the political implications, in a state almost of alarm which I — 
think at this point is unnecessary. 

I think it is important, as the minister has just said, that this be determined 
certainly, but there has been, as has been suggested, some urgency. 

I suggest that we have already other examples of coordination between our 
forces, which perhaps also arise from the exchange of political implications, — 
and that is really another example of co-ordination. It arises between Canada 
and the United States. As the minister stated we are going to have an 
exchange of notes and a clear recognition of the political implications involved. 

I suggest that it was in recognition of the time element that the powers took 
the appropriate action that they did. 

Mr. MacEacHen: I would like to ask a question based on the reply that Mr. 
Smith gave to one of the previous questioners in connection with the military 
or political aspects of the matter. The minister stated, I think, that when an 
agreement had been reached, or when an exchange of notes had occurred, 
then it would become a political matter. 


What I am interested in knowing is whether the minister can tell us — 
whether the foundations upon which this unified command are now being built — 
are the result of an agreeement of an interim nature or an exchange of notes 
of some kind? Just on what basis has what has happened up to the present 
time been accomplished? Lae 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The Under Secretary confirmed the view 
that I was going to express. This was at the technical or military level. I for 
one would not—and I doubt if any member of the house would—have said we ~ 
should not have acted at that time in trying to integrate. It has been said/in ~ 
the House by members of this committee that we should endeavour—and there 
can be no question about that—to integrate common defence in this regard. 
The communications were at the technical and military level for this interim 
period, and there has been no exchange in notes at the political level in this 
context. It has been done through military channels. 


_I come back to the point I am endeavouring to express, Mr. Chairman 
sea is this, that we have from the United States the Unde eae and aye 
he given it to them, to draw up notes in this regard in terms of reference. 
in the consideration and preparation of notes then, I submit, Mr. Chairman, 
it ae ale a political question of which this department must be seized. ' 

tr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): The minister keeps saying that 
seni ie been no exchange at the political level, and yet it has heen saris | 
at this was a cabinet decision so far as Canada was concerned. In other words 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs—it may have been the present 
minister or it my have been Mr. Diefenbaker at the time— : 


Mr, Smt ings- : ; - 
att hiea: TH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was in August; I came in in Sep- 


ie 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): —must have been on that cabinet 4 
decision. Now I know that if I am asking for secrets I cannot get, I will not : 
get them, but it seems to me that it is a fair question to ask who oe authorized ; 
to negotiate even on an interim basis with the United States. What is fhe 4 
opposite number to the Canadian cabinet in the United States? Is-7it the 4 
United States administration headed by the President, or is it just the military 

side of the United States? We are not criticizing— . ; meas fs a 
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the only one I know of is this order in council. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I think it should be clear that 
| none of us is criticizing the joint defence arrangements. What we are con- 
-. cerned about, as Mr. Stick says, is the principle, namely that the superiority 
_ of the civil authority over the military be as clear as General Norstad insisted 
~ it must be so far as SACEUR (Supreme Allied Command—Europe) is con- 
cerned. The minister says that his department knows nothing about it, yet 
i in reply to our questions he did seem to have a prepared statement telling 
- us what is going on, and I presume whoever was Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs at the time in the cabinet must have seen whatever interim 
_ notes were being exchanged. It seems to me that, in a sense, External Affairs 
7 _has been in this picture, but what we would like to know— 
; 


q : Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot disclose cabinet decisions, but 
r 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can state definitively that there has 
been no exchange of notes. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): No exchange of notes between 
External Affairs and the Secretary of State in Washington? Just one point 
further. Have the exchanges between Canada and the United States been 
only between the Canadian defence department and the opposite number in 
the United States; or have they in some way been exchanges between the 
Canadian government and the United States government? 


i 

if 

J . 

; Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that, though I 
it am speaking from the standpoint of this department. 

. Mr. JONES: I have a question in connection with a consultation among 
a NATO members which you mentioned in your earlier remarks and you did 
4 not elaborate on it at the time. I would be very interested to see encouraged 
~ not only consultation on matters of military and political affairs but also in 
c regard to those economic affairs that so directly effect the members of the 
‘ NATO alliance. It is my hope that when the meeting takes piece in Paris, 
: that sort of consultation should be considered. 


Mr. HotowacH: Mr. Chairman, there are one or two remarks I. would 
like to make and one or two suggestions with respect to the very discussion 
we are having at this time. At the very outset, I would like to say that I 
enjoyed the statement which the new Secretary of State for Exernal Affairs 

_ made with respect to some of our foreign relations and problems and I would 
like to say to you, sir, that we as a nation have a great stake in the decisions, 
- and/or activities in this particular field. We wish you well in the performance 

of your responsibilities and opportunities. The first suggestion I would like 
to make deals with the proposal which was submitted during the external 


— 


i: _ Patterson. Twas “rather disappointed to heat the interpretation and’ the views 
of théSécretary of State for Externl Affairs with respect to the desirability 
of such a consultative committee. I believe the underlying principle in that 
proposal was to strengthen parliamentary control and influence with respect 
_ to foreign policy. 

an Now that is a parliamentary right and I think it ought to be encouraged. 

2 Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): So do I. 


Mr. JONES: I can appreciate that we have had opportunities off and on to 
debate external affairs. There is the opportunity of asking questions before 
orders of the day but these things in no way detract from the desirability of 
having such a consultative committee. | 
ioe Now the second suggestion is this: if it is true that our foreign policy 
mee eects the will of our people, then ak seems to me des aa that the practice 


+| Mr. Smith to answer at least one of the ques 
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of the members spoke but I know for a fact there were many members who 
were desirous of expressing their points of view. However by the reason of 
the limitation of time, were not able to do so. Therefore I certainly believe 
that we should have the opportunity of debating external affairs made more 
often for us. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In that context could I say a word, sir? 

Mr. JONES: Certainly. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): There is no difference of opinion between 
the hon. member for Fraser Valley and myself. We are agreed on the objectives 
and I say that as a fact. In my earlier statement here today I asked the question 
whether the present machinery could not be made more effective and 
accomplish those results without setting up another group. I am not in a 
position to say whether this committee is or is not being used sufficiently in the 
views of the hon. member who has just spoken. 

Mr. Chairman, surely you must have the right every chairman has to 
call a meeting of this committee and I think it should be called—and I say 
this emphatically,—it should be called and set up earlier in the session. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: Set up and called. Sei 

Mr. HoLtowacH: The point I stress is the need of more opportunities for 
members of the House, of Commons to debate external affairs. There is only 
one way in which the opinions and views of our peoples can be expressed and 
that is by way of their members in the House of Commons. I feel that in the 
past we have had too little opportunity to discuss some of these vital issues . 
which face us as a nation. That is the point I wish to stress now with respect to 
the estimates themselves. There is one thing I would like to have clarification 
on in order to pass proper judgment on these estimates. Could the minister tell 
us what process is involved in computing these figures? Are these figures 
which we have before us the maximum or the minimum estimates required by | 
the various— 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Would you permit the Under Secretary 
to answer. 

Mr. LEGER: I think it would be better if that question were answered when 
we get into the administration details of the budget on Thursday or Friday. I 
would like to prepare a statement. 

Mr. HoLowacu: No one wishes to detract from the prestige of the External 
Affairs Department but it seems to me there is a very strong opinion in the 
nation that we should squeeze all the water we can out of some of our 
programs. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : That would not accomplish some of the 
objectives expressed here today. 
Mr. COLDWELL: Are we to go away with the impression that we have handed 


over our defence completely to the military and that there is no political control 
at the moment over these arrangements. 


Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): No, sir. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Is that the impression we are to gO away with? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. 

Mr. COLDWELL: That is the impression I got. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac) ; No, it is not. 1hJ 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I wonder if it is possible for. 
tions Mr. Pearson put ‘to him, 
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and this ties in with this question as to the political control of this moment. 
Suppose General Partridge is away and Air Marshal Slemon has to make a 
decision at this moment, whom does he telephone? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to answer that question. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Then Mr. Coldwell’s apprehen- 
sion is, I think, well founded. 

Mr. PATTERSON: I wonder if Air Marshal Slemon knows whom he is to 
contact when the situation arises in which he must take action? 

Mr. Pearson: Would it be any help to the minister if I, or some of the 
other members of the committee, were to indicate some of the questions which 
we might wish to ask the minister on Thursday, in order to give him an 
opportunity to discuss these matters with the officials of his department? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would appreciate the courtesy. 

Mr. Pearson: If that is agreeable, I would like to mention one or two 
things which I hope to bring up, or which some of my colleagues might bring 
up, during the next meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think that would be very helpful, and we appreciate it. 

Mr. Pearson: I would like to ask some more questions about the NATO 
council meeting. I notice the minister said one of the main purposes of that 
meeting would be to increase the deterrent. I would like to follow that up. 

Then I would like to bring up the question of disarmament at the United 
Nations. There are one or two questions I would like to ask about the com- 
mittee which has been set up. Then I would like to ask some questions about 
exchange of information on atomic energy, and particularly the work of the 
new United Nations atomic energy agency in Vienna. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): What is the committee? 

Mr. PEARSON: It is the United Nations atomic energy agency which was 
established about a year ago. 

Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): Would you name the committee? 

Mr. PEARSON: The new disarmament commission of twenty-five. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Thank you. 

Mr. PEARSON: Then I would like to ask you some cited aon UNEF 
and middle east matters, especially the arrangements for the sharing of the 
cost of UNEF, and the clearance of the Suez Canal. Perhaps these questions 
will be sufficient for now. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): They will hold me for a while. 

Nar: HERRIDGE: I would like to ask what procedure is followed in the event 
the commander of NORAD wishes to release a press release which concerns 
matters in which Canada is involved. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): May I give notice of a question 


concerning a statement made a day or two ago by Mr. Walter Nash, the 
_ prime minister designate of New Zealand, to the effect that that country 


would be urging at the United Nations the banning of nuclear tests. My 
question would be a request for comment by the Canadian government on 
that matter. 

Mr. Stick: I would like to express the appreciation of the committee for 
the frank answering of our questions by the minister. I think we will get 
along very well together. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I wish to ask a question on technical aid. - 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): In the context of capital aid I would 


_ like to have the opportunity to circulate a copy of the statement Mrs. Fair- 


g clough is making this morning on SUNFED. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn I think we should thank Mr. Smith 
for his frank answers and for his attendance here this morning. He has assured 
me he will appear again on Thursday at 3:00 p.m. I also wish to thank you, 
gentlemen, for the good order you have kept this morning. It is a little diffi- 
cult to hear in all corners of the room. There were one or two speakers whom 
I believe the reporters found difficult to hear. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THuRSDAY December 5, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.00 p.m. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Best, Cardin, Fairfield, 
Gauthier (Lake St. John), Haidasz, Herridge, Holowach, Jones, Jung, Knowles 
(Winnipeg North Centre), Kucherepa, Low, MacKEachen, Macnaughton, Mac- 
_ quarrie, Montgomery, McCleave, McGee, Patterson, Pearson, Pratt, Smith 

_ (Calgary South), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), and. White—27. 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, ‘Secretary of State for 
. External Affairs; Messrs. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Associate Under-Secretary; H. F. Clark, Director, 

Finance Division; H. B. Robinson, Special Assistant to the secretary of State - 
_ for External Affairs; W. T. Delworth, Executive Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; J. J. McCardle, Defence Liaison (1) Division; 
R. Grey, Economic Division. 


\ 
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The Chairman called the meeting to order. 


By leave of the Committee it was ordered that the following documents, 
copies of which have been distributed to members of the Committee, be 
_ printed as appendices to the record of this day’s proceedings: 
1. Department of External Affairs Main Estimates 1957-58—Informa- 
tional Material (See Appendices A, B, C, D, E and F). 


2. Statement by the Honourable Ellen Fairclough on the Economic 
Development of Underdeveloped Countries. (See Appendix G). 


a ee eee 


_ The Chairman announced that on continued consideration of Item 94, Mr. 
Smith would answer several questions asked of him at the last meeting held 
Tuesday, December 3. 


In the course of his statement, Mr. Smith made reference to and was 
questioned regarding the following subjects: 


1. NORAD (North American Air Defence). 

2. NATO (North Atlantic Treaty Organization). 

3. UNEF (United Nations Emergency Force)—Suez Canal Clearance. 
4. Relations with the U.S.S.R. 

5. Atomic Energy. 


Copies of “Canada and the United Nations 1956-57” were distributed to 
members of the Committee. 


See 
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The Chairman announced that Mr. Smith would be unable to attend the 
Committee’s meeting scheduled for Friday, December 6, and that Mr. Leger, 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs and officers of the Department 
will be present. 


f Mr. Smith’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 5.20 p.m. 
_ to meet again at 10.00 a.m. Friday, December 6. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, December 5, 1957. 
a D.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we now have a quorum. I ask you to 
come to order. 


4 _ The first item that I have to bring to your attention and to ask you to 
support is the printing of the detailed financial statement that was distributed 
at the last meeting, and to announce that the statement of the hon. Mrs. Fair- 
clough at the United Nations will be printed as an appendix to today’s proceed- 
ings. Is that agreeable? 


| 
] 
Agreed. 

¥ Now, members of the committee, we are still on item 94 and I shall turn 
: you over to the minister. 


: Hon. SIDNEY E. SMITH (Minister of External Affairs): With your indul- 
_ gence, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to gloss some 
_ of the remarks that I made on Tuesday, or to explain them more fully. 


. _ Mr. Stick asked a question about the discussion of economic cooperation 
_ within NATO and I endeavoured to point out to Mr. Stick that there would 
inevitably be some discussion of economic cooperation in respect to the produc- 
tion of weapons but I expressed doubt as to whether there might be any refer- 
ence to economic cooperation generally. 

There is some intimation—though it is not certain—but there seems to be an 
indication that the question of economic cooperation on larger fronts might 
come up. 

In that context I think it would be useful for the committee to hear the 
text of article 2 of the North Atlantic Treaty which reads as follows: 


The parties will contribute toward the further development of peace- 
ful and friendly international relations by strengthening their free insti- 
tutions, by bringing about a better understanding of the principles upon 
which these institutions are founded, and by promoting conditions of 
stability and well-being. They will seek to eliminate conflict in their 
international economic policies and will encourage economic collabora- 

tion between any or all of them. 


Ys So I bring the committee up to date on the possibility that there might be 
a general discussion, and I would add further, however, that it was never 
intended that NATO itself should become an executive institution for trade and 
_ financial matters. There are other organizations—and I shall mention one— 
- which deal with those questions. But article 2 as I interpret it, establishes the 
principle of cooperation and collaboration within the alliance and discussion as 
a possibility within the general framework without providing executive 
a authority or administrative action in that regard. 

4 I have had an opportunity to study carefully a portion of the committee’s 
. proceedings at its last meeting which was held on Tuesday, December 3 con- 
cerning NORAD. I feel that I should take the opportunity to elaborate or put 
in their context some of the remarks that I made on that occasion. I was satis- 
3 fied-as I gave them that they were in context, but now I am not so sure. 
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I have discussed the matter with the officials of the department and they ~ 
agree with me. First of all I would like to offer an explanation of my remarks 
concerning the part which my department played in this matter. 

You may recall the context. I was saying that the department will come into > 
the picture when there is an exchange of notes which we contemplate—the 
preparation for an exchange of notes. ‘e 

When I spoke on Tuesday with respect to NORAD I had in mind no depart- 
ure from the rule for negotiating necessary governmental agreements. But I 
have—and I must take the full responsibility for this—confirmed my impression 
upon reading the minutes that my remarks in that context were given undue 
emphasis by me. 

Much of the consultation to date with the United States authority has been 
on the establishment of NORAD from a military aspect; much of it. But I 
would interpolate here that these discussions were made possible first by . 
political decisions of the two countries. 

I suppose that some of the misunderstanding is due to the fact that I did 
not join the department until September 13 and that I did not emphasize earlier 
the facets of this whole problem. ButIcan say now that the discussions relating 
to political decisions involved the Department of External Affairs; and as I said 
a moment ago, it will be even more deeply involved when the stage is reached 
for the negotiations and the actual exchange of notes. , 

IT endeavoured to explain the position of the political authorities of the two 
countries and the decision to establish NORAD on an interim basis and to have 
the responsible officials of that command make suggestions to the two govern- 
ments as to the requirements necessary to give full effect to the principle 
already approved by the two governments, namely that the air defence of the 
North American continent required the integration under a single commander 
of the operational control of the two air defence forces. . 

I said on Tuesday—and I quote from the minutes, the typewritten script, 
as follows: 


So far as this department is concerned—and I say this very emphati- 
cally—so far as this department is concerned—we have not been brought 
into this picture whatever. This has been a discussion on a military 
basis. This department deals with the political aspect of it. 


I could argue that it is clear in the context; but to make it abundantly clear, 
I say to the committee—and I offer this in all frankness—that I mean it in 
the military context, and in the military context it is true. 

Military matters have been the responsibility of the Minister of National 
Defence and I have no knowledge of them. But regarding the political context 
in August or earlier, my department’s involvement indeed goes back for two 
years under the former government. My department had at the time when 
the dicision with respect to NORAD was taken—it had as its minister the 
Right Hon. the Prime Minister and he, in the Department of External Affairs 

-and the government were seized of it, and they acted on the political aspects. 
That is the clarification I would like to make in that context. { 

A number of questions were asked—and I am now in a better position to 
answer them than when we met last—concerning what might be grouped under 
the heading of civilian control and of military operations. 

I can assure the committee that the government has had this principle 
of civilian control always in mind in the negotiations to date concerning the 
establishment of NORAD. 

Ministers first of all approved in principle the need for an integrated 


command. On the United States side the Secretary of Defence made this 
decision in principle. 
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Y Then the government appointed Air Marshal Slemon as Deputy Commander 
of NORAD. The Minister of National Defence and the Secretary of Defence 
of the United States thereupon announced on August 1, 1957, the agreement 
. of the two governments to the setting up of a system of integrated operational 
Z * control of the air defence forces of Canada and the United States under an 
j _integrated command responsible to the chiefs of staff of both countries. 
k 

3 

$ 


_ When the exact terms of defence of the command are finally settled, they 
will reflect the chain of command outlined in the statement of August 1. The 
military commanders, in turn, as all members are aware, are subject to their 


respective civilian authorities. 


I would say this in closing this part of my opening statement, that I hope 

_what I have said will clear away, in the minds of members of the committee, 

: any doubts which may have existed as to the necessity of this new command. 

+I must say that I did not think there were any doubts in that regard as to 

the government’s attempt to meet what it, in unison with the United States 
government, agreed was a problem requiring urgent attention. 


, Once again I trust that the detailed matters to which I have been speaking 
q of a military nature which may yet be in the minds of members of the 
_ committee will be taken up with the Minister of National Defence. And I 
would hope, subject to security provisions, that it would be possible to lay 
before the house the notes that will be prepared and exchanged, and if that 
be your wish, I would be happy to answer questions in the house in that 
context. . 


Another short statement with your indulgence: I was somewhat concerned 
about the headlines which I saw in a newspaper relating to my observations 
on east-west relations. 


I did not incorporate into my statement before. the committee some of 
the things I endeavoured to say in the House of Commons in my maiden speech, 
and I am not discounting—I am not relenting on the view that I expressed; but 
those headlines indicated—or seemed to carry the suggestion—that we would 
be subservient to any proposal in the context. 


I would repeat again our genuine and sustained interest in finding peaceful 
solutions to the issues which divide us from the communist world, and I repeat 
what I said: “No sane person could run the risk of shutting any promising 
door on the possibility of coexistence”, and in expressing agreement on the 
necessity for the negotiation of problems that divide the two worlds as and 
when opportunity affords or may be created for that purpose, I think of all 
those who did express agreement that we can advance a solution of some of 
the problems. But I would remind the members of the committee of what I 
said—that we must keep our powder dry—and this does not—I repeat—it does 
_ hot discount or subtract from this considered proposal on my part. We should 
have a long period of preparation or a period sufficiently long for preparation 
- on the part of the east and west. Some of the leaders might meet. Naturally 
_ we would not be falling into a trap of propaganda. None of us would want 
- to see happen again the complacency that struck the west—overcame the west 
one might nearly say—after the Geneva Conference. I did say in’my speech 
in the house that we would have to have some assurance—that is, an assurance 
q which we could count upon—that the Soviet bloc would cease in their attempts 
- to dominate the smaller countries and dominate other people. 

; I was asked a question the other day and I am grateful for the anticipa- 
‘tion of that question. May I read it you: About an exchange of information 
on atomic energy and the work of the international atomic energy agency; 
and about the Middle East with particular reference to the cost of UNEF and 
the clearance of the Suez Canal, disarmament and nuclear tests, and economic 
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co-operation in NATO. Mr. Stick asked that last cHicatione and I thought ie ; 
I would take it and the others up with you today. These are some of the notes . 
which I made and I am now ready to start in that text. . 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Smith. " 
Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): Would the minister deal first — 


of all with supplementary questions relating to the two ae about which - 


he just spoke? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, 


Mr. Know.es (Winnipeg North Centre): I would just like to ask a 
further question or two concerning NORAD. I realize what the minister says 
about the responsibility of the defence department in this matter thus far. 
I am sure that I have listened very carefully to what Mr. Pearkes had to 
say about this question in the House of Commons between 12 and 1 o’clock; 
but it seems to me that he left us in the same state of uncertainty that we 
have been left in by the answers from the Department of External Affairs. 


What bothers me is this: first of all I would like to say that we are all 
agreed on the necessity and desirability of joint defence of the North Amer- 
ican continent. But it seems to me that with respect to such a tremendous 
proposition as that, there should have been in this interim basis some docu- 
ments supporting it or some agreement much more meaningful and See 
than those to which we have been referred. 


I have in my hand a copy of sessional paper 183. External Affairs has 
told us that this is the official document for the joint air defence which is to 
be found in NORAD. 


Sessional paper 183 consists of two pages; first a page which gives the 


date of the order in council, 1957 10 and 3, and all it says is that Air Marshal — 


Slemon is to be Deputy Commander of Canadian-United States air defence, — 
and it states what his salary is to be because of his responsibility as a repre- 
sentative in the United States. The other page is a copy of a joint press release ~ 
issued by the Secretary of Defence of the United States and the Minister of 
National Defence of Canada under the date of August 1, 1957, in which we are 
told that the two governments have agreed to this joint air defence command. 

I am not suggesting that we should have something as bulky as the 
British North America Act or the constitution of the United States or the 
charter of the United Nations; but it does seem to me that we should have 
something more than an order in council setting out the salary, and a press 
release, as the substantial basis for the joint air defence of the United States 
and Canada. 

Mr. Pearkes said in the house that these matters were agreed to by the © 
\governments of Canada and the United States; and the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs said a few minutes ago that the principle was approved by 
the two governments. Well, it does seem to me that we should have some 
kind of order in council. I know that we cannot ask for cabinet minutes; but — 
I feel that we should have some order in council or some kind of document 
indicating that agreement. 


What does it mean just to have a press release stating that these two 
governments have agreed to this principle, important and far reaching as 
it is, and desirable as it is? 9a 

Is the minister in a position to elaborate on that subject? Am I correct in © 


saying that these two pieces of paper are all that are in existence by way of 
a basis for NORAD at the present time? - : 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to say what actual papers 
passed between the Department of National Defence which carried on these 
_ conversations with the Secretary of Defence for the United States without 
_ disclosing cabinet secrets. + 
The appointment of Air Marshal Slemon was the foundation of the joint 
defence arrangement; and as I stated on Tuesday—and I say it again—I said 
_._the sooner the better the notes should be drawn up and exchanged. 
Speaking for myself, I like to explore a new field—so long as war does not 
/ catch up with us in the meantime. I like to work a thing out by induction 
_ rather than by deduction or by some hypothesis or some premise which has 
not yet been tested. 
As I said on Tuesday, the joint commanders worked together in’ harness 
in putting forward recommendations with respect to the matters you are raising, 
and that is why I suppose I laid emphasis on the exchange of notes. - 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): As a member from Winnipeg I 
still want to call you Doctor. 


: Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Please do not. I gave up the doctorates. 
All my doctorates are “phony”. 


a Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): When you read this order in 
' council it says that Air Marshal Slemon is appointed as Deputy Commander 
" in Chief of Canadian-United States air defence command. Here is an appoint- 
4 ment to an establishment for the legal basis of which we do not have any 
document. 
_ The problem was also presented to us in your own words when you said 
that these military discussions—these discussions at the military level—were 
' . made possible by political decisions of the two countries, and that the Depart- 
- ment of External Affairs was somehow involves in the making of those political 
- decisions. : 

Can you tell us, sir, something more about the making of those political 

decisions, and how the Department of External Affairs became involved? 
; I recognize that we have a type of government where every member of 
_ the cabinet is responsible to all the other members for what goes on and for 
what you might say to us. Does not the Minister of National Defence speak 
. for the government when he negotiates with the Secretary of State of the 
United States? But you yourself and Mr. Pearkes keep talking about these 
things as a larger, over-riding proposition that the governments approved of. 
What we are concerned about is to get just where the whole Canadian govern- 
ment comes into the picture,and in particular where the civil authority of 
is superior to the military authority. 


Mr. SmituH (Hastings-Frontenac): In its decision the cabinet had the advice 
of the Secretary of State for External Affairs at that time. That was brought 
to bear on the political decision of the cabinet to authorize this principle, and 

_ to ask the Minister of National Defence to take it up further with his counter- 
part in the United States. | 
Mr KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Right at that point we are agreed 
_ that we cannot ask for cabinet minutes for discussion as we go along; but would 
a you say that the final decision was reached by the cabinet? 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): In principle, but not finally. 

Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): It was a decision in principle? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): To establish it. arta 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): On the basis of which there 
were negotiations? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 


ae 
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Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): How was that decision in principle 


recorded? >. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am unable to tell you because I was 
not there at the time. Moreover, if I did know, and if I were in cabinet, I 
would not disclose it. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I think it has been said as a principle that 
we should approve a unified command, and I cannot help but wonder from 
the line of questioning, if it is not the principle that is the concern of the hon. 
member’s (Mr. Knowles) questioning. But let us assume for the sake of 
argument that the principle is generally agreed to. I think surely what must 
have happened and has happened many times since, is that this was basically, 
to begin with, what it always must be, a military consideration. 

It really then becomes a case of reviewing defence commitments, with the 
assurance that they are going to be military first, and political second, assuming 
of course that the first is to be satisfied, and then designating what the military 
agreement should be, or what shall be agreed to. 

As I see this, I think the fact is that it is an example—let us take one 
element and get into it: that Canada should play a certain part, certainly if the 
considerations are military considerations. Certainly in the initial consideration, 
that is the military consideration which was later confirmed by political agree- 
ment, it seems to me the only criticism which perhaps could be levied, in view 
of the minister’s statement, is the question of the time it has taken after the 
agreement was made until the time it was interpreted by an exchange of notes 
at the political level. I would hate to think the question would be determined 
at the political level without consideration as to whether or not it was feasible 
from a military standpoint. Naturally the chief of the air staff and General 
Norstad had to give consideration to it from the practical aspect of what 
was required from a military standpoint, and that has been explained here by 
the defence minister. It then became a question for consideration by the 
two governments at a political level. I suggested that is the rule rather 
than the exception and we place considerably more importance on the delay 
which has occurred since that time than on the political agreement which was 
presented to the house. 


t 


Mr. PEARSON: Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word, I do not know whether . 


I am following the inductive or the deductive method in what I am going to 
say; but I do not quite agree with Mr. Smith. I feel it must have been the case 
that the Department of National Defence here and the Department of Defence 
in the United States agreed on this command before it went to the cabinet; 


that would be the normal course, and I am sure it was followed in this instance. | 


But, once the decision was made in the cabinet, as the minister has said, it 
became a political decision. As the Minister of National Defence has said in 
the House of Commons today the political decision resulted in the setting up 
of this command and also in the appointment of a commander and a deputy 
commander who, according to Mr. Pearkes, have their authority from both 
governements. : 

Therefore my worry, and it is a genuine one, is not that military considera- 
tion was not given to it prior to the political decision, but rather as to the exact 
nature of that political decision. I am not particularly concerned as to how it 
was arrived at because if it were a cabinet decision all the departments con- 
cerned would have had an opportunity in cabinet, through their minister, to 


express their views about it. But what.we have now is a document appointing 


a Canadian deputy commander of the unified command, but we do not know 
what that command is. Perhaps we will not know until the exchange of notes 
between the two governments is completed; but meanwhile I assume on the 
basis of some authority and interim arrangement, or whatever you may wish 
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to call it—an agreement between two departments of the two governments— 
we have on some authority a command which has operational control of 
certain Canadian forces. That, of course, is rather a different situation to some 
of the other NATO activities upon which we have embarked. ; 


General Norstad had operational control and command over Canadian 
soldiers in Europe. We know the source of that command, and it was dis- 


. caused and agreed upon. This to me seems to be something rather different. 


We do not know very much about this command—and there are some things 
about it which we should not know because of military considerations 
—hbut we do know that the United States commander has said he has 
authority—under whatever agreement may have been reached—from 


_ President Eisenhower, and President Eisenhower is the only person he 
' mentioned, to order into action all those-troops over which he has operational 


control in certain circumstances. We do not know whether he has the same 
authority from the government of Canada. We do not know whether the 
deputy commander, who is a Canadian and who would be in charge if the 
American commander were away, would have the same authority from 
Washington or from Ottawa. 


I think we are entitled to express at least some curiosity as to the 
nature of this command and its control over Canadian forces. Perhaps our 
curiosity will be satisfied when the exchange of notes is completed. . Mean- 
while, without an exchange of notes, the commanders seem to have exactly 
the same authority as they would have under an exchange of notes; other- 
wise what is all the excitement about. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The member for Algoma East (Mr. 
Pearson) knows about this problem. It became a problem about two or three 
years ago and during the period of the last government. The information 
I have is that in those days there was established a joint study group by 
Canada and the United States. Then the recommendations of this study 
group were accepted, approved .by the chiefs of staff of both countries, and 
then there came what I have designated as the political action of the two 
sides in terms of principle. I say this, when this government came into 
power in June they felt a sense of urgency about the objectives of this joint 
command; having regard to the rapid’ scientific developments they felt they 
should do some things right away. It did not take them two years. 


Mr. Montcomery: Mr. Chairman, as I understand Mr. Smith’s last 
explanation it is to the effect that this command has been established as a 
result of two years study by the military personnel of both countries. 


Mr. SMitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Over two years. It started in 1954. 


Mr. MontcomMeEry: You suggested there was a continuation of the study 
from a sort of preliminary administrative stage in order to decide on and 
work out a final agreement as to how it shall be operated from the standpoint 
of cominand. I understand it has not yet reached the final stage. 


Mr. SMitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): No. These notes have not been 
prepared. The United States authorities have assured us they will exchange 
notes with us, and that is what will happen through what I might call 
normal diplomatic channels; but, you do not have to use ambassadors for 


communications between governments. You may have exchanges between 


governments on the basis of departments. If it involves a political decision, 
then that calls for the authority of the government or the cabinet. 


Mr. PEARSON: If this is merely the preliminary stage of negotiations 


_ which have yet to be completed, signed, sealed and delivered, through 
_ intergovernmental agreements, then it is difficult to understand why at a 
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preliminary stage of this kind, there should be such an important stage — 


as turning over to a joint command under a United States general the opera- 


tional control of the R.C.A.F. 
On the other point, the minister is quite correct when he says this matter 
has been under consideration for a year or two. That consideration was 


being given, I believe, interdepartmentally as well as departmentally. The 


minister will also agree that that consideration which has extended over such 
a long time is evidence of the important nature of this problem. That con- 
sideration was not completed until, I believe, the early part of this year and 


no cabinet consideration of any kind was given to the results of that con-- 


sideration until a meeting to which the minister has referred and not by 
the previous administration. The decision that was then taken was the 
political decision putting into some kind of effective action the result of 
the interdepartmental considerations which had taken place over a period of 
a couple of years. 


Mr. JONES: Do I understand Mr. Pearson is inclined to believe the cabinet 


of his government did not concern themselves with this problem of North > 


American defence. 


Mr. Pearson: No. This particular study of the question of a joint command 


had extended over many months and had not been considered by any previous 
administration; it was not considered in any way, shape or form by the 
previous cabinet. ‘ 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): But it had been studied interdepartmentally? © 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes, for a long time. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): If it were a matter of life or death, or 
attack over the north lands, and that was appreciated by the previous govern- 
ment, why did it take two or three years to do this? . 


Mr. PEARSON: Because under the previous government pretty good oper- 


ational arrangements had been made for coordination of defence activities. 
This proposal is not one which only coordinates. It is unification. I think if 
there had been an emergency before this joint command went into effect there 
_ would have been swift and effective methods taken to deal with it which had 


been approved by the departments of national defence of both governments up 


to that time. 
Mr. JonEs: But not politically. 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes. But they did not involve the putting of any Canadian’ 


forces under non-Canadian command. 
Mr. Jones: You said this could operate quickly in the face of danger. Now, 


in view of the great rapidity with which attack can be delivered on this: 


country are you saying that the type of arrangement which was set up by the 


previous government was such that before Canadian forces could rise into the 
air cabinet consideration had to be taken? 


Mr. PEARSON: No. I did not say that, and I do not think anything I said 
could be interpreted in that way. I said the previous arrangements involved 
cooperation and coordination between the air defence forces of both countries 
but the present arrangements involve unification of command. 


Mr. Jones: How was it proposed to get Canadian forces off the ground in) 


the case of attack? How was political control to be obtained under the pevious 
governmental arrangements? 


: Mr. Pearson: Perhaps I should not attempt to answer this. The Canadian 
defence forces were then under complete control of the Canadian government; 


they were not subject to any control of the kind about which we are speaking 
now. The authority was in the government. » 
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Mr. Jones: I thought you said this was a coordinated planning and would 
therefore involve use of American forces? 

P _ Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We have heard the hon. member for 
Algoma East (Mr. Pearson) say enthusiastically: “Yes. This is a thing to be 


_ desired, this'bold venture.” Have I misinterpreted your remarks? 


Mr. PEARSON: I may well have said that. This might be the best way of 
doing this job, and we should not boggle that collective defence, because we 
already have accepted this obligation in Europe and have Canadian forces in 
Europe today under the operational control of non-Canadian generals. I do 
not think any of us complain about that.’ That was done as a result of a 
political agreement and was not done until that political agreement had been 
_ discussed and approved in the Canadian parliament. 
‘My worry now is that this kind of thing has been done for North American 
defence and I do not quite know under what authority it was done. That 
is a legitimate subject for curiosity and interest on our part. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): All we know is that it is done 


under an order in council appointing Marshal Slemon, stating his salary, and 
a press release. 


= 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Implicit in that is an agreement. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): That is what we think we 
_ should know something more about. When we are told Air Marshal Slemon 
_ is herein appointed to be deputy commander of the air defence command, 
- our first and legitimate question is what is the constitutional ‘basis in political 
terms of that air defence command. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Is it not logical to assume that five months 
is not a long period of time in which to work out something as involved 
as that? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It became effective on September 12. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): What happened which brought it 
into effect on that day? } 

Bs. Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot say. I suppose negotiations 
between the two departments of defence. That is one of the matters involving 
the minister of national defence. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Would that be the date of the 
exchange of any notes? 
* Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not know. That is the date on 
- which the command became effective. 
; Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): This command involving inter- 
national relationships became effective on that date but you, as Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, do not know how it became effective on that 
M date? 

_ Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): That exchange is a military matter as 
to how they would set it up and the terms of establishment and so on and 
so forth. . 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I wonder if you are able to 
answer the question I asked with reference to the way in which your depart- 
ment became involved in these discussions. I realize this was before you 
became the minister; but it is your department. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would believe, from my experience, 
_ that it would have been discussed in the department and advice obtained on 
a the political implications and so forth. Even if I had been involved in those 
_ discussions I do not think it would be proper for me to involve the permanent 
officials; I am the one who takes the responsibility. 


/ 
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Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes. Also if it was done before 

you became secretary of state you are taking the responsibility for Mr. 

Diefenbaker. , 

Mr. Pearson: And if it was done before Mr. Diefenbaker he is taking 
responsibility for me. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not think a minister should be 
called upon to disclose the type of communications within the department or 
among departments. i ’ 

Mr. Pearson: Would it not be appropriate to say, if it were the case, that 
it was done by an interdepartmental committee or through that machinery. 
That is the normal machinery. I suppose it was done in that way in this case. 


Mr. KNow es (Winnipeg North Centre): Was there anything in the United 
States comparable to this order in council which we have, or anything in the 
United States which is more substantial than this order in council? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was an authoritative act on the part 
of the government, but I do not know how it was ratified or -confirmed. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Was the appointment of General. 
Partridge similarly by a document which appointed him the commander, the 
basis of which is an exchange of notes which we have not seen? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The under-secretary informs we could 
ascertain that from a friendly power. However I do not know that I should 
speak about the. constitutional machinery and administrative machinery of 
another country. 


Mr. KNow es (Winnipeg North Centre): But where we have a top-rank- 
ing officer appointed to be deputy to a general of another country I think you 
might consider obtaining for us the document on the basis of which the 
United States general, General Partridge, is appointed to be commander. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): 'The under-secretary advises me that 
he believes that he could obtain this from a country such as the United States 
of America. We will do our best. 


Mr. PEARSON: I would hope they would agree to that in view of the fact 
that General Partridge said he had authority over all forces under his com- 
mand which includes Canadian. os 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): We will send him a copy of 
this in exchange. 


Mr. PATTERSON: This question has been raised on several other occasions 
and the answer may have been given by American authority. Has General 
Partridge authority to act now; that is in this instance, has he authority to act 
without reference to either the United States or the Canadian governments 
in the event of an emergency? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I spoke about civilian control, and 
that will be maintained. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): So that at the present time, 
in the interim, General Partridge must receive authorization from the United 


a ea and the Canadian governments before he actually sends the unit into 
action. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Unless—I am informed—Canadian air 
space has been invaded by hostile planes; and a commander in the field or 
a commander in the air, if he is attacked and he knows he is attacked by ; 
hostile and belligerent forces, will do his best to get in touch with the civil — 
powers, but I cannot contemplate this, that he would stay there in the air 
and be shot down if he is attacked. 
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ee Mr. KNOWLES ( Winnipeg North Centre): In the event of General Part- 
S ridge seeking authority from the United States government, is he also obligated 
_ to seek authority from the Canadian government as well? 


G _ Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Pearkes answered that question 
a in the house. I would like to have a look at his answer. It was several weeks 
_ ago. I would emphasize, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 


a is not an air force for offensive operations, it is an air defence arrangement. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre ): I realize that, Mr. Minister, 
“4 but: the thing about which I am wondering is, is General Partridge going to 
i} operate under the authority alone of the United States government or. is he 


' going to operate under the authority of both the United States and the 
- Canadian governments. 


Mr. Pearson: I am. speaking now of this interim period. 


. Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would like to get a little better ac- 
- quainted with the facts. I will ascertain that. My recollection is that that was 
- answered, that a statement was made in the house. I do not want to say 
something just off the cuff in that context. 


; Mr. HOLOWACH: Mr. Chairman, is it a fact that, as matters stand at the f 

_ present time, decisions can be made by this military command without first | 

_ receiving approval from either the United States or the Canadian governments? 
| 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is the point I would like to be clear* 
on 


) 
| Z| 
Mr. SmMitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, that question was answered | 
by Mr. Pearkes this morning. 


1¢ 


P Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I forget the answer. I was not in the ! // 
_ house. I was in the gallery. Perhaps that is where I should have stayed. i 
. Mr. PEARSON: He said, Mr. Chairman, that the United States commander 


got his authority from both governments. 
Mr. KNOWLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): What happens if they disagree? 


4 

4 . Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I think they would agreee in the case 
: of a hostile attack or invasion. 

i Mr. HoLowacH: There is a second question I would like to place before 
q the Minister of. External Affairs. Does this arrangement involve only Canada 
_ and the United States, or is NATO interlocked in the decisions which are 
: made by this committee? 

A Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): As I stated last day, NATO was in- 
_ formed of it—NATO was sent a copy of that communique. I am not in a posi-. 
_ tion to answer. I would have to ask someone from the Department of National 
_ Defence to explain to me the ramifications and the inter-relations with NATO. 


. Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): The sentence in the press re- 
_ lease on that point simply says: 


* This bilateral arrangement extends the mutual security objectives 
. of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization to the air defences of the 
: Canada-United States region. 

3 I. think we would all agree with that statement of fact, but it hardly provides 
- a constitutional basis for an arrangement with NATO, does it? 


; Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): I have before me this statement that the 
8 Canada-United States region is within the NATO area and is obviously in 
_ the North Atlantic Treaty. 

q The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 
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Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): I wonder if the minister would 


be in a position to indicate how soon the final exchange of notes might take 


place? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Fairly soon. I cannot put a date on it. 
The recommendations have come from the integrated command. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Fairly soon or very soon? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Fairly soon, and that is the best I can 
do. I think it would be misleading to the committee if I said “very soon”, 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Is it the intention of the government, when the notes are 


completed, to have the arrangement confirmed by some document in par- 


liament? 

.Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot anticipate the nature of the 
notes. It might be that there would be a security measure involved. 

Mr. HrerripGE: Yes, but I was referring to the principle of the arrange- 
ment; something like the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I can assure the members of the com- 
mittee that it will not be loaded, in order to keep it out of the house, with 
security measures. 

Mr. Pearson: Might it not be a useful thing when these documents are 
completed to refer them to the NATO council for consideration—this-is with- 
out prejudice to reference to the Canadian parliament, of course—in the hope 
that perhaps this command—NORAD—might be in some way more closely 
associated with NATO than it would be if it were a command brought about 


only by bilateral action under the United States-Canadian planning group 


of NATO which is not a.NATO command in any sense of the word? Perhaps an 
opportunity might arise later on, when the work here is completed, to bring 
this command into some closer association with NATO, just as the four other 
commands have been set up under NATO. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I assure the hon. member that we will 


keep his observations in mind. 

Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): I take it you will also keep in 
mind the implication of Mr. Herridge’s question, that some persons feel. it 
would be desirable to have parliament action in connection with any decision 
reached by the government? 

Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): Has that always been true? I am here 
to answer questions, I should not be asking them. : 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It was certainly done with 
respect to NATO. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, would it not be necessary for this to be 
very closely tied in with NATO because of the clause in the NATO agreement, 
which states, that an attack on any one is an attack on all and, in the event of 
the other nations of NATO being drawn into it, then there would have to 
be some correlation between the command in North America and the entire 
‘NATO command. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is another facet, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Pearson: Leaving aside for the moment the question of the procedure 
as to how this agreement has been reached, and the political implication of it, 
and all that sort of thing which we have been discussing, I am worried about 
an arrangement which will make possible a very quick defensive action in an 
emergency, because that would be essential in an emergency. Perhaps it is 
more worrying to think that once defensive action was taken, of that kind, 
retaliatory action might follow immediately, and that action is now not under 


, 
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NATO control, so far as strategic retaliation is concerned, but under United 


States and United Kingdom control. Perhaps, and this is just observation, the 
attack is coming when NATO might wish to give a closer look, under the 


“North American arrangement, for strategic retaliation, so that they could be 


more closely associated with NATO. 


Mr. JONES: I would think, Mr. Chairman, that those remarks would apply 
to the general problem, as a relationship to five government and the forces of 
the United States, and it is a world-wide ramification of its responsibilities 
towards defence. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? Would you like to stand 
this item aside so that we could return to it, rather than conclude it at this 


time? Would that be suitable to the committee? 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Were we not going on to the 
other questions? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am ready, Mr. Chairman, if the 
committee so desires. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, the second question dealt with SUNFED technical 
assistance and the Colombo plan. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Shall we take that one now, or is there 
a preference? I wonder, in view of the fact that the member for Algoma East 
is going away on Saturday, if we — 


Mr. Pearson: I am glad to hear that. I wonder, was NATO one of the 
questions you had down there? I have just mentioned that in connection with 
NORAD but I have not— 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have this note there, Mr. Chairman, 
on NATO and I can look up the manuscript, but I wanted to explain the terms 
of increasing our deterrent forces. 


Mr. PEARSON: Yes, that is right, sir. That is what I had hoped you might 
elaborate on. You said the other day that, at the council meeting, one of the 
things that would be considered would be the need of increasing the NATO 
deterrent. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Is it agreeable that I discuss this? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, this was the question 
taken from the manuscript: Mr. Pearson gave notice on December 3 of his 
intention to ask further questions concerning my statement in the last meeting 
of this Committee in which I said, inter alia, “It”? (the December ministerial 
meeting) will be, first, a meeting to consider cooperation in the military field 
in terms of increasing our deterrent forces against aggression.” 

If I were to rephrase that—but I do not, I expand it, or interpret it, and 
I use it in its context—it would be as an increase in deterrent forces that will 
come from the cooperation of science and research, and the exchange of 
knowledge. I was not thinking of an increase in conventional arms or anything 


= like that. 


I would offer this, sir, that one of the basic elements of NATO’s strategy 


is to provide sufficient military forces to deter aggression on any member of 


the alliance. Since the formation of NATO and indeed since the end of World 
War II, the principal deterrent to aggression has been the United States 
Strategic Air Force which has a formidable nuclear capability, but is not a 
part of the NATO command. It is our hope, and the hope of all members of 


the alliance, that the full knowledge of the existence of this great force will 


deter any aggressor from making incursions on NATO territory. 
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It is clear, however, that with the prospect of the Soviet Union having © 


intercontinental ballistic missiles within the next few years, it will be necessary 
for NATO to alter the form of its deterrent forces. They must be armed with 
the most modern weapons available. 

Members of the committee, Mr. Chairman, will be aware that the United 
States Secretary of Defence (Mr. McElroy) last November indicated that one 
of the important subjects for discussion at the NATO meetings in December 
would be the possibility of further deployment of intermediate range missiles 
in Europe—1,500 to 2,000 miles. 

Mr. Pearson: That would be deployment under American control? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. 

Arrangements to station these weapons in the United Kingdom were made 
sometime ago—in fact, at the Bermuda meetings, if I recall correctly. These, 
missiles which have a strategic rather than a tactical role must be regarded 
as a strengthening of the deterrent forces of NATO in Europe. This is in 
addition to the co-operation and exchanging of field research. 

I must point out, however, that while we recognize the need for strengthen- 
ing the deterrent forces of NATO by arming them with these new weapons, 
the countries which will have to take decisions in this connection are the 
United States and the European countries concerned. That is by reason of the 
range of these missiles. There is no requirement for these weapons in Canada 
or for our forces in Europe. If we ever got them we would be thinking in 
terms of the ICBM—intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

There is also a need for smaller tactical atomic weapons to strengthen the 
support of the shield forces in Europe. This is a problem to be considered, it 
appears, at the December meetings and one which is of the most direct concern 
to the United States, and again to the European members of the alliance. 

I might have more to say in this regard, but I am not so sure that I will. 
It would be inappropriate for me to go into greater detail on this subject, in 
respect of the deployment of these missiles. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on that item? 
Is there a choice as to which item we shall take up next? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We have, Mr. Chairman, SUNFED, the 


exchange of information on atomic energy, and the work of the International | 


Atomic Energy Agency. These were asked for by the hon. member. for Algoma 
East. He also asked another question in regard to the Middle East with partic- 
ular reference to the arrangement of sharing the cost of UNEF—the United 
Nations Emergency Force—and the clearance of the Suez Canal. We also have 
an item on nuclear tests. 


The CHAIRMAN: We were just discussing which item we should proceed 
with when you were called out. 


Mr. PEARSON: Perhaps the simplest would be the arrangement regarding 
the financing of UNEF, and the cost of the canal clearance. 


The reason I brought the first one up is, I have been reading a good deal 
in the newspapers about the discussions on the financing of UNEF and the 
difficulties, which might even be so formidable as to bring UNEF to an end. 
I was wondering if the minister could give us some information on that score. . 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The General Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion with respect to UNEF on November 22 which provided, amongst other 
things, for raising of additional funds necessary for the operation of UNEF— 
I think, until December 31, 1958. I referred to that in my speech in the house. 
The funds required are to be raised through common assessment of all the 


members. Whether some of the members will. contribute is a nice question, — 
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tie and in some cases it is rather clear that they may not. This resolution was co- 

- sponsored by 21 members, including Canada. I had the honour of introducing 

_ this resolution to the general assembly. 7 

_ For Canada, there are two aspects to the question of the financing of 

_ UNEF; one is the way by which the funds are to be raised and the other is 

_ the sharing of the cost between the United Nations and the states contributing 
forces. We believe that UNEF should be a collective responsibility and should 

_ not depend upon voluntary contributions. We believe that its cost should be 

if borne by all United Nations’ members, and shared in accordance with the scale 

_ of assessment for the general United Nations budget. Because of the un- 

_ expectedly large deficit for 1957—$12 million or $13 million I think it was at 

one time— 

Mr. JONES: $18 million. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): A shortfall of $18 million. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: What was the original deficit? 

i Mr. MaTTHEWSs: It was $18 million for the 1957 period ending December 31. 


dee. Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, I recall it now. 
. To help reduce this deficit the United States and the United Kingdom have 
. given $12 million and $1 million respectively. I do not like to use the word 
‘ “deficit”. There is nothing you can set aside. I prefer the term “shortfall”. 
4 Some of the other nations not providing contingencies to UNEF have also 
g pledged themselves to provide special assistance. 
: The deficit for 1957, taking into account these voluntary contributions—and 
they did raise $10 million originally on an assessment basis—taking the 
_ assessment basis, the assessment that was made, and these voluntary contribu- 
_ tions, it appears now that this amount of $18 million will be reduced to $4 
_ million. The resolution provides that the balance required to December 31, 
_ 1957, shall be raised by a common assessment, as will the estimated $25 mil- 


» lion required for 1958. It was up to $30 million, but now they are budgeting 
_ for $25 million for 1958. 


. Mr. PEARSON: Canada got credit for meeting the total cost of its own 
- contribution? : 


a Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am coming to that, Mr. Chairman. 
With regard to the sharing of costs between the United Nations and the 
‘States contributing forces, the Secretary-General made a series of proposals 
‘and recommendations in his recent report on UNEF which were approved in 
principle by the general assembly, but which will be reviewed in detail by 
_the administrative and budgetary committee. That was part of the resolu- 
tion. The general principle governing the secretary-general’s recommendation 
_ is that members furnishing contingents should be reimbursed for any legitimate 
expenditures incurred directly as a result of their participation in UNEF. I 
come back to these words “for any legitimate expenditures incurred directly 
as a result of their participation in UNEF”. What is “legitimate” in this 
/ context? “Legitimate expenditures” embraces such services as the regular 
a weekly flights in support of the force, aircraft at Naples and El Arish, and 
a materials and supplies for UNEF. Each type of service is treated on its own 
» merits. Aircraft services are provided to the United Nations on a rental 
- basis; in other words, we charge the United Nations for petrol, spare parts, 
and depreciation on the basis of flying-hour rates. I might add that we also 
_ intend to submit claims for the depreciation of our army equipment over 
’and above normal wear and fear. In this tegard; Canada is in’’a special 
Position since we are the only nation, with the exception of Yugoslavia, 
_ providing heavy equipment such as scout cars and other vehicles. On the 
_ other hand, the cost of salaries and some of the allowances of our troops 
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serving with UNEF are expenditures which would have been incurred if our 
troops had remained in Canada and are therefore not considered reimbursable 
by the United Nations. These are not extra expenditures resulting from our 
participation in UNEF. 

That is the situation. Of course, Canada would be subject to the assess- 
ment that will be made, but we can get back our cost as defined there. That 
has now been worked out, or will be worked out, by the alministrative and 
budgetary committee of the United Nations, because they are dealing with 
that sort of thing all the time. 


Miss AITKEN: Mr. Chairman, has there been a definite amount of’ assess- 


ment? 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have not seen it; 


Mr. PEarson: I thought it was suggested some place that it should be the 
same original assessment of the general expenses of the United Nations? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): 3.09 per cent, Mr. Matthews says, for 
Canada. It is 3.09 per cent, or about $750,000, which is Canada’s share of the 
$25 million. 


Mr. Pearson: I do not suppose you expect to get any from the communist 
regimes? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The last I heard—I was there when the 
vote was taken—and I heard Mr. Kuznetsov—whose name is the some as mine— 
Smith—make a very mild speech in which he said that the people who started 
this should pay for it. His speech has been interpreted recently to mean that 


¥ 
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there might be the possibility that they—the communist regimes—would pay. 


I do not know what the score is. 

_ Mr. Macnaucuton: I think it might be useful, Mr. Chairman, if we should 
have tabled the amounts paid by the different countries and in that way show 
up those countries which have not made any contribution. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We can get that. I wonder Mr. Chair- 
man, if the committee would be interested—there are so many initials—in 
what UNEF has done. I have a short statement on it. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee interested? Agreed. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I talked to General Burns when I saw 
him in New York the week before last. This is a considered judgment of the 


U.N. The effectiveness of the Force has been amply demonstrated, as I 


endeavoured to say in-my speech in the House. Remarkably few incidents have 
occurred. General Burns told me before he left that there had been no serious 
incident for several weeks. I fear, however, that the situation could deteriorate 
suddenly at any time should the attitude of either Israel or Egypt to the present 
situation be altered. 
There is no doubt that the effectiveness of the Force could be further 
increased if certain of the problems stated by the secretary, general in his 
report which was presented to this session of the general assembly could be 
settled. There is the question of deploying the Force on Israeli as well as on 
Egyptian territory. 

It could be, in the Secretary-General’s opinion, a case of determining where 
that Force should be stationed because the words are ‘‘on the demarcation line” 
as I recall them. But to apply the United Nations resolution, that Force should 


span the demarcation line. The Secretary-General says there is an unresolved. . 


problem there yet, and that the deployment of the Force in Israel as well as in 


Egyptian territory has not yet been acceded to by the Israelis. The belief of 


certain countries including Canada is that UNEF’s position would be much more ; 
secure and its activities more effective if it could operate on both sides of the 3 
: 


; 
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e, line. But so far there has been no modification of the Israeli attitude in refusing 


2 


to admit UNEF to their territory, although it would be in their own immediate 
interests if they would implement the decision. 


The cooperation of the Egyptian government has been very, very good. 


_ There are details here about the cooperation between UNEF and their civilian 


>: be a 


administration in Gaza and so forth and so on. 

A question was raised—and if I am talking too much you may close me up 
—it may even have been asked in the House, whether the departure or with- 
drawal—the recent withdrawal of the Finnish contingent—would weaken the 
Force, and also the withdrawal of the Indonesian contingent. 

The Finnish contingent numbered 255 men. There are 6,000 troops there, 
of which we have 1,200. 

The Indonesian contingent had consisted of 332 men and it was withdrawn 
in September. There have been various withdrawals but they were made 
purely for domestic reasons by the countries concerned, and in no way reflected 
upon the attitude of those countries, or the attitude of any particular country 
concerned towards the principle of UNEF. 

Canada’s contingent which numbers approximately 1,060—although I have 
been using the figure of 1,200—remains as it is in UNEF. We understand that 
one of the contributing states is being asked to raise the strength of its contin- 
gent to offset the departure of the Finns. There has been very great praise of 
General Burns. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: On the question of stationing troops on Israeli territory, 
I think it is a fact that we have to recognize that the Egyptians have consid- 
erably more territory—thousands of miles more in comparison to an extremely 
small and heavily populated state of Israel. Is it not a fact that Israel has 
agreed or is willing, or that they have in fact offered, to build a wire barricade 
along the Gaza strip right on the line dividing the territory of Israel and the 
Gaza strip? I do not think it is important, but it was a minor concession, I 
believe. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not too eager for Canada to get 
into a dispute between Israel and the Arab countries but I do state this, as a 
matter of fact; the installations, I think—that is the military items—are now 
all on the Egyptian side. It would ease the situation, I suppose, and make the 
Force more effective if even a patrol could go across the line for ten feet or so, 
or for whatever is consistent. 


Mr. MAcnauGHTON: You think it is more of a propaganda point than a 
practical one? 


Mr.. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac) : Yes, on the Israeli side. 
Mr. Pearson: I was glad to hear the minister’s reference to the coopera- 


tion which the force is receiving from the government of Egypt because not 


many months ago it was suggested in many quarters I think that this force 
was merely the creature or tool of Colonel Nasser, to do whatever he wanted 
it to do. I gather that you pointed it up at the U.N. in your statement that 
they have been receiving close cooperation in their activities from that 
government. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. Here is one small point. The 
troops used to go to Beirut on leave but they now, during the winter season, 


- are spending it in Cairo on the invitation—not at the expense of—but on . 
the invitation of the Egyptian government. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions on this item? 

Miss AITKEN: You mentioned in the House the other day that there had 
been a suggestion in the United Nations for the creation of a police force. 
How was that suggestion received in the United Nations? 
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Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I could not estimate. Our chairman 
was at the United Nations for several weeks. I would not dare to estimate 
what the attitude would be. e 

The CuairMaAN: I think it is impossible to say other than that there 
were exploratory talks to feel out what the other nations, Canada included, 
might think of the proposition; but they did not proceed, as far as I could 
see, further than that.. What is the next item with which you wish to 
deal? 
Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I might add a note here, a point that 
perhaps might come up. At present the Force is stationed on Egyptian-con- 
trolled territory only, and another decision of the General Assembly would 
be required to extend it officially to any additional sector, of the Arab-Israeli 
frontiers. 

The Prime Minister of Canada in his address in the plenary session 
indicated that the Canadian government would be willing if in the judge- 
ment—I think these were the terms—in the judgement of the U.N., if it was 
desirable to establish another force, or to establish a police force, the Canadian 
government would cooperate. I think that is a fair paraphrase of what he 
said. 

General Burns has said that if you should take away any of his forces, 
and if you should deploy them some place else, it would make them too thin. 
And there is another point in that regard: notwithstanding the effectiveness 
of the Force, and the fact that they have been between the Egyptians and 
the Israelis, to expand its area of operation, have a subconscious effect, if 
nothing else. If an emergency should arise there, it might be better to 
establish a new force. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): What would you say to a 
proposal on behalf of Canada that we establish a force on a permanent basis 
not just when an emergency arises, but one that would be ready? 

Mr. SmtuH (Hastings-Frontenac): For myself I have not talked to military 
people and I have not thought this through. And I doubt if the United 
Nations should have a permanent force and should have it stationed as a 
unit or an organization for was drawing in forces from various nations. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): For something interesting to 
read I suggest that you go back to 1945 or 1946 and read what Mr. Diefenbaker 
had to say about Canada’s strategic air position speaking aviation-wise, when 
he made the suggestion that Canada should be the place to have an interna- 
tional aviation force established so that should trouble arise, it could be stopped 
in the world quickly. 


Mr. PEARSON: What year was that? 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It might have been during the 
discussion of the proposals of the San Francisco conference, or it might have 
been on the debate on the approval of the United Nations set-up. 


Mr. PEARSON: Would it not be a good idea to have at least an organizational 
nucleus permanently established in New York, let us say, should an emergency 
arise again, and also to have it ear-marked if such should be desired, with 
contingents available and to be trained for the purpose, although they would 


not necessarily have to be stationed outside of their own country when there 
was no emergency? . 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Of course experience helps. There nis 
been a heavy and constant tabulation in keeping up to date of diary of UNEF’s 
activities that would afford the benefit of experience if another situation should 


arise. It is remarkable. I did not realize it at the time but is i 
how quickly that Force was got together. is 1S ee 
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Mr. Montcomery: I would like to ask Mr. Smith a question: as I under- 


a stand it, this emergency force is there, and it has been there for a long time. 
_ Is any consideration being given to rotating the personnel of that force at 


the end of two years, let us say? What preparation is being given for the 
training of others who might be sent in their place? ; 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not know myself what the military 
people do, but the under secretary informs me that while there has been no 
rotation of countries, there is some type of rotation or home leave for the troops 
in our Canadian contingent. 


Mr. Montcome_ry: It is done only by the different countries themselves, is 


" i— that the idea? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. I do not know what heppens. I 
myself have seen some of the troops they come home on a regular basis. 

Mr. JONES: I think it should not be forgotten that despite the success of 
UNEF, it was not by the establishment of UNEF that the fighting itself was 
brought to an end, that was done by other means than through UNEF forces. 


_UNEF was allowed in on sufferance, is still on sufferance and remains on suffer- 


ance. So UNEF’s efficacy has never really been tested in continuing tension. 


_ The real force which held back the combattants at that particular time was 
not UNEF. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I would not argue the question, but is 
it not true that UNEF is more of what we calla police force than a combat force? 


Mr. JONES: I would not go so far as to say that it is a police force because 
I do not think it could really get involved in a restraining action. It is a sort 
of corps of commissionaires. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The physical presence of 6,000 men, 
minus those out on leave, is a deterrent, and the fact that they are there as 
U.N. troops. 

Mr. PEARSON: Is it not true that their deployment along that border has 
brought to an end for the time being—or has substantially brought to an end— 
incidents between Israel and Egypt which were largely responsible for the 
flare-up a year ago, because they occurred over a period of years? I am 


* informed that these incidents have been brought to an end because of the 


deployment of these “commissionaires” along the border. 


Mr. JONES: I was under the impression that similar results had occurred in 
the past along that border over a period of time. 


The CHarrmMan: Is the committee now prepared to go back to the subject 


_ of SUNFED? 


Mr. PATTERSON: There are some other matters in connection with the Middle 
East. Is it your intention to clear them up at this time? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): The clearance of the Suez Canal possibly, 
yes. There is a draft resolution before the General Assembly. But I have 
this memorandum that it was sparking the development—lI like the use of 
the word “spark” in this context by the secretary general—to provide a 


_method whereby the cost of canal clearance could be met. 


Canada’s contribution—no, it was not a contribution, it was a loan, or 
an advance of $1 million to the United Nations to assist the secretary general 
in the discharge of his responsibility in connection with the clearance of the 


_ Suez Canal. Other countries offered loans, bringing the total to approximately 
_ $11 million. According to a report dated November 1, 1957 by the secretary 


general, the total cost of the clearance operations has been set at approximately 


$8 million, although the final figure differs slightly from this. So that is why 


3 _ there is this sum of nearly $3 million available for pro rata reimbursement 


s 
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to the cash contributors. They did not need the $11 million; and the balance. 


being the equivalent to the cost of clearance will be the subject of action 
in the General Assembly in the near future, some time around December 9. 

Perhaps the best way to indicate the concrete terms by which the secretary 
general proposes to handle this subject would be to read the final paragraph 
of a report which he made to the General Assembly and which reads as 
follews: 

After consideration of various possible alternatives for meeting 
the costs of the operation as reflected in paragraph 41 (of the report), 
the Secretary General would recommend that, subject to reduction by 
such resources as might become otherwise available, repayment to 
contributor countries be effected by means of the application of a 
surcharge on canal traffic under which arrangement a levy of three per 
cent on canal tolls would be paid into a special United Nations account, 
the procedures to govern such payments to be negotiated with the 
Egyptian government and with the other parties to the payments. 


On the basis of the current level of canal traffic it can be estimated that 
by means of this three per cent increase in tolls there would be paid back 
within three years the outstanding $8 million. 

There was objection by the countries who are the canal extensively— 
whose ships use the canal—that they were paying for it. There has been 
some objection, but it is not unexpected, to put it that way, that this resolution 
for an increase in tolls will be adopted by the General Assembly. Our obliga- 
tion is to keep in close touch with the secretary general with a view to the 
reimbursement of the advances along the lines suggested by him. 

I might say from what I have learned of the facts, that the arrangement 
can be made. It is not easy to establish a procedure for the collection of tolls, 
or of extra tolls. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. PATTERSON: I have some questions with regard to the refugee problem. 
Would you prefer to leave that subject until later on? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): If we could, because I do not have 
anything specifically in detail about it. if 

Mr. PATTERSON: I have several questions I would like to ask later on 
on ‘that matter. < 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Would you make a note of that? 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? Does that clear up all 
the suggested questions of Tuesday’s meeting? 

Mr. PEARSON: No, there were two more. 

Mr. KNow.Les (Winnipeg North Centre): There were some others. 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): There was a question from the member 
for Algoma East on disarmament, as I recall it. It was, perhaps, a composite 
question. 
4 Mr. PEARSON: It was a question on only one aspect of the disarmament 
problem. I was going to ask your view as to whether the committee of 25, 
which has now been set up, is likely to perform any useful services in view 


of the fact that the Russians have announced that they will boycott it and, 


because of that boycott, it would be impossible to set up a sub-committee of 
that 25 which would permit, perhaps, more effective work in that smaller 
group, and whether you have heard anything which would indicate that the 
Russians may modify their attitude in regard to this boycott. 


Mr. SmiTH( Hastings-Frontenac): I have not heard anything. Of course, 
the two or three members of the Soviet bloc say that they will not sit on that 


- 
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new disarmament commission. I wonder if they might take the ball, so to 
speak, and think they had better get in on the meetings. Statements made 
in the latter stages of the discussions in the sub-committee, and in the general 
assembly, and from Soviet sources—including the recent trends of their 
propaganda—suggest that for the present the Soviet Union has little interest 
in serious disarmament negotiations. They cannot—this is from my own 
observations, and I was there to hear part of that debate—and I do not see 
how they can ignore that good vote in the assembly for this proposal. It 
was a world judgment. 

Quite a number of those who abstained, we have learned, did so because 
they said; what is the use of voting for any kind of a new disarmament commis- 
sion if the Russians will not participate, because you cannot have negotiations 
with yourself—the west. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): In that connection, Mr. Smith, 
by way of referring back to the remarks you made today, which I think you 
called a “bit of gloss” on what you said the other day that the east-west 
relations— 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I did not intend that. I did say twice, 
if you will permit me, that I am not discounting in any way that there was an 
editorial that indicated—the text of the story did not, but the headline did— 
that this is a man who is advocating that we get down on our knees. 


Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): I do not know which newspaper 
editorial you might have referred to, but I was going to ask you if you had 
seen the editorial in yesterday’s Globe and Mail which, after all, cannot 
exactly be called a pro-Communist publication. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, I saw it, sir. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It seemed to speak quite appre- 
ciatively of the stand that you took, and suggested that the Russians are 
just as anxious to avoid annihilation as we are, and maybe want to talk to 
some persons in the west. If I recall it correctly, it said that the Russians 
might find it easier to talk to Canada than to the United States and therefore 
Dr. Smith’s suggestion was a timely one. I wondered whether you received 
any invitations to follow Mr. Pearson’s footsteps and make a visit to the Soviet 
Union? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No, not even from my namesake. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Have there been any develop- 
ments at all other than editorial comments on your statement the other day? 


Mr. SmitH (Hasting-Frontenac): No. I have seen three favourable 
editorial comments. The Star was one—the Toronto Star that is—and one 
in the east. I forget which paper it was, but it was in the maritimes. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I wonder if the minister has seen any unfavourable ones? 
Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, I saw a letter this morning which 


was so violent that it amused me. 


Mr. HoLowacH: Mr. Chairman, in connection with this reasoning, I was 


_attracted by the very open remarks of the minister when he made reference 


to the desirability of co-existence. I was just wondering whether the minister 
would elaborate on his thinking in that regard. The point I make is that we 
have, in a sense, co-existence today. Are there any suggestions which you 
woud like to make with respect to economical and political relations which 
might improve that situation? 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not have at this stage, I must say 


directly. I have not thought it through. 
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Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): We can take it that you are 


prepared to follow through the implications of what you said the other day; 


if there is anything Canada can do to get the east and west talking to each 
other? 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I am just alarmed personally and 


officially about what could be the terrible, tragic alternative if we both retreat 
to our corners—I am thinking of the U.S.S.R. bloc and the western bloc—and 
stop talking to one another,—distrusting one another. The alternative might 
well be a global, exterminating, war. 

Mr. Kucuerepa: Do you not think, Dr. Smith, that one of the primary 
reasons for the United Nations’ existence is because it provides ground for 
mutual meetings. A 

Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not detracting from or derogating 
from the importance of the fundamental role that the United Nations plays 
but it does seem to me that a smaller group would get much further than 
one with the whole world looking at them. 

Mr. Kucuerepa: Do you think that a country like Canada could, through 
its representatives, achieve more than say the United Nations, by way of this 
committee of 25 which has been proposed for the discussion of disarmament? 
Do you think a country like Canada could do more in that sphere than the 
United Nations exerting its influence? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I wonder if the major forces would be 


inclined to say, and this is just a speculation; this is a summit conference,. 


what are you butting into this realm for? This is just speculation. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: Mr. Chairman, is there not something that Canada 
could do? For example, at the forthcoming NATO conference opening December 
16, I think it is? It seems to me that one of the basic questions of the world is 
in the Middle East. The Arab-Israeli dispute has gone on for many years. 
Also the question of refugees. These are all questions that must be settled or 


at least must be attacked. It seems to me that a middle rank nation like ~ 


Canada, without prejudice to either side, so to speak, could raise the subject 


for discussion at. the NATO conference to see if we could bring the parties _ 


together to discuss a solution, and to tackle these subjects one by one; the 
refugees, the cost burden, the Arab-Israeli problem, which is very difficult. 
You will recall that the former Minister of External Affairs, at the time of Suez, 


in his formula, suggested there were two parts; the formulation of UNEF and 


the sending of troops to patrol the area, which was brought about and the second 
part, which has not been touched, so far as I know, which is the calling together 
of the interested parties in an endeavour to reach a solution. My words might 
sound idealistic, but what is the alternative? 

It seems to me that Canada could put these subjects on the agenda for 
' discussion at the NATO conference, because obviously anything which disturbs 
the peace in the Middle East affects Canada—our security both politically and 
economically. I do not see why you, as our minister, could not formulate some 


activity along that line and bring it to the attention of the other powers, and . 


at least that would carry out your own ideas of cooperation. This is one avenue 
of approach. We could at least put it up to the Russians and say: come on, 
let us discuss this problem, because if you don’t, and I ask the question again— 
what is the alternative? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Israel is not a member of NATO. 
Mr. MacnaucurTon: Israel has applied for associate membership. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): In my short diplomatic career I have 


been surprised, if not astonished, that in the whole area, when you consider 
stresses and strains, this Israeli-Arab question is at the root of it. 
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a Mr. MacnauGHton: The fundamental question, surely, is the conflict be- 
_. tween the east and the west—that is between the western nations and the 
_ _U.S.S.R.—and it seemed to come to a head in the Middle East. These other 
questions, while extremely important, are secondary. Perhaps the secondary 
, ; 

y 
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questions could be approached in an endeavour to reach a solution to the first. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): They are all basic in many cases. 


Miss AITKEN: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to say a word about this 
_ co-existence with Russia. I went to Russia this summer, and I would first like 
. to pay a very high tribute to the members of our Canadian embassy there. I think 
that position is probably the toughest of them all in the diplomatic service. They 
_ have no contact whatsoever with their counterparts in the foreign service in 
_ Russia. They have no social life to speak of at all. They are completely shut 
off. While I was there the only parties were called “PNG Parties” which were 
persona non grata, Every time an American diplomat was kicked out of Russia 
_ they had a round of parties to say goodbye to him. This is a very difficult 
q piece of diplomatic service. 
: I agree with the minister that we must continue taking a new look at Russia. 
On this particular trip we found great friendliness on the part of the people 
v4 themselves. I think there are several ways in which this new look can be 
_ . encouraged: one way would be to allow tourists to go in there, as we did. 
_ Another way is to send our artists there. Glenn Gould, for instance, got a 
tremendous reception in Russia, not only as a result of his concert piano per- 
e formance, but also when he went to universities. I think he probably did more 
for the Canadian stock than most of the diplomats. I feel that we should, as 
you say, continually take this new look to try to find ways of building up some 
sort of friendliness or co-existence. I found that Canadian stock was pretty 
” _ high. The attacks against the United States are pretty vicious but they seem to 
_._ be leaving us alone at the present time. 


Mr. JONES: Except in hockey. 


Mr. PaTTERSON: I would not agree with the statement of Mr. Macnaughton 
that the east-west is the basis of the problem in the Middle East. I would 
4 like to ask the minister what, if any—what shall I call it—action has been 
taken within the recent past in an endeavour to try and resolve the political 
‘ ‘problems in the Middle East. Have there been any attempts made to try to 
resolve the political problems there? 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Surely, within the United Nations, 
that has been going on for years. 


ft _ Mr. Patterson: But thinking apart from the United Nations, and, of 
i course, I think possibly that what has been done in the United Nations has 
- just been a terrible battle between the delegates of those countries. I was 
_ wondering if any attempt had been made, apart from that, to resolve the 
political problems there. 


—© Mr. Smita (Hastings-Frontenac): I cannot answer that. My experience 
q dis too short. It was involved in the Syrian debate in the general assembly. 
7. Mr. MacnaucuHTon: Mr. Chairman, that is very true, but the reports that 
we get, press-wise and otherwise—show that conditions for settlement have 
_ improved very considerably over the last eight years. I certainly do not hold 
myself out as an expert but I did have the advantage of being there about 
a year ago, and there had been a decided improvement. If you instigated, 
first of all, some sort of a conference between the Arabs and the Israelis, and 
-. "you tied it in with an economic benefit plan for the whole area and you 
_ included also the refugee question, which is quite a question, but one which 
can be solved—I suppose one cruel way to solve it would be to stop all 
financial assistance, and call upon the Arabs to support their own blood 
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brothers—it would not be an impossible solution at all. Certainly Arab 
countries in the area have tremendous resources which could be used for the 
economic benefit, the raising of the standard of living of their own citizens, 
and to help their neighbouring Arab countries. The refugee problem: could 
be financed by means of the United Nations contribution, and the offer has 
already been made, and by certain token payments from Israel. My point is, 
the atmosphere locally has decidedly improved whereas in the United Nations 
you have two opposite stands. I think that if a solution were attempted in 
the area itself there might at least be some hope of getting forward at least 
five to ten inches towards a general solution. 

Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): After the last meeting on Tuesday the 
officials and I talked about this. There came forward from that division 
a memorandum relating to this whole question. We are trying to work out 
something in our own minds which would be acceptable. 

The Middle East is an area where our representation badly needs broaden- 
ing and reinforcing. I am persuaded that having regard to the growing 
importance in world affairs of countries in that region, and to the need for us 
in Canada to be as fully informed as possible on developments of a very' 
complex and delicate nature, which are constantly arising there, we should 
look at the possibility of expanding our representation, in order to give Canada 
a better opportunity of understanding the situation. I have this in mind. This 
is not a promise. This represents my own thinking—that we will have to do 
something more in the Arab countries. If they were more prosperous they 
might feel a little better towards the Israelis and the question might be 
solved. I am thinking now off the top of my head. 

Mr. Pearson: Do you agree with the statement that there cannot be any 
satisfactory and enduring solution to the Middle East problem without the 
participation of the Soviet Union in discussions leading up to that resolution? 


Mr. Smatu (Hastings-Frontenac): In considering this memorandum, which 
is quite a long one, it may have occurred to the men who prepared it. It did 
not occur to me. But certainly the Russians are moving in. What would you 
say as to that? 


Mr. JuLES LEGER (Under Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, if I might, I think the question put by Mr. Pearson resolves itself 
in the following manner: if the Soviet Union is called in their first request 
will be directed to the dissolution of the Bagdad Pact, so when you put the 
question that way it becomes much more complicated. 


Mr. Pearson: I had in mind a situation that is not exactly parallel, but 
there are some similarities. It is the situation in Indo-China two or three 
years ago when there was trouble. For a long time we thought, and it was 
hoped that a solution could be reached without including Communist China 
in the negotiations leading up to it, but eventually it was agreed by France, 


the United Nations, and the United Kingdom, that China had to be brought. 


into the negotiations. The conference was held at Geneva, as a result of which 
there was a settlement which certainly was not a perfect one, and perhaps not 
even a good one, but it was a settlement. I just wondered whether we could 
ever reach any similar solution in the Middle East unless these countries, 
which have an interest, and Russia certainly has, and that interest was recog- 
nized in some way. 


Mr. Low: Mr. Chairman, has any progress been made in getting an agree- 
ment on the part of the Arabs and the Israelis in the Jordan Valley development 
project as one means of bringing some sort of economic development to the 
Arab countries as well as the Israelians? . 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The under-secretary informs me that 
has been dormant for over a year. ; 
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Mr. MACNaUGHTON: It is even more than that. It is a straight refusal by 
the Jordanians, is it not? . 

Mr. LEGER: That is probably why it remains dormant. 

Mr. JONES: It is certainly my impression that the Middle East problem 


would still exist even if Russia was not taking an interest in that corner of 
the world. 


The CuarrMaNn: Are there any further questions on this particular item? 


Mr. KNOWLES ( Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps since the questions on 
SUNFED and technical aid are quite a large order they could be left over until 
another meeting. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the minister will not be available on Friday 


morning, but I assume in the ensuing week he will be available before 


the committee. 

Is it the wish of the committee that the SUNFED, technical assistance 
and Colombo Plan discussion be laid over to a future meeting? 

Agreed to. 


The CHaiRMaNn: Laying that aside, does that take care of all the other ques- 
tions which were raised? 


Mr. Pearson: I have a couple of questions about atomic energy. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre ): I asked a question about nuclear 
tests. 

Mr. PEARSON: If I may put my two questions now, one concerned the 
previous arrangements by which atomic energy matters were discussed amongst 
the three governments of the United Kingdom, the United States and Canada. 
Canada was always the third member on the committees, since war time, which 
dealth with atomic energy and the exchange of information. I wish to ask the 
minister whether the recent bilateral conversations which have taken place 
in Washington have interfered with the tripartite arrangement in any way. 
It has been a pretty healthy arrangement for Canada in the past. 


Mr. SmitTH (Hastings-Frontenac): Is the hon. member thinking of nuclear 
power for weapons? 

Mr. Pearson: I am thinking of the combined policy committee of the three 
powers which has been in existence for many years. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): We had always, in Canada, been con- 
sidered a third power along with the United Kingdom and the United States 


in these discussions. I have read in the paper about the bilateral complications 


at Washington between the British and the Americans and I wondered if these 
complications would interfere with this arrangement. I believe that Mr. Leger 
will answer. 


Mr. LEGER: The short answer is no. The Minister of National Defence 
observed in the house that Canada would be included in any arrangement which 
Inight be agreed upon between the United Kingdom and the United States in 
respect of atomic energy. When the forthcoming NATO meeting is taking 
place we will then be clearer as to how those matters will look. In the mean- 
time we are discussing various matters relating to the strengthening of NATO 
with friendly governments including the United States and the United Kingdom. 


_ They do not involve any exchange of information on atomic energy. 


Mr. PEARSON: My other question on that subject is in connection with 
the United Nations agency for the use of atomic energy for peaceful purposes, 
which agency is now established at Vienna. I noticed some time ago that an 
American congressman was made director general of that organization. I am 


1 surprised at that because of the effect it would have on Russian participation. 
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I have read since that time that because of this American appointment the > 
Russians have insisted that the executive committee of the organization should 
have functions of a type which will make it very difficult in the future for the 
agency to operate satisfactorily because the Russians on that committee would 
be sort of a watch dog and exercise vetoes over the activities of the secretary 
general or director general, or whatever he is called. 


Mr. SmrtH (Hastings-Frontenac): I had not heard that. I had heard, in the 
corridors of the United Nations, that there might be some anxiety, but everyone 
who knows this Mr. Cole, who is evidently a very gifted person, hoped that 
after a short while he would be able to build it up into a team. 


Mr. Pearson: He is, I believe, an extremely able man; but he is an 
American. I wondered how the Russians would actively cooperate in an 
organization which had an American as director general. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I believe this is one case in which they 
thought in terms of the person. This is another body under the auspices of 
the United Nations, and they have had one organizational meeting and will 
have another conference in 19581 believe. This organization came into existence 
on July 29 and our representative is Mr. Wershof; he is our permanent delegate 
to the European office of the United Nations in Geneva. I heard an Indian 
scientist speaking and he was confident that this is one agency which will be 
highly successful. ne ’ 

If I may speak to my colleague—Mr. Leger, do they have anything to do 
with inspection into the use of uranium or nuclear material for peaceful uses? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes, indeed. The purpose of the agency is as follows: to make 
uranium available through the agency to any of its members. Second, to make 
arrangements for the provision of technical information. Third, to provide 
assistance within the limits of its resources in the fields of technical assistance 
and training. This is one of the difficulties which the agency has already 
experienced; that the technical experts in that field do not come by the dozen. 
Even before the agency is set up they are already looking around in an attempt 
to find more experts in that field. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The government intends that Canada 
should play an active and constructive part in the work of this agency. It. 
has already undertaken to make uranium available to members of the agency, 
through the agency, on the condition and subject to control that such material 
would be used only for peaceful purposes. 

In time, as I see it Mr. Chairman, this could become an agency for 
economic development of underdeveloped countries if this nuclear power is 
further developed for civilian uses and exploited. But there is the question 
of training men. I understand there are at the present time some in Canada 
who are being prepared in connection with this nuclear reactor which has 
been established under the Colombo plan in India. et 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps we could leave the other 
questions over to another meeting. : 


Government | 
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APPENDIX A 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 
a Marin Estimates 1957-58 


Informational Material 


4 This material is in'two main parts, viz., comparison of the 1957-58 Estimates 


with those of 1956-57 with explanations of all substantial changes, and a series 
_ of Appendices comparing the 1957-58 Estimates with the expenditures of 1956-57 
(estimated) and the actual expenditures of 1955-56. 


4 Matin Estimates 1957-58 Comparep witn 1956-57 
os ‘1 
nes LINO: Service ( 1957-58 1056-57 Increase Decrease No. 
of ; $ 9 $ $ of 
Vote Totals 58,412,992 57, 801, 433 611,559 Vote 


ERAT aca a la | Un 


Minister’s Salary and 
Motor Car Allowance........ 17,000 17,000 (S) 
et hss rere A SSA I MAW 21 AD RT hee oar EE Re 


A—Department and 
Missions Abroad 


Departmental Admin............ 4,880, 806 4, 637, 479 243,327 94 
Passport: Ofiee mara ce est coe 289, 698 287, 461 2,237 95 
Representation Abroad— 
Operational wis foe eee. 8,170, 026 7,370,691 799, 335 96 
Representation Abroad— 
Capital en cueaeteien tee a 2) let ef 15 1, 987, 207 174, 568 97 
Official Hospitality Da Na Ned ac as ig 40,000 30,000 10, 000 98 
Relief and Repat.— 
Distressed Canadians........ 15,000 15,000 99 
Representation at International 
Conuferentes) rie shin airs 200, 000 200, 000 100 
Grant to U.N. Assoc. in Canada. 11,000 11, 000 101 
| 102 Grant to Int. Red Cross......-). 15, 000 15, 000 102 
BY 103° Grant to Can Au. 
i ., Co-ord. Committee.......... 2,500 2, 500 103 
104 Fellowships and Scholarships. ... 125, 000 125, 000 104 
; : A—Sub-total............. 15, 910,805 14, 681, 338 1, 229, 467 
- A—Total Department and . 
/ Missions Abroad............. 15, 927,805 14, 698, 338 1, 229, 467 
B—General 
105 Assessment in Int. Organizations. 3,083,342 3, 138, 060 54,718 105 
106 U.N. Exp. Prog. for 
Bec uwANSsish Mewes iste, teo ae 1,927,500 1, 798, 875 128,625 106 
107 U.N. Children’s Fund........... 650, 000 650, 000 107 
B—Sub-total............. 5, 660, 842 5, 586, 935 73,907 
108 NATO Staff Assignments........ 49, 338, 35,484 13, 854 108 
_ 109 NATO Headquarters Bldg....... 167, 444 165, 077 2,367 109 
a B—Sub-total..... Balers oe 216, 782 200, 561 16, 221 
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: Servi 1957-58 1956-57 Increase Decrease No. of 
re es § $ $ $ Vote 
Ot ee ee 
B—General (Continued) 
110 ICAO Rental Assistance......... 200, 165 200, 548 378 110 
111 ICAO Income Tax Assist......... 7,500 7,500 111 
B— Sup bobale. casa ees 207, 665 208, 043 378 
Annuity to Mrs. H. Y. Roy...... 1, 667 1, 667 (S) 
B=Sub-total.... sedi... 1,667 1, 667 
112 I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses.... 104, 640 103, 875 765 112 
113 I.J.C.—Studies and Surveys...... 193, 506 201, 580 8,074 1138 
B—Sub-total............. 298, 146 305, 455 7,309 
1t4 Colombo: Plany..5-aetaris sins is3 3 34, 400, 000 34, 000, 000 114 
115 Assessment for Membership 
Stites Bs (OFS THY [Perper eee NT on 203, 155 209, 534 6,379 115 
116 Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund..... 200, 000 125, 000 75, 000 116 
117. Grant to UNRWA Near East.... 750, 000 500, 000 250, 000 117 
118 International Commissions 
Tnedo-C hina aces sen te ee eee 546, 930 564, 500 17,570 +118 
Appropriations not required 
for LOST ee eee arte 1,001, 400 1,001, 500 
B—Sub-total............. 36, 100, 085 36, 800, 434 700, 349 
B—Total, General....... 42,485, 187 43,103,095 617,908 
SUMMARY 
TOME VOLEA ietiehe saisearegeose eee 58, 394, 325 57, 782, 766 611, 559 
Authorized by Statute........... 18, 667 18, 667 
Total Estimates............- 58,412, 992 57, 801, 483 611, 559 
REFERENCES 
94—Deparimental Administration—Increase $243,327 
Pact acct 
Ui) mpoalaries ete es Sor eerie kes en Nn beaten gt eR Pre Ue ae 25731 _— 
(2 eAT lo wa ness. !ehe nc Mer cite Senco reich eee yc Sener ae Arak Re a ey : 300 
(4) Professional and Special Services 3,320 — 
(ey CourierdServicel: sy cer Pil Ne oi 1S vio OUR hee ene aN ei — 13,000 
(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses 88, 325 —_ 
(yar Other tray élling i xpensesiie. salts.) ieee yi sec er a a a ee 10, 000 — 
(G)pgelincivint, sixpresssangd-Cantapes..jusk veda ek nce ete te 1,500 = 
CORAIPOS TAR eRe Seeing kok cms Gar Oe 7 in eee ke le Ie 2 as ic 
(8) euCarriageroi Diplomatic mails tw. co teietne eee e ee ny eae —- 10,000 
(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services........... = = 
(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material............. 20, 500 cael 
(10) Displays, Films and Other Information Publicity............0..0...0. = 1,350 
(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment..../....................... 17,625 eS, 
(12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution............................ eas, 16, 000 
ghia Material stand. Suppliége.: iu. kas) 640 Muses, sims se Rae oe RNS AUR, — "750 
eA eAcanieition of Manipment...: 2.60 vats es 20 oni ek A ee — 107,059 
(17) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment...........0.0..00ec cee eccveucsne. — 800 
(19) ‘Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in Ottawa Area.............0.0ceeee, 125, 000 wi 
(22) Compensation to Employees for Loss of Effects..........0...... ly — 
Oe SUN Sy ies Ca I a CS AC. ONG IU RT a hye chad ee aaeaed 5, 000 - 


243,327 
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94—(1) Salaries—Increase $125,316 


This increase is due to the addition of 37 positions to the present establish- 


ment and to annual salary increments. The additions to staff include an increase 


of 13 in the Communications Division. 


94—(2) Allowances—Decrease $300 


The special duties assigned to a Confidential Messenger for which hé 
received a Terminable Allowance require the services of a full time junior clerk 
and no funds are therefore required for 1957-58 under this heading. 


94—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $3,320 


This increase here results from increased requirements for Press News 
Services and the Medical Scheme for Foreign Service Personnel. 


94—(6 ) Courier Service—Decrease $1 3,000 : 
A decrease for Courier Service is due for the most part to the fact that two 


_ of the services provided for were originally planned to operate on a bi-monthly 


basis but will now be operated monthly only. Also contributing to the decrease 
is the fact that with more experience in such operations costs can be estimated 
more closely. \ 


94—(5) Removal and Home Leave Expenses—Increase $88,325 
This increase is required to cover the increased number of removals and 


‘postings in this fiscal year. 


94—(5 ) Other Travelling Expenses—Increase §1 0,000 


The increase here results from the necessity of making provision for three 
inspection team trips abroad in 1957-58, rather than for two small ones as in 
1956-57, and for additional travel requirements anticipated for this year. 


e 94—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Increase $1,500 


The small increase here results from a re-estimation of the amount required 


here to bring it more into line with actual and anticipated costs. 


94—(8 ) Carriage of Diplomatic Mail—Decrease $1 0,000 
The Department plans to introduce a new weekly courier service to London, 


3 Paris, Rome and posts in the Far East and it is thought that this will result in 


a reduction in the carriage of diplomatic mail. 


94—(9) Publication of Departmental Reports and Other Material—Increase $20,500 


The increase results for the most part from provision for a much larger 


_ production of “Fact Sheets” (both in languages and in quantities). Provision 


-is made here for the first time for the printing of the annual report of the Colombo 


Plan in French and for film catalogues previously printed within the Department. 


P 94—(10) Displays, Films and Other Informational Publicity—Decrease $1,350 


Small increases and decreases in the amounts for the various items provided 


_ for herein result in a total decrease of $1,350. 


i 94—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—I nerease $17,625 


~ 


- 


i 


4 


The increase here reflects the rise in the requirements for such materials 
contemplated for 1957-58. 


50427-4—34 
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94—(12) Purchase of Publications for Distribution—Decrease $1 6,000 i 
A substantial reduction has been effected here by reducing the scale of our 


Special Book Presentation Programme pending further information on its — 


effectiveness, and because of the reduction in the number of foreign language 
Canada handbooks which are being ordered this year. 


94—(12) Materials and Supplies—Decrease $750 
The decrease results from a reduction, based on current expenditures, in 


the estimated amount required for the operation of departmental trucks from 


the amount requested in 1956-57 for this purpose. 


94—(16 ) Acquisition of Equipment—Decrease $1 07,059 
The large decrease here was due to the necessity of providing funds in 


1956-57 to cover orders placed in 1955-56 but on account of production delays 
not delivered in that year, as well as normal 1956-57 requirements. 


94—(17 ) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—Decrease $4,800 


Due to a reduction in the number of teletype units being serviced under — 


commercial contract a decrease in the amounts usually provided for this purpose 
is possible. 


94—(19) Taxes on Diplomatic Properties in Ottawa Area—Increase $125,000 


Provision is being made by this Department for the first time for reimburse- 
ment to municipalities in the Ottawa Area for loss of general and school taxes 
on Embassy properties owned by foreign governments. 


94—(22 ) Sundries—Increase $5,000 


Most of this increase is needed for storage of furniture of employees abroad 
due to the Department’s policy of supplying household effects at some posts and 
an increase in the number of personnel going abroad. There is also a small 
increase in the amount provided for sundry items. 


95—Passport Office—Increase $2,237 


Increase Decrease 

$ $ 
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(11) Microfilming Supplies and Equipment.......:.......... eee e eee e eee _ 2,400 

(22 OAS INGTIOS eaiccqen tle esses elastin sites PNG Re gece thie tera aida lors thne ts eet — \ Ga 
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95—(1 ) Salaries—Increase $2,393 


‘The increase in salaries is due to the addition of three clerks to cope with 
the increasing demand for passports and one clerk to supervise the maintenance 
of a special card index. 


95—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—lIncrease $2,244 


The additional amount required here is to cover an increase in the supply. 


of the various forms required by the Passport Office as well as Passports and 
Certificates of Identity to meet the rise in requirements expected in 1957-58. - 
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g (95—(11) M ecrofilming Supplies and Equipment—Decrease $2,400 

_ . A-reduction is possible as this year the work is being performed by members 
of the Passport Office staff. No provision for staff has, aS was necessary in 

previous estimates, therefore to be made here for this work. 


96—Representation Abroad—Operational—Increase $799,335 


Increase Decrease 
$ $ 


COUNSEL SESS" SEIS I Neo) 1) A OGRE AERTS, ae Ra 179,373 
Pete MAO Wances uM em nage, Ure: ren ety hon Ineeat eee alba 268, 159 
(4) Professional and Special Services 

PRN n eur LERDCINCR OM WN Ct Poe is Mihi) Me uae 9,720 
. Oy. P reight, Manreswai Cartage? 05.4 / a0. bs Aiea ey ons lg, Mas 7,050 
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96—(1) Salaries—Increase $179,373 


The increase in ‘Salaries’ is due to the increase in the establishment by 

523 positions. These additional positions include ones for security guards at 

various posts, ones resulting from the raising of our mission in Vienna to an 

_ Embassy and addition of positions in several posts because of an increase in the 
volume of work. 


uf 
: 96—(2) Allowances—Increase $268,159 - 


mn This increase is due mainly to staff increases and upward reclassifications 
_ of positions recommended by the Establishments Review Committee. 


. 96 —(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $4,559 


The increase here results mainly from increased requirements for legal 
services not chargeable to capital projects and tuition and examination fees. 


 96—(8) Travelling Expenses—Increase $9,720 

Several factors, including additional requirements for travel of Heads of 
Post of dual accreditation between the countries to which they are accredited 
_ and funds for offices in the U.S.A. for a possible Consular Conference in Wash- 
_ ington in 1957, contribute to this increase. 


 96—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Increase $7,050 

a The increase necessary here is due to several moves to new quarters con- 
_ templated by offices abroad during 1957-58. 

a 96—(7 ) Postage—Increase $6,220 


A rise in the volume of mail being despatched by some posts together with 
_ increased postal rates in several countries has resulted in this increase. 


> 96—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase 

& $39,770 
a This increase is caused for the most part from the necessity of making 
provision for the larger volume of telegraphic traffic which has resulted from 
changes in the world situation. 
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96—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Repairs to Office Equipment—Increase 
$8,79 : 


The increase here results mainly from the additional amount necessarily — 


provided for repairs of office equipment and appliances. It is necessary to ensure 
the proper maintenance, upkeep and repair of the enlarged and better equipped 
posts abroad which we now possess. 


96—(12) Fuel for Heating and Other M aterials and Supplies—Increase $9,544 

Increases for the items provided for here reflect the expansion of various 
offices and of the activities of the Department throughout the world as well as 
rising costs of commodities in certain countries. . 


96—(14) Repairs and Upkeep of Buildings and Works—Increase $142,000 


The necessity of providing $100,000 for the installation of partitions at 
Canada House, New York, and $50,000 to carry out major alterations to addi- 
tional Chancery premises which, it is hoped, can be obtained in Moscow, require 
a substantial increase for this item. / 


96—(15) Rentals of Land, Buildings and W orks—Increase $66,995 

The increase here is explained by the fact that a number of leases will have 
to be re-negotiated during 1957-58—many of which were signed a number of 
years ago at which time rentals in most countries were very much less than at 
present. 


96—(17 ) Repairs and Upkeep of Equipment—Increase $33,370 


The cost of upkeep of equipment is increasing as over the course of the past 
number of years the Department has been increasing its holdings abroad with 
the result that the inventory of furnishings and equipment is substantially larger 
than at any previous time. 


96—(18 ) Rental of Equipment—Decrease $1,435 


Through the purchase of air conditioning units at some posts the number 
rented is being reduced. 


96—(19) Municipal and Public Utility Services—Inerease $11,750 


The increase here results mainly from the necessity of providing for a 
substantially larger payment than in 1956-57 to be made through the Canadian 


Embassy in Moscow to Burobin, the state agency which supplies certain services, 


including heat, to that office. 


Yv6—(21 ) Benefits in Consideration of Personal Services—Increase $10,225 


Reflected in the increase here is the necessity of making provision for 
retirement gratuities for two locally-engaged employees of our Washington Office. 


96— (22) Sundries—Increase $3,245 


This increase results mainly from additional requirements for entertainment 
expenses granted to Chargé d’Affaires:in connection with Ist of July celebrations 
and for the blanket fleet insurance covering our motor vehicles at posts abroad. 
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i 97—Representation Abroad—Capital—Increase $174,568 . 

: Increase Decrease 

$ $ 

: \ 

‘ (11) Office Furnishings and Equipment...............0..0.ccceeeee Maegan 70, 368 
(18) Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices 

mis and Residences Abroad including Land........................... 14, 875 — 

- (16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment and Furniture and Furnishings for 

2 ResmtlencessAproad aimee atime cea Ne) NAIR Fo STH Ms aie 22,997 —_ 

(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment................ ia — 

i (16) Basic Household Equipment and Furnishings for Staff Abroad........ 55, 153 — 

PROGL PUNCLE AREER Y Mee Re Tee MO a oe ee el) ER ie oul 174, 568 


97—(11) Office Furnishings and Equipment—Increase $70,368 


“ The increase here reflects the necessity of making provision for the intro- 
duction of Special Security Equipment at several posts abroad and office equip- 
ment for several expanded offices. Also contributing to the increase are several 
special furnishing projects which will have to be undertaken in 1957-58. These 
include the new NATO offices in Paris and both the Consulate General and the 
Permanent Mission of Canada to the United Nations offices in New York, 
which will be moving to the new Canada House building in that city. 


97—(13) Acquisition, Construction and Improvement of Properties for Offices and 
Residences Abroad including Land—Increase $14,875 


Although the Unallotted amount has been decreased by $100,000 there is a 
small increase here due principally to the fact that the Department will be 
involved in six building programmes in 1957-58 vs. four in 1956-57. These 
include construction of a new office building in Canberra ($100,000), of an 
Ambassador’s Residence in Brussels ($250,000) and completion of a new office 
building in Paris ($115,000). 


97—(16) Acquisition of Teletype Equipment and Furniture and Furnishings for 
Residences Abroad—Increase $22,997 


An increase in the amount required for teletype equipment is necessary for 
1957-58. Also required is an additional amount to cover the purchase of furnish- 
ings and equipment for Residences abroad. This results from the fact that 
furnishings and equipment in some of our older official residences now require 
replacing and in addition new Residences are being acquired for Heads of Posts 
__ who formerly have been living in rented furnished accommodation. An increase 
in the amount required for purchasing paintings has resulted from the fact that 
a large number of paintings in our official residences abroad are on loan from the 
_* National Art Gallery and now have to be returned. 


— 


ome 


 9#—(16) Procurement of Motor Vehicles and Other Equipment—Increase $11,175 
‘The increase here results mainly from increased requirements for special 
equipment. Although only $5,000 was provided for this purpose in 1956-57, 
$15,075 is required for 1957-58 to cover an emergency power generator plant for 
our office in New Delhi and a well, pump, pressure tank and ancillary equipment 
for the house owned by the Department in Havana, Cuba. 


 97%—(16) Basie Household Equipment and Furnishings for Staff Abroad—Increase 
$55,153 ce 
A large increase is required here as a number of our posts are being provided 
with security guards, some for the first time, and it is also planned to strengthen 
a number of offices with additional officer and administrative staff. Some of 
these personnel will have to be provided with furnished. quarters in areas where 
furnished accommodation is in’ short supply. bey 


+~ 
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98—O ficial Hospitality—Increase $10,000 eae ¥ 
In view of Canada’s increasing responsibilities in the world and the greater 
frequency with which visitors seek to come to this country the amount required 


for this -vote has been steadily increasing. We therefore consider that at least 


the amount shown will be required during 1957-58 for this vote. | he 


105—Assessment for Membership in International Organizations—Decrease $54,718 


Increase Decrease 
$ tat 
United Nations Organization............c cece cence nee ete ete e ere e eee ees — 121,014 
Food and Agriculture Organization............:seee ee ee eee t settee eee e eens _— , 167 
International Labour Organization........... 0.6 cee ee eee eee tenet ene eens 12,191 — 
TTI EUS Gh @ ae cin Nia lond gcse taunsnard spallets te laude allshatove rete Owl Piel arehontieha paLara ae 37, 686 — 
International Civil Aviation Organization........ 0... c cece eee e ee ee eee n een es 778 —— 
World Health Organization......... 0.000 c cece eee ee eee beeen een eect eens 42,443 — 
Commonwealth Economic Committee...... 6.56 cece cence reer ener ene en eee 3,474 — 
Commonwealth Shipping Committee.......... 56sec eee cee eee nee tee ees 199 — 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.....-.-.. 6... ees ee serene nner ees _— 579 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Cost of Civil Administration)......... _— 27,729 
WAGs NECK OASE drat atts tae ok ietate a Meet Sed ote ate Sentai ctl Sietcr ata tw eel dal diel She ele NeRra a 54,718 


United Nations Organization—Decrease $121,014 


The figure shown for this contribution was based on the latest information 
available when the 1957-58 Estimates were being prepared. Because of the 


delayed opening: of the eleventh session of the General Assembly neither the 
budget nor the assessment rate had been finalized so only an estimated amount - 


could be included. However, it was believed that there would be a reduction 
in Canada’s assessment rate from 3.63% to 3.15%, making a decrease here 
possible. ‘ ; 


International Labour Organization—Increase $12,191 


Although there is a decrease in Canada’s assessment rate from 3.63% to 
3.6% as a result of new members joining the organization, there is an increase 
in Canada’s assessment due to ILO’s increased budget. Part of this increased 
budget was on account of increased fixed costs such as staff leave allowances, 
salary increases and an extra ILO meeting. 


U.N.E.S.C.0.—I ncrease $37,686 


‘This increase is caused in part by a proposed increase in the 1957 Budget 
of UNESCO and in part by a rise in the Canadian assessment from 2.77% to 
3.08%. The increase in the budget includes an amount for partial repayment of 
the loan guaranteed by the French Government for the construction of the new 
permanent headquarters building. 


World Health Organization—Increase $42,443 


The increase here is due for the most part to a rise in the gross assessment 
budget for 1957 over the 1956 one but also reflects a small rise in the Canadian 
assessment rate. Most of the increase in the budget arises from the expansion 


of a ees programme with particular reference to the field of malaria 
control. 


Commonwealth Economic Committee—Increase $3,474 


_ _ Arise in the budget of this Committee for 1957 has resulted in an increase 
in the Canadian assessment for this year. This rise was necessary to meet the 
rising level of costs of the Committee’s activities, brought about both by increases 
in its normal operating expenses and by the development and improvement of 
its work to increase its service to participating Commonwealth countries. 


ni a 4 
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3 _ North Atlantic Treaty Organization—Decrease $27,729 


_.. The decrease here results from the fact that it is believed the NATO civil 
- budget for 1956 will be slightly less than the 1955 one, making the Canadian 
- contribution based on the usual percentage rate smaller, and also because provi: 
- sion is made for only a 5% increase in the Canadian share rather than an antici- 


pated 10% rise included in the 1956-57 Estimates. 


_ 106—U.N. Expanded Programme for Technical Assistance to Under-Developed 
: Countries—Increase $128,625 


Provision is being made for an amount of $2,000,000 U.S., an increase of 
$200,000 over 1956-57 with the difference of approximately $75,000 in the 
Canadian amounts being accounted for by the difference in exchange. Canada 
has gained considerable stature for the role it has played in the endeavour to 
extend and amplify the efforts of this programme and if we are to continue to 

_ occupy a prominent position in this field and encourage those countries who 
_ might be influenced by our action a token increase in our contribution is desirable. 


 112—I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses—Increase 8765 


Increase Decrease 
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- 112—(1) Salaries—Increase $4,115 


This increase is due to annual increases, and includes an increase for the 
Chairman, the addition of a stenographic position and the regrading of one 


———— 


4 
7 clerical position. 
, 112—(5) Travelling Expenses—Decrease $1,000 


Ss Saeed a 


The decrease here appears possible based on past and estimated future 
expenditures. 


a UO . a 

_ 112—(11) Office Stationery, Supplies and Equipment—Decrease $1,000 

a This decrease also, as in (5) above, appears possible based on past and 

: estimated future expenditures. 

4 -113—I.J.C.—Studies, Surveys and Investigations—Decrease $8,074 

: j | Increase pice g: 

a . . . 

_ Canada’s Share of an Investigation on the matter of air pollution in the ve 

a‘ ACI AOR DELEON WINGSOLE pe an ane ett ce biiee ooo eget dholeaten Rie Eres 
_ Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed...............0..0e000: ; 


Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. John River Reference............'. 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the St. Croix River Reference... 0... 4... 
Canada’s share of the expenses of the Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference 100,000 ae 


eTbi Wbrcmatenh Ae ett DL HIER eAREY Sab ke 4, SRE ne 8 Re 8,074 


4 bay eo 


4 Canada’s share of the expenses on the Lake Ontario Water Levels Reference. — 15,000 
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Canada’s Share of an Investigation on the matter of air pollution in the vicinity of 
Detroit-W indsor—Decrease $41,074 Run 


The decrease here results from reduced requirements due to the approaching 
conclusion of the investigation in question. 


Studies and Surveys of the Mid-Western Watershed—Decrease $5,000 


It is possible to reduce the amount required for this Reference as a great 
deal of the engineering work has been done. 


Lake Ontario Water Levels Reference—Decrease $15,000 


The work of the Lake Ontario Engineering Board in connection with this 
Reference is almost completed and, therefore, funds are only required here to 
ensure that improved methods of regulations are devised from time to time as 
the work in the St. Lawrence progresses. 


St. John River Reference—Decrease $7,000 


A decrease is considered possible here as this Reference has not yet been as 
active as originally contemplated. However the funds requested are required as 
it is felt that it may become more active in 1957-58 and it is, therefore, necessary 
to ensure that all the information available will be at hand in that event. 


St. Croix River Reference—Decrease $40,000 


The 1956-57 Estimate was made necessarily before the type and volume of 
work that this Reference would entail could be determined. The reduction now 
being made is due to a re-study of the requirements in the light of a full year’s 
work on the reference. 


Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference—Increase 81 00,000 


_ This is a new reference in 1957-58 and arises from the direction to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to determine the estimated cost of developing the 
international tidal power potential of Passamaquoddy Bay. 


116—Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund—Increase $75,000 


For several reasons including (1) the broader and more comprehensive 
programme begun by this Organization in 1955, (2) because Canada has been 
unable to accept for resettlement very many of the refugees who are the 
responsibility of the High Commissioner, and (3) because additional. assistance 
is required in view of increased Soviet efforts to induce refugees who become 
discouraged to return to their country of origin and thus achieve an important 
objective for communist propaganda, provision is being made for an increase of 
$75,000 in our grant in 1957-58. pe 


117—Grant to the U.N. Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees—Increase 
$250,000 | 


This Agency proposes to change its fiscal year to correspond to the calendar 
year—necessitating extending its present budgetary period from twelve to 
eighteen months. In order to continue Canada’s contribution at the same 
yearly rate as for 1956-57 ($500,000) it is therefore necessary to provide $750,000, 
an increase of $250,000, for this revised budgetary. period. 
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: vi 18—Participation in the International Commissions for Supervision and Control 
Bee. in Indo-China—Decrease $17,570 


hea Decrease 
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118—(1) Salaries—Decrease $52,600 


The decrease here is due to the fact that the establishment has been reduced 
by 12 positions due to the complete elimination of the establishment for the 
Electoral Commission and because of the decreased activity of the Commissions. 


118—(2) Allowances—Decrease $47,422 


’ The decrease here also results from the reduction in staff which must be 
_ provided for in this vote. 


118—(4) Professional and Special Services—Increase $500 


No provision was made for such services in the 1956-57 Estimates. How- 
ever, it has been found necessary to authorize personnel to take language tuition 
at Government expense and provision must be made accordingly. 


— 118—(5) Courier Service—Decrease $9,000 


~The decreased amount shown here reflects a contemplated savings due to 
the proposed operation of this courier service over a different route. 


118—(5) Travelling Expenses—Decrease $18,000 


} As‘fewer personnel are being provided for than in 1956-57 in this Vote a 
reduction is possible for this item. 


 118—(6) Freight, Express and Cartage—Decrease $2,000 


With more experience in the operation of offices in Indo-China it is felt that 
_ the decrease made here is possible. 


6 


118—(8) Telephones, Telegrams and Other Communication Services—Increase 
_ $110,000 
The amount placed in the 1956-57 Estimates for this item was calculated 
on only one year’s experience and based on present costs and volume has been 
- found to be unrealistic. This large increase is, therefore, considered necessary. 


1957-58 1956-57 Increase Decrease 
Appropriations not required for 1957-58 $ $ $ $ 


> 


To provide for a contribution towards the 
erection of a monument at Steinkjer, 
Norway, in honour of the Arctic explorer, 
Otto Ss verarupes wen ety Ae ss Sieh — 1,400 fae 1,400 

To provide, subject to the approval of the 
Treasury Board, assistance to the victims 


of the recent tragic events'in Hungary...... — 1,000, 000 zt 1,000,000 


MotalyDWeerease’ sie thse canbe. wenn 1,001,400 
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The following sheets contain the detailed comparative statements as listed 
below :-— . 


Appendix ‘‘A’’—Comparison by Votes 


Appendix ‘B’’—Departmental Administration—Comparison by Primaries 
and Objects 


Appendix “C”_Passport Office Administration—Comparison by Primaries 
and Objects 


Appendix ““D”—Representation Abroad-——Operational Expenses—Compari- 
son by Primaries 


Appendix “E”’—Representation Abroad—Operational and Capital—Com- 
parison by Posts 


Appendix “F’’—Canadian Government’s Assessment for Nem ereae in 
International Organizations. 


eg ee 


APPENDIX “A”? 


_ EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS 


COMPARISON BY VOTES 


1957-58 


1956-57 


1956-57 


71 


1955-56 


oo 


Main 


Estimates Expenditures 


Estimates 


Expenditures 


ee 


Vote 1 
No. 
(S) Secretary of State for External Affairs— 
Salary and Motor Car Allowance.... 17,000 17,000 17,000 17,000 
A—DeEPARTMENT AND Missions ABROAD 
94 Departmental Administration........... 4,880,806 4,347,570 4,637,479 3,403, 108 
95 Passport Office Administration.......... 289, 698 259,459 287,461 234, 355 
96 Representation Abroad—Operational.... 8,170,026 7,251,161 7,370,691 6,497,693 
97 Representation Abroad—Capital........ 2,161,775 1,281, 806 1,987, 207 1, 655, 522 
98 ' To provide for Official Hospitality...... 0,000 46,679 30,000 7987 
99 To provide for Relief and Repatriation 
of Distressed Canadian Citizens 
abroad etc. (Part Recoverable)..... 15,000 9,046 15,000 8,198 
100 Canadian Representation af International 
Conkerence seen meni veane see ks 200,000 268,452 200,000 175, 340 
101 Grant to the United Nations Association 
PY CAN aaa oon te ghey yams Ro Me 11,000 11,000 11,000 11,000 
102 Grant to the International Committee 
of the Red Cross ek Sea Ae ae 15,000 15,000 15,000 15,000 
103 Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co- 
ordinating Committee.............. 2,500 2,500 2,500 
104 To Authorize and Provide for Fellow- 
ships and Scholarships.............. 125,000 112,144 125,000 118,211 
15, 910, 805 13, 604, 817 14, 681,338 12,160,414 
Total, Department and Missions 
PROT ORC nit Meme ee ee tarde. vie sigs 15, 927,805 13, 621, 817 14, 698, 338 12,177,414 
B—GENERAL 
105 ‘To Provide for the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Assessment for Membership 
in International (including Common- 
wealth) Organizations. . 3,083,342 5,544,099 3,138,060 2,949,199 
106 To Provide for a Contribution to ‘the 
United Nations Expanded  Pro- 
; gramme for Technical Assistance... 1,927,500 1,767, 656 1,798, 875 1,479,844 
107. Contribution to the United Nations 
Children’siMand . Fes ee a 650,000 650,000 650,000 500, 000 
5, 660, 842 7,961, 755 5,586, 935 4,929,048 
108 To Provide for Special Administrative 
EXxpenses, including Payment of Re- 
muneration, in connection with 
Canadians on N.A.T.O. Strength 
(Part: Recoverable): ne. 200 8 49,338 21,970 35,484 16; 680 
° 109 To Provide for a Further Contribution 
towards the cost of constructing the , 
N.A.T.O. Permanent Headquarters. 167, 444 90, 826 165,077 85, 680 
216, 782 112,796 200, 561 102,360 
To Provide I.C.A.O. with Office Accom- 
TMOG ATION AA AeA TE Clee Cee. 200, 165 200, 543 200, 543 201,870 
To Provide for a payment to I.C.A.O. 
in part reimbursement of compen- 
sation paid to its Canadian employees 
for Quebec Income Tax for the 1956 
CAXAWON, VARA A; ehh ee eee ae 7,500 6, 936 7,500 
207, 665 207,479 208, 048 201, 870 
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Appenpix “A’’—(Concluded) 


Vote 
No. 


(S) 


DEPARTMENT OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS—Continued 


ComPparISON BY VOTES 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
Main 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
Pensions AND OTHER BENEFITS 
Annuity to Mrs. Helen Young Roy....... 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 1, 667 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION 


112 Salaries and Expenses of the Commission 104, 640 89,031 103,875 94,274 
113 To Provide for Canada’s share of the 
Expenses of Studies, Surveys and 
Investigations of the I.J.C........... 193, 506 71,417 201, 580 68, 812 
Total—International Joint Commis- 
LGR eee CAE Fee ae eres _ 298,146 160, 448 305,455 163,086 
TERMINABLE SERVICES 6 
fisecColombo Plan wrasse soaee salah ee 34,400,000 34,400,000 34,400, 000 26,400, 000 
115 Assessment for Membership in the Inter- 
Governmental Committee for Eu- : 
ropean Migration.. 203,155 206, 425 209,534 169, 983. 
116 To Provide for a Grant ‘to ‘the. United 
Nations Refugee Fund.............. 200,000 125,000 125,000 125, 000 
117 Contribution to the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Pales- 
tine Refugees in the Near East...... 750, 000 500,000 500,000 
118 To Provide for the Cost of Canada’s ; 
Participation as a Member of the 
International Commissions for Super- 
vision and Control in Indo-China.... 546, 930 423 , 882 564, 500 415,691 
Appropriations not required............. —_ 2,477, 233 1,001,400 199,473 
Total Terminable Services.............. 36, 100,085 38, 132, 540 36,800, 434 27,310, 147 
Total*B= General yeas sdiet cn: 42,485, 187 46,576,685 43,103,095 32,708, 173 
Summary I 
Total—A—Department and Missions 
PAID TOA CE ser ee er tio de ok ere oa 15, 927, 805 13, 621,817 14, 698, 338 12,177,414 
Notal—-B—Generalk.. 0) 75... Wiles vies oe ate 42,485, 187 46,576, 685 43,103,095 32,708,173 
GRAN DETOTAIA ea rimeeen aceite 58,412, 992 60, 198, 502 57,801,433 44, 885, 587 
Summary IT : 
PEDOLN OF RG ee acelh s  siltiear ae «ce Mee er e-ny yale Sac 58,394, 325 60,179,835 57,782,766 44 , 866, 920: 
Authorized by Statute. .........6... 000.00. 18, 667 18, 667 18, 667 18, 667 


58,412, 992 60, 198, 502 57,801, 433 44, 885, 587 
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APPENDIX ‘‘B’’—Vote 94 


DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—COMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OxsysucTs 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
eevee See NAN Ue) A EE ee SB eels CMe eS 
Main 


Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 


t Salaries (1) 


Permanent Positions:............ 2,850, 266 2,346, 723 2,589, 650 1,942,512 
Less—Positions which will 
probably be vacant due to 


staff turnover...... eee Pee 200, 300 65, 000 
ROPARG® 5 vise tts hc (1) 2,649, 966 2,346, 723 2,524, 650 1,942,512 
ALLOWANCES (2) ef 
Allow aneesoecnaasneie het oa T es (2) os 300 300 300 
PROFESSIONAL AND SpecrAL SERVICES (4) 
Weral Services ic. 0.3.5 ec.0d ec. 25,000 6, 682 25, 000 3,196 
_ Press News Services............. 2,520 1,814 1,200 1,200 
Other Professional and Special 
Services va ei. ce ee sy 13, 000 15, 307 11,000 7,993 
Tuition and Examination Fees 
(GUANA SES) 1 hive, dota, A siawes sie 2, 000 923 2,000 1,427 


OPAL Mean saeha oho (4) 42,520 24,726 39, 200 13,816 


TRAVELLING AND RemovaL Expensss (5) 
Travelling Expenses and 


Transportation Costs......... 55, 000 56, 093 45,000 47,200 

Removal and Home Leave 
IXpensese es ears les ie 580, 000 578, 876 491,675 459, 337 
Courier Services s:3..5..ees08es 76,000 38, 123 89, 000 30, 757 
Local Transportation Costs...... 469 : 446 
ALOE AUG ate usta eo. 2 (5) 711,000 673, 561 625, 675 537,740 


FRricHT, HxPREss AND CarTAGE (6) 
' Freight, Express and Cartage.... (6) 17,000 12,931 15, 500 11,714 


Postace (7) y 
ostige ase) ahaa ims ates wi. (7) 60, 000 55, 487 60, 000 57,896 


TELEPHONES, TELEGRAMS & OTHER 
CoMMUNICATION SERVICES (8) 


Pelephones Wes Vee en : 7,000 9,210 7,000 6, 353 
Telegrams, Cables & Wireless.... 114, 168 221,525 150, 000 108, 048 
Rental of Teletype Equipment... 81,540 91,957 101, 540 86, 044 
Carriage of Diplomatic Mail..... 190, 000 200, 357 200, 000 196, 911 
Grantyxto: NeROUs oie iserile ies eels BoD Lo2 279, 320 279,320 150, 000 

nL OSD AND ig tale ys ete (8): _.. 727,860 802, 369 737, 860 647, 356 
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Apprenpix “B’’—Vote 94—(Concluded) 
DEPARTMENTAL ADMINISTRATION—COMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND OBJECTS 
1957-58 1956-57 _ 1957-56 1955-56 © 


Main 
Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 


PUBLICATION OF DEPARTMENTAL 
Reports & Orumr Materiay (9) 


“Fixternal Affairs’’ Monthly Sika f , 
BulletinKsme ate slcai ea lom tee 24,000 27,292. ~ ~~ «28,000 20,195 


Canada Leaflet & Canada . 

from Sea to Sea......0.5.-.+% 51, 000 8,277 _. 60,000 4,132 
Treaty Series........ Dietin ase 6, 000 994 6, 000 5,954 
Other Publications............... 51,700 12,886 _. 83, 200 19,454 


AKG A AN DARE eta BIS ota (9) 132, 700 49,449 112, 200 49,735 


Disrrays, FiumMs AND OTHER 


INFORMATIONAL Matertat (10) : 
Ph otosranlis. ws ween cae ke eislecsl eens 19,200 20, 493 23,450 - 19,485 — 


Other Informational Material. ... 31,100 14, 536 28,200 16, 307 
TOGA Lie koto NRoe iat 3 (10) 50,300 35, 029 51, 650 35, 792 


Orrice STATIONERY, SUPPLIES 
AND EQuIPpMENT (11) 


Printing Office Forms, etc........ 33, 000 13,519 _~ 80,000 14,972 
Stationery, Office Supplies....... 91,250 67,899 - 79,750 56,432 
Purchase of Office Equipment 3 
ang Appliances. eke. exsenes 11,700 12,049 9,900 12, 558 
Subscriptions to Newspapers..... 7,500 7,113 7,000 7,274 
Rabranys PULCHASES. conse ase hoes 9,100 8,700 8,050 EMBY tole nl 
Micro imlmines- wed vee) seck opel 550 278 775 2820 
I Go DA) Be tl (11) 153, 100 . 109, 558 135, 475 96, 896 ] 
MATERIALS AND Suppuiis (12) | 
Gas & Oil for Motor Vehicles. ... 750 657 1,500 620. 
Publications for distribution...... 35,000 — 84, 530 51,000 21, 666 
Other Materials and Supplies..... 10, 000 12,975 10,000 12,180 
AOA aac, os heute (12) 45,750 48, 162 62, 500 34, 466 


ACQUISITION oF EQuipMENT (16) 
Motor Vehicles... 6.3 es. c eee Ss — _ ae = 
Teletype Equipment............. 79,210 111, 441 186, 269 - 1, 236 


BOD eic ire bee (16) 79,210 111,441 186,269 1,236 | 


ee ee 


Repairs AND Upxerrp or Equipment (17) 
Repairs & Upkeep of Motor -. 
Molicléa tigi, ! fut whi wine 1,400 1,047 1,200 620 


Repairs & Upkeep of Teletype 
BoUipment:t ttaciacn teehee 40, 000 25,724 45,000 34, 681 


OD Ae a en mete (17) 41,400 26,771 46, 200 35, 301 
ead me ee Maria oF etc er Ete Da a te FT 
Taxes ON DirLromatic Properties 
In Orrawa ArzA (19) 
Taxes on Diplomatic Properties 


aN MO LAWAIATESal- weet Gtk (19) 125, 000 o — oa 
SunpDRims (22) _ 
Profit and Loss on Exchange..... 1,500 11, 535 1,500 bart 
Compensation for Personal . : 
effects lost in travel.......... 10, 000 2,952 10, 000 6,461 
Sundry Supplies and Services .... 33, 500 36, 576 28, 500 31,887 
STAG) VAS he Si er IRS ts (22) 45,000 51,063 40, 000 38, 348 


GRAND TOTALS..... 4,880, 806 4,347,570 4,637,479 3, 403, 108 
RN 


ref 
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Passport OFrrice ADMINISTRATION—COMPARISON BY PRIMARIES AND Ossecrs 


# 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
Main 
Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
. ~ Satariss (1) 
Ra bet CTC ate a ps Ua (1) 179,598 162,805 177, 205 146, 972 
Postrace (7) 
APO Sey SAT Mae hon Ne eae (7) 25,000 19,000 25, 000 18, 500 
Orrice STATIONERY, SupPLizs 
AND HWQUIPMENT (11) 
Microfilming Supplies............ 3, 200 2,140 5, 600 839 
Printing, Office Forms, etc....... j 78,950 68, 574 75,470 66,455 
Stationery & Office Supplies...... 2.125 3,574 2,185 658 
Purchase of Office Equipment etc. 550 3,196 1,726 829 
PROTAB Ope en eines Nera fas Quire 84,825 77,484 84, 981 68, 781 
_ Sunprigs (22) 
% Sundry Supplies and Services..... (22) ; 275 170 275 102 
: GRAND MTOTALe toe bi. . 289, 698 259,459 287,461 234, 355 
if 
a 
i) 
. 
‘ 
| ; 
_ AppENDIx “D’”—Vote 96 
i, 3 
a Representation ABRoaD—OrERaTIONAL ExpeNses—COoMPARISON BY PRIMARIES 
: : 2 Rae 
i i 1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
‘2 
q Main ; , 
e Primary Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
4 
4 
( Salaries and Wages................... (1) 3,587,490 3,350, 662 3,408,117 2,940,599 
_ Allowances for living including costs 
2 of representation?) ..0)2..000... See) 1,226,017 1,093, 669 
Ry Allowances to meet higher cost of 2,292,291 2,066, 593 
7 Hivang a proack sas wits epara OWN | (2) 1,285,425 1,149,914 
; Professional and Special Services..... (4) 80, 180 66, 863 75,621 49, 846 
ye) travelling Expenses........,...)..... (5) 100, 235 87,038 90,515 77,005 
§ Freight, Express & Cartages ee... (6) 50, 000 57,433 42,950 88, 294 
AES EE Tere lies lia aerate dy TC AS) ea (7) 47,205 46,851 40, 985 86; 307 
Telephones, Telegrams & Other 
: Communication Services......... (8) 281,950 248,441 242,180 170,551 
Stationery, Supplies & 
EE Guipnientat ewe ne ae yaL (11) 151,390 126, 695 142, 600 174, 834 
_ Fuel for Heating & Other Materials ° 
SE OUD phos mene ns. iahee BON Mie (12) 154,519 134, 621 144,975 117,122 
gees a : ay Bee? 4 nf Y che re . (4) 288, 050 96,995 146, 050 112,613 
ls of Land, Buildings & Works.. (15) 583,515 508, 033 516, 520 501, ae 
Repairs & Upkeep of Equipment..... (17) 126, 130 59, 851 92,760 nee 
Rental of Equipment................. (18) 1,065 4,704 2,500 907436 
Municipal & Public Utility Services.. (19) 127,150 98, 290 115, 400 at 
Beekinv ete lawl iC teste ug ty: (21) 42,580 34, 244 32, 355 33, 24 
BS UNCC ay MUR Lynas IR tice ve + (22) 36, 825 38,149 | 33, 580 34,932 


Cains PP OMATSS hen) amie 8,170, 026 7,251,161 7,370, 691 6,497, 693 
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APPENDIX ‘‘)”’ 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CaprraL—CoMPARISON BY Posts 


: 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
ERSTE ER PE 
Main i , ; 
Dirtomatic Missions Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 

SAT RENTING citron sti min wee eis vials Operational 125, 550 97, 603 125, 727 * 101, 686 
Capital 45,315 1,898 56, 322 6,315 

Pe es AGNI, RAMU ey ee Tye 

170,865 99,501 182,049 108,001 

LESTER SAE ep MO oa SO IO OP 120,457 114, 240 117, 287 97,055 
CAP 1215.335 13,879 21,490 14,558 

241,792 428,119 138,777 111,613 

AGL TNA Sate ei ce teks aie aha OP 99, 283 76,511 66,257 54,339 
CAP 30,550 17, 693 56, 250 1,565 

129, 833 94, 204 122, 507 _ 55,904 

1SYS Pali pene me Ghee ONE ey OP 188, 222 164, 552 * 182, 648 146,595 
CAP: 279,218 72,488 21,056 5, toe 

467,440 237,040 203,704 152,327 

Biracilvia oe Wane Sharmin irae OP 126, 730 122,334 106, 848 106, 583 
CAP 22,845 24,336 39,192. - 89,492 

149,575 146, 670 146, 040 196,075 

Sev lon nay ravine pera heme ase OP 90,781 84, 628 89,140 83,061 
CAP 25,720 10,474 23, 400 6,219 

116,501 95, 102 112,540 89,280 

(Giles: eee RE eS nh Ma OP 76,510 70,273 61,354 54,901 
CAP 10,540 6, 662 10,058 6,348 

Oe NS SS SS ees 

87,050 76,935 71,412 61, 249 

China Nanking... ae a sca nc OP 8,470 6,017 6,305 5,081 
holon iar a ete ghs, cent aiucins, 6 ae siete OP 82,272 59,055 87,695 70-7201) 
GA 7,885 5,955 W457 3,576 

90,157 65,010 94,852 74,301 

Gane Caen Cae eee OP 90,983 85,343 87, 640 84,785 
CAP 11,005 4,717 4,990 4,466 

tL SS eae ae ranaiee 3 101, 988 90,060 92, 630 89,251 
@zechoslovakia onic ss «scene ee OP Iter 0 97,181 136, 502 105, 925 
CAP 3,145 3,263 2,775 1,105 

140,520 100, 444 139,277 107,030 

Wenmarcerty gain ese. oie vem cos OP 101,468 80,285 % 90,549 71,418 
CAP 5eo86 4,776 2,925 6, 654 

106, 703 85,061 93,474 78,072 

Dominican Republic............. OP 44,536 36, 964 34,345 31, 987 
CAP. 5,725 3,145 4,360 3,914 

50,261 40, 109 38, 705 35,901 

vate cute eae OPS 4 138,493 139,941 107,850 86,307 
CAP 21,545 73,414 - _ 32,500 4,256 

160,038 213,355 140,350 90,563 


i ata nil 
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Aprennix “E”—Continued 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND Caprrat—CoMmParIson BY Posts—Continued 


Pens a ee 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
_ Dretomatic Missrons Main _ 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 

UNIS) STL Lene ieee can Pence ts tg OP 58,418 53, 223 51,911 45, 853 
CAP 2,635 646 3,490 8, 522 
61,053 53, 869 55,401 54,375 
PITANCOR het wih sap er rate. OP 551, 569 423,472 478, 681 405, 823 
; CAP 176, 787 277,605 264, 845 75,310 
hi 728, 356 701,077 743, 526 481,133 
France—NAC and OEEC....... OP 273,806 267, 627 259, 696 254,038 
CAP 16,000 3,071 2,220 8,716 
289, 806 270, 698 261, 916 262, 754 
Germany—Berlin................ OP 31,090 29, 848 31,433 28,975 
CAP 1,750 2,207 425 23232 
32,840 32,055. 31,858 31,207 
Germany—Bonn........./....... OP 248,952 243, 226 208,360 191,958 
CAP 28,405 25,820 8, 240 8,773 
OTT ODT 269, 046 216, 600 200,731 
(CRB STIR el eR es dea NM aU et OP 136, 305 110, 924 129,178 96,511 
CAP 6,675 4,820 6,500 3,392 
142, 980 115, 744 135, 678 99, 903 
E Haiti = ADE cane Sorta nthe Eaten Mase OP 57,585 44,158 49,435 50, 505. 
; CAP 4,150 1, 525. 5, 700 752 
61, 735 45, 683 55, 135 51, 257 

Oe ; 
ORG EA Ss eam ara a7 ay aang Be aa OP 265, 513 204, 893 231, 756 200, 652 
CAP 111, 127 19,175 53, 675 24, 256 
376, 640 224, 068 285,431 224,908 
Bndonesigg.c2. concept te OP 106, 744 88, 883 88, 053 60, 725 
CAP 27,510 14, 246 7,681 13, 186 
134, 254 103, 129 95, 734 73,911 
1 EAS 8 UD hae aa OP 68,190 56, 5388 60, 663 49,079 
CAP 16,390 69, 1382 4,987 9,020 
84, 580 125, 670 65, 650 58, 099 
TES ES ibe ae a OP 97,756 67, 063 77,416 60, 932 
CAP 6, 696 1,101 9,184 2,931 
104, 452 68, 164 86, 000 63, 863 
LEENA SINS Magee: he i ee OP 191, 284 179, 895 181, 271 167, 432 
CAP 12,978 70, 004. 21,961 399, 698 
= 204, 262 249, 899 2038, 232 567,130 
ES aS aaa Oe OP 287,049 236, 578 254, 142 235, 154 
CAP 24,810 63, 203 106, 405 342,055 
‘ 311, 859 299,779 360, 547 577, 209 
MPOANON. |. Ge) otk ek OP 87,951 73, 233 57, 704 59, 976 
CAP 33, 160 6,813 10, 284 3,816 
oe es OE SIE RE eh iy A FOR Ra Se Sa 
121,111 80, 046 67, 988 63, 792 
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Apprnpix “E”—Continued 


REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—COMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 


s 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
Dirtomatic Missions Main : : ; 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures — 
$ $ $ $ 
VEE RICO GCE a sto Ratna Ldn wh lace ike OP 119,368 104, 735 107,458 97,638: 
CAP 7,739 7,690 3, 047 5, 5380 
127, 107 112, 425 110, 505 103, 168 
Phe Netherlands .3 sis 5.5 5 os aie dis OP . 163, 846 152, 496 152, 237 120, 842 
CAP 14, 063 168, 853 93,460 191,039 
177, 909 322,349 245, 697 311, 881 
New Zealand ses, baiks o oan cee OP 78, 9386 73, 484 78, 643 73,841. 
CAP 3,390 3, 488 12,800 4,837 
82,326 76,972 91,443 78, 678 
EN OLIVA YS Che er rer: Tal ele amen OP 103, 069 88, 187 98,580 84, 870 
CAP 19, 650 39,444 19,750 200, 690 
122,719 127, 631 118, 330 285, 560 
EPISLAN antes e Cag, UP nee Mla OP 158, 983 132, 343 159, 069 120, 957 
CAP 35, 535 18,519 18,060 45, 247 
194, 518 150, 862 177, 129 166, 204 
Rerun apenas ete UN aL  oL OP 70, 136 61, 346 65, 354 61, 202 
CAP 5,120 6, 785 5,165 17,970 
75, 256 68,131 70,519 79,172 
(aie OTE, Sie aN gO De eee aE RUSE AE UAL ENR iC OP OG NOMREMWNC Vinyl rune iecalin teen cy iT ly ys | 
rl OLEH Yo Lene NOR 8 AMD SMA Ga OP 186, 140 135, 193 151, 828 124, 628 — 
CAP 16, 180 4,759 5,075 “4, 741 
202,320 139, 952 156, 903 129, 369 
OPE eal cutee en ee me icicle Al the aed OP ~ 98, 538 69, 288 76,373 68, 260 
CAP 25, 830 11, 508 58, 159 11,981 
119, 368 80, 796 134, 5382 . 80,241 
OUP ATTICA ay talc ceiote acai ce OP 86, 964 83, 961 83, 937 76,016 
CAP 14, 320 4,725 3,550 4,734 
101, 284 88, 686 87, 487 80, 750 
oe ONS eee eer OP 122, 114 100, 673 114,311 90,804 
CAP 11, 108 8,727 9,894 2, 000 
133, 222 109, 400 124,205 - 92, 804 
SWC CLER sutra Hitec dice Sear tane OP 86, 536 81, 282 80, 428 70, 635 
CAP -4,610 5,444 6,525 4,318 
91,146 86,726 86,953 _ _ 74, 953 
ae eno eee EEEEUTRERE nT; mampmeenime eee ee ee 
MWALAOMAN Hee ba) on ree, « chaucle OP 89,970 84, 439 76, 830 80, 963 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND Caprran—CoMPARISON By Posts—Continued 


1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
Main 
Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
$ $ $ $ 
586, 690 459,011 513,812 389, 639 
17,297 24,719 14, 400 7,670 
603, 987 483, 730 528, 212 397, 309 
146, 063 107,023 129, 273 66, 564 
11,890 45,944 17,205 3,733 
157, 953 152, 967 146,478 70,297 : 
164, 817 153, 265 136,476 129,048 
26,720 - 22,102 42,750 5,917 
191, 537 175, 367 179, 226 134, 965 
509, 850 469,788 483 , 068 441,106 
16,000 15, 950 14,046 8,821 
525,850 485,738 497,114 449, 927 
36, 923 21,823 42,193 38, 314 
4,475 929 1,580 1,225 
41,398 ‘22 (oz 43,773 39, 539 
139, 368 132,412 133, 657 118, 639 
8,835 3, 737 3, 287 2,216 
148, 203 136,149 136, 944 120, 855 
120,491 75, 143 127,445 81, 769 
10,305 5, 787 4,245 19, 803 
130,796 80, 930 131, 690 101,572 


8, 899, 185 7,576, 132 7,877,091 7,346, 925 
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REPRESENTATION ABROAD—OPERATIONAL AND CAPITAL—COMPARISON BY Posts—Continued 
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1957-58 1956-57 1956-57 1955-56 
aarti and Saeed IA AER ei wits ee 
Main 
. CoNSULATES Estimates Expenditures Estimates Expenditures 
TEL ee FY Des 6 IT 
$ $ $ $ 
TERN ct Ol ena ae OP 100, 907 88, 009 90, 828 83,250 
800 1,038 1,750 351 
101, 707 89,047 92,578 83,601 
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CAP 425 
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CAP 219 
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CAP 38,417 22,483 5,590 9,726 
519, 384 339,171 294,796 281, 967 
Gr Cleanclee we Perce techs elves OP 1,500 1,459 1,500 1,489 
RAHMAN CISCO. cae oko: cele OP 112, 187 100, 888 107,326 93, 466 
CAP 7,400 5,615 5,770 2,058 
119, 587 106, 503 113,096 95,524 
SAowPawlo mean sat, deh ion OP 9, 696 8, 848 7,683 5, 800 
CAP 200 194 
9,896 9,037 7,683 5, 800 
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CAP 8,900 9,457 o2o 2,092 
106,555 99,786 92,600 71,302 
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Unallotted Capital Items.... 705, 000 805, 000 
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~ Less amount by which Salaries 
& Allowances will probably 
_ fall short of Estimates..... =), 503, 700 220,270 
j GRAND ME OTAL, cass 10,331,801 8, 532, 967 9,357,898 8, 153, 215 
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84 STANDING COMMITTEE 


“KPPENDIX B” 


New. York, December 3, 1957. 


STATEMENT BY THE HONOURABLE ELLEN FAIRCLOUGH 
ON 
THE ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this opportunity of participating in the 
discussions of the second committee of the UN General Assembly. The problem 
of the economic development of underdeveloped countries is one in which I 
personally have long been keenly interested, and I am therefore particularly 
glad to be able to present for the consideration of the committee some of the 
views of the Canadian Government, of which I have the honour to be a 
member, on this important matter. 

I understand that there are some differences of opinion in this committee 
regarding the role that the UN can usefully play in the provision of economic 
assistance to the less-developed countries. I am glad to note, however, that 
there are some aspects of the problem on which there is general agreement— 
I might say, almost complete unanimity. It is a fact that the less-developed 
countries need assistance of various kinds in order to provide improved con- 
ditions for their people; and I hope that there is agreement among the 
delegations representing more developed countries, that it is in their own 
interest—politically and economically—that something should be done to assist 
the less-developed countries to their economies. 


Although what I have said doubtless represents the views of many 
governments here represented, I can speak only in the name of my own 
Government. I can assure the delegations here represented that the Govern- 
ment of Canada is convinced of the desirability, from every point of view, 
of contributing as much as it reasonably can to programmes of economic 
assistance to countries less favourably placed than our own. 


In 1953 the Canadian delegation supported the resolution which recognized 
in principle that a special UN fund for economic development should be 
established when sufficient progress had been made in internationally super- 
vised worldwide disarmament. The view of the Canadian Government at that 
time was that its final decision on a fund of this kind would depend in large 
measure on whether it was satisfied that the organizational and administrative 
arrangements were such as to lead to efficient operation and that the fund 
would command sufficient support to enable it to operate effectively. The 
views of my government, Mr. Chairman, are substantially the same unless 
the major contributors to such a fund are prepared to make substantial con- 
tributions—and it is quite clear that they are not—we do not think that a 


large-scale capital assistance fund could be created to do what is apparently 
expected of it. 


The flexibility of the expanded programme of technical assistance depends 
toa great extent on the convertibility of contributions. Without substantial 
financial resources in fully convertible currency, and new economic aid pro- 
gramme would have great difficulty in conducting its operations. This is 
another way of saying that, in practice, U.S.A. participation in any new 
programme is essential. 

Members of this committee are well aware of the financial support that 
Canada has given to the expanded programme of technical assistance, to the 
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UN Korean Reconstruction Agency, to the UN Children’s Fund and to the 


various refugee funds. Most members will also be aware that since the end 
of World War II Canada has been making substantial contributions through 
other channels to the economic development of other countries. Prime Minister 
Diefenbaker recently announced the decision of the Canadian Government to 
seek parliamentary approval for economic assistance to the value of $35 million 
through the Colombo Plan in the next fiscal year; and for a contribution of 
$2 million to the UN expanded programme of technical assistance. These are 
substantial sums, Mr. Chairman, in relation to the other demands on the 
Canadian budget. 


Every government in the world has to tax its people in order to maintain 
certain services that the people themselves demand: and in elaborating its 
budget every government in the world has to make difficult choices—whether 
to increase or reduce taxes, whether to expand or reduce certain services, 


_ whether to embark on a proposed new project or not, whether to spend money 


at home or abroad. In recent years our government has decided to ask parlia- 
ment to levy sufficient taxes to enable it to provide a certain measure of 
economic assistance to other countries. This is a matter of policy on which 
governments, of whatever political party, have obtained a wide measure of 
support in parliament and among the people. The Canadian Government, in 
making recommendations to Parliament, has been motivated by moral, political 
and economic considerations When I speak of moral consideration I have in 
mind a belief that we have a responsibility to help nations less fortunate than 
ourselves. When I speak of political considerations I have in mind a belief 


. that by helping to bring about improvement of the economic conditions of 


peoples in other parts of the world we are thereby assisting in the reduction 
of tension and in the safeguarding of peace. When I speak of economic con- 
siderations I have in mind a belief that world prosperity, including our own, 
will increase as that of the less developed countries increases. 


It seems to the Canadian delegation that in our consideration of the problems 


related to the financing of the economic development of the less-developed 


countries, we should be careful to maintain a proper perspective. How is 
economic development financed? The most important single contribution is 
made by the peoples of the less-developed countries themselves. Unfortunately, 
as we in Canada also know, the domestic capital that may have been produced 
at great sacrifice frequently varies considerably from year to year depending 


on fluctuating world prices of a few primary commodities. I believe that this 


point was discussed recently by the distinguished delegate of Colombia, and 
it was mentioned in_an earlier debate by the distinguished delegate of Brazil 
and by others: 

Another very important source of capital for the economic development of 


the less developed countries is private investment capital. The flow of private 
capital to the less developed countries is worthy of our close attention and 
_ our detailed study. We understand the pride with which the so called less 


developed countries rightfully insist on maintaining control over and re- 


_ sponsibility for their own economic development. There is, however, an 


er, 


_important role for private capital to play, as the economic history of my own 
country so clearly demonstrates. I would not be reflecting my governtment’s 


_ views if I did not stress the advantages which this type of investment can bring. 


i 
ie) 


Another important source of capital for development of the less developed 


countries is bilateral economic aid in the form of loans or grants. In this 


= 
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connection we have to recognize that some governments. and parliaments 


prefer that a greater or a lesser proportion of their economic assistance to 
other countries should be given bilaterally. In this committee we can only 
assume, Mr. Chairman, that the decisions taken by governments to provide bi- 
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lateral assistance and the decisions of governments to receive bilateral assist- 
ance are not within our competence. The important thing is that substantial 


economic aid resources are being provided outside the UN _ frame- — 


work. Detailed info may be found in that invaluable do, E/3047, 
to which other delegations have referred. As our Norwegian colleague has 
pointed out, there can be varying degrees of cooperation between the various 
types of programmes. 

Now I come to what has frequently been called, in this committee and else- 
where, multilateral assistance. Some of this assistance is now being provided 
through UNICEF and UNKRA and also in the form of loans by the inter- 
national bank or by the internal finance corporation. The technical assistance 
provided by the United Nations and the specialized agencies out of their regular 
budgets, and the technical assistance provided through the expanded 


programme, are also in the category of genuinely multilateral assistance. The 


Canadian delegation has always strongly supported these multilateral 
UN programmes. 


Mr. Chairman, we have two new proposals before us for an increase of 
multilateral assistance through the UN. One of these proposals 
contemplates the establishment of an economic development fund whose object 
would be to make assistance available for large scale capital projects. It has 
generally been considered that it would be desirable to have at least $250 
million a year for a capital assistance fund of this kind and some estimates are 
much higher. As I suggested earlier there does not appear to be any imme- 
diate prospect of raising such a sum. In present circumstances therefore, 
my delegation could not support the establishment of such a fund. I should 
make it clear also that we do not consider that it would be appropriate to create 
the necessary machinery for administering a large scale capital aid fund and 
to carry out a few sample projects to demonstrate that such a fund would be a 
feasible proposition if the necessary money should become available. To do 
so would be to incur heavy administrative costs and to raise expectations 
that could not be satisfied. 

The other proposal—that of the delegation of the USA—provides for 
an amplification of the expanded programme of technical assistance in size 
and in concept. So far as size is concerned, the USA proposal envisages an 
expansion in these and related types of economic assistance from the present 
level of about $31 million to a level of $100 million. The USA proposal 
suggests that part of the new money to become available should be devoted 
to resources surveys, the establishment of training institutes and other 
“special projects’. 

With these two proposals before us, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the 
various courses of action that are open to this committee and to the General 
Assembly. One possible course of action would be for the committee to adopt 
only the elevenpower proposal for the establishment of a capital assistance 
fund. I have already indicated our view that it would not be desirable to 
adopt the elevenpower resolution at this time. 

Some delegations have said that, if both of the proposals before us should 
be pressed to a vote, they would vote in favour of both of them. My delega- 


tion considers that the UN would lay itself open to severe criticism if it were 


to adopt both resolutions in their present form. The results would be that 
a programme embracing the existing expanded programme of technical 
assistance and a related “special projects” programme would be inadequately 


supported; and that a capital assistance fund would be established with only | 


very small and insufficient resources. Nobody would be satisfied, a good deal 


of money would be wasted on conflicting administrations, and political — 


differences would be exaggerated. 
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Be Another possibility would be for the assembly to adopt a resolution which 

es would shape the USA initiative into a generally acceptable proposal. In 

_ this connection the most important aspect of the USA suggestion is the 
proposed special projects programme which would significantly broaden 

_ the base of present UN economic aid programmes. The Canadian govern- 

ment believes that this course offers a basis for providing more economic 

_ assistance through the UN than is now being given ‘to the less developed 
countries. Mr. Chairman, I have been authorized to inform this committee 
that if there should be general agreement on such a course, and if suitable 
organizational arrangements are eventually made, the Canadian government 
would give sympathetic consideration to seeking parliamentary approval of 
an appropriate contribution. 

Having said this, I should now like to try to demonstrate to the com- 
mittee that the two resolutions that we have before us have a good deal in 
common, and that, if goodwill prevails, it should be possible to arrive at a 

~ generally acceptable compromise. Perhaps I might best do this by discussing 
- certain questions that have been raised by various delegations both in the 
committee and outside it. What is meant by technical assistance and by capital 
assistance? Some take the view that technical assistance embraces the provision 
of experts and the arrangement of fellowships and scholarships, and that 
- capital assistance is assistance for the construction of major capital 
projects. There is, however, a wide area between these two definitions. If a 
i technical assistance expert is provided with a microscope and some research 
equipment to enable him to carry out his project effectively, is that still 
technical assistance? At what point does the provision of equipment become 
- capital assistance? If in connection with some major project it is found 
necessary to send experts to help install equipment, supervise its maintenance, 
and train technicians in its use, should this type of assistance be separated 
from the cost of the capital goods involved? 


Some delegations have suggested that the programme proposed by the 
USA would merely provide plans and would therefore be perhaps worse than 
useless. I think our colleague from Guatemala dealt with this point very 
_ satisfactorily when he said that the assistance provided could and should in 
g each case be fitted into an economic development programme. It is obvious, 

I think, that this should be so. If assistance were to be limited to the prepara- 
_ tion of plans for schemes on which no action would be taken until a large 
4 scaie uncapital aid fund was established the Canadian Delegation would vote 
_ against the proposal. We find it difficult to believe, however, that govern- 
A ments would request assistance for projects leading up to large scale projects 
_ which they had no hope of financing, or for projects totally unrelated to 
_ their present overall economic development programme. In this connection 

I would like to recall that, towards the end of his statement presenting the 
_ USA proposals, Dr Judd commented that one of the primary aims of the USA. 
_ initiative was to promote a situation in which in the years to come “new 
4 capital investments in the less-developed countries of all types, private and 
_ public, national and international, would be encouraged”. My delegation 
: hopes that the proposed new fund might be able to accomplish a good deal 
f 


i 
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in this respect. The type of the pre-investment projects envisaged should 
_ result in greater opportunities for the development of sound and _ practical 
q capital projects for implementation by the countries themselves with the 
resources available to them from national or international sources. The 
- proposed new special projects programme could, therefore, have an effect 
like that of the expanded programme of technical assistance, far greater than 
one would normally expect of a fund of modest proportions. To my delega- 


tion it appears that some of these problems of definition are misleading. As 
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we see it the programme proposed by the USA would include projects of 
a kind that would have to be conducted in any case even if SUNFED were 
established. We suspect, Mr. Chairman, that a SUNFED with very limited 
financial resources would have to spread those resources over as wide a 
field as possible, and would in fact conduct a good many projects of the kind 
contemplated in the USA proposal. 

Another of the difficulties which we are encountering concerns the extent 
to which a new UN programme should be related to existing UN programmes. 
The USA delegation has stressed the need for integrating the new programme 
into the expanded programme of technical assistance. At the opposite pole 
are those who insist that the new programme must be entirely separate from 
the present technical assistance programme. The Canadian Delegation hopes 
that a realistic position somewhere between these two positions can be found. 
In the first place the USA proposal involves the assumption that some new 
machinery, which it is not possible at present for any of US to envisage 
clearly, should be established to deal with the so-called “Special Projects’’. 
Even those who believe that a new programme should be entirely separate 


accept, we believe, the premise that it should use a good deal of existing tech- © 


nical assistance administrative machinery and that the two programmes must 
be closely coordinated. 


The Canadian view is that a new programme should be closely related 
to the present programmes of technical assistance. We believe this for a 
number of reasons. In the first place it is clear that administrative and 
operational services costs under the expanded programme present a heavy 
although frequently necessary burden on the available resources. It would 
surely be a great mistake not to use the existing UN machinery as much as. 
possible in order to avoid heavy administrative expenses chargeable to’ the 
new additional resources when those resources will be all too limited. In 
the second place, the Canadian delegation believes it is fair to say that one of 
the most serious problems now before the UN is that of promoting effective 
coordination among the various UN agencies themselves as well as between UN 
activities and non-UN activities in the economic aid field. To create an addi- 
tional and entirely separate administration for a new programme, would be 
wasteful in the extreme. It would surely be unwise to lay down now that 
new programme must be kept entirely separate from the present technical 
assistance programmes. It might be possible to keep the new programme 
fairly distinct insofar as pledges of contributions to it are concerned; but it 
does not necessarily follow that the administration of a new programme 
should be completely divorced from that of existing programmes. It is out 
of the experience of the expanded programme of technical assistance and 
other UN programmes that we have developed knowledge and understanding 
of the role the UN can play in promoting economic development in less-devel- 
oped countries. It is out of experience under the expanded programme and other 
UN programmes that many of the projects to be assisted under a new fund 
would develop. For these reasons we hope it will be possible to find wording 
in our resolution concerning this proposal which would be designed to 
promote the most effective possible use of the resources that will, we hope, 
become available. 


The form of machinery that might be established should, of course, be 
left to be discussed by the proposed preparatory commission. In this connec- 
tion, the Canadian Delegation would like to throw out the suggestion that in 
the operation of the proposed special projects programme the assistance of 
the International Bank for reconstruction and development should be sought. 
The Bank has had a great deal of experience not only in administering large 
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scale capital investment projects but also in conducting surveys and other 
projects similar to those in which the proposed new UN programme would be 
engaged. : 

Mr. Chairman, my delegation is convinced that, given good will on both 
sides, a good and acceptable compromise can be found. The supporters of 
SUNFED are seeking the provision of more money for economic assistance 
through the UN. The USA proposal offers an increase in economic assistance 
through the UN. The SUNFED supporters desire large scale capital assistance. 
The USA proposal envisages a type of assistance that would make large 
scale capital projects more practicable. Differences regarding the relationship 
between a new programme and the expanded programme of technical assistance 
surely are not sufficiently important to cause a breakdown of negotiations 
looking towards a compromise. 

Before I finish my remarks, Mr. Chairman, I think that I should emphas- 
ize that it will not be easy for the Canadian authorities to contemplate addi- 
tional contributions to UN economic aid programmes if the discussions 
regarding them are being conducted in an atmosphere of sharp division be- 
tween two groups of countries—the major potential donors and the less- 
developed countries—in spite of the fact that they have common objectives. 
The Canadian authorities have had happy and, we believe, economically 
successful relations arising from the provision of economic assistance outside 
the UN. If our participation in economic assistance programme inside the 
UN were to involve US continually in acrimonious discussions, I must say 
that we would be discouraged and disheartened. If, on the other hand, Cana- 
dian support for a new UN programme should help to promote better under- 
standing through the UN between the countries of the world, this would be 
an additional argument in favour of our making such a contribution. May I 
Say again, that if there should be general agreement to establish a special 
projects programme and if suitable organizational arrangements are eventually 
made, the Canadian government would give sympathetic consideration to 
seeking parliamentary approval of an appropriate contribution. 

We hope that our present discussions, while they may reflect differences 
of opinion, will not result in failure to take constructive action in one of 
the few fields of UN activity in which there can be general agreement, and 
in which there must be general agreement if UN programmes are to be 
successful. 
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‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FrRipay, December 6, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 10.05 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Argue, Best, Cardin, Coldwell, Fairfield, Haidasz, 


i Herridge, Holowach, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Kucherepa, Low, 


Macnaughton, Macquarrie, Montgomery, McCleave, Patterson, Pearson, White. 
—(18). 


In attendance: Messrs. Jules Leger, Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs; W. D. Matthews, Associate Under-Secretary; H. F. Clark, Director, 
Finance Division; M. Grant, Director, Supplies and Properties Division; W. T. 
Delworth, Executive Assistant to the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 


The Chairman in calling the meeting to order observed that Item 94 of 
the Department’s Main Estimates was still before the Committee. 


Mr. Leger, the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, distributed. 


to members of the Committee copies of a prepared statement outlining the 


operations of the Department. 
Mr. Leger was questioned by’ members of the Committee. 


The Chairman announced that at the next meeting to be held Tuesday, 


December 10, Item 94 would be allowed to stand and that Item 114—Colombo 


Plan, would be called. Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator of the International 
Economic and Technical Co-operation Division of the Department of Trade 


and Commerce, will be in attendance. 


A document entitled “Department of External Affairs Main Estimates 
1957-58—Informational Material’ as amended to reflect changes proposed by 
the Secretary of State for External Affairs was filed with the Committee. 


At 11.00 am. Mr. Leger’s questioning continuing, the Committee 
adjourned to meet again at 11.00 am., Tuesday, December 10, 1957. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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FRIDAY, December 6, 1957 
10 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: The committee will please come to order. 
proceed with the business in hand. This morning, gentlemen, the order of 
business is item 94, departmental administration. Mr. Leger has provided us 
- with a statement and as we are rushed his suggestion—and I think it is a 
good one—is that we should just take a few minutes and read it. We can 
read it much quicker than anyone could read it out to the group. So we shall 


take about 15 minutes and read it and proceed with the meeting if that is 
agreeable to the committee. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): The statement will be printed in 
the record just as if it had been read? 


- The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. JULES LEGER (Under Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome this opportunity to 
discuss with you some significant aspects of the administration of the 


Department of External Affairs suggested by our departmental estimates 
for 1957-1958. 


As in previous years each member of the committee has been given a 
_ financial statistical table prepared in two parts. The first compares our 1957-58 
proposed estimates with those of 1956-57, and the second part is made up 
of appendices comparing expenditures for 1955-56 and for 1956-57 with the 
-. estimates of 1956-57 and those now being presented for 1957-58. 

In terms of the establishment of new posts abroad the Department of 
External Affairs has not expanded to any great extent during the years 1955 
and 1956. This is not, however, the only measure of our activities. We have 

used this period not only to consolidate the rather rapid expansion which took 
place during several years immediately preceding 1955 but we have, during 

these two years, taken on additional responsibilities and .considerably enlarged 
_ the scope of our functions in various areas. 

In a period when new posts are being opened abroad, it is diffcult to keep 

abreast of the growth in terms of administration, such as trained personnel, 
_ adequate physical facilities, premises, furniture and furnishings, security ar- 
rangements and communications. These last two years have given us a much- 
~ needed opportunity to consolidate our administrative position and, in so doing, 
to increase the efficiency of our operations. Our international responsibilities 
and the simple fact that the world community is gaining new members every 
year, among them new members of the commonwealth and new members of 
Be the United Nations, will make it almost inevitable that we must open new 
_ posts abroad in order to discharge our commitments. The growing importance 
_ of Asia and the Middle East makes it desirable and necessary for us to ‘give 
priority to these regions. ony ie 
yy, The estimates of the department could be examined from two different but 
complementary angles; first, in relation to the specific tasks which it has to 
perform and, second, in relation to the personnel and funds which it requires 
- to that end. In our present context the emphasis is naturally placed on the 
latter approach. 


We shall now 
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Nevertheless, I should like to pause for a moment on the general political 
work of the department, the budgetary implications of which are reflected 
in the estimates before you in a number of overhead items rather than under 
any specific heading. : 

Our five political or geographical divisions—the commonwealth, the Amer- 
ican, the European, the middle eastern”and the far eastern—are responsible 
for Canada’s international political relations with the several countries coming 
under their respective jurisdiction, either bilaterally or within the framework 
of multilateral groupings such as the commonwealth, the United Nations and 
NATO. Through our missions abroad, the foreign missions in Ottawa, and a 
host of other official and unofficial contacts, they keep themselves informed of 
developments in those countries and of the thinking of their governments on 
current problems. They study and analyze the information thus obtained, so 
as to determine the nature and extent of Canadian interest in such problems 
and to suggest, in cooperation with other interested divisions and departments, 
appropriate action by the Canadian government. 


At the present juncture, our commonwealth division follows with partic- — 


ular interest, for example, the emergence to independence of certain countries 
within the commonwealth such as Ghana, Malaya and the West Indies. Jointly 
with the far eastern division, it provides advice on the international political 
aspects of Canadian participation in the Colombo Plan. Our American division 
concerns itself with the international boundary and water problems between 
Canada and the United States, and with the development projects, such as the 
St. Lawrence seaway, jointly undertaken by the two countries. It services the 
Canadian member on the Joint International Commission where a good many 
of these questions are discussed and solutions elaborated. The European 
division pays continuing attention to political events in the Soviet Union and 
in the communist countries of eastern Europe, and endeavours to appraise 
their significance for the western world. Together with the economic division, 
it also follows movements towards closer European integration so as to assess 
their political and economic effects on Canada. The recently=created..middle 
jeastern division has been entrusted with the serious problems which have 
of late brought east and west face to face in that troubled area and made it 
ithe focal point of world attention. It provides advice, in particular, on the 
' political aspects of Canadian participation inthe United Nations Emergency 
( Force. One of the principal preoccupations of the far eastern division, in the 
\ last few years, has been the implementation of the armistice agreements in 
* Korea and subsequently in Indochina. : 


The department comprises in addition five functional or technical divisions: 

the economic, the legal, the defence liaison (1), the defence liaison (2), and 
the United Nations divisions. Essentially, these divisions coordinate the views 
of other departments on the technical aspects of Canada’s external policies 
in the fields of commerce and finance; of international law; of defence within 
the framework of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization and of the permanent 
joint board on defence between Canada and the United States; of security 
and intelligence; and in the many matters of the competence of the United 
'Nations. The functional divisions are directly responsible for the political 
, aspects of the various technical problems with which they deal, consulting on 
them with the political divisions, as might be necessary. 


\ The above enumeration of the present substantive tasks of the department 
is, of necessity, far from complete. International conditions, furthermore, are 
subject to rapid changes in time and place. Such changes can very substan- 
tially affect the total workload of the department at any given time and its 
distribution among the various divisions concerned. The nature of our work 


8 the need for the department constantly to adjust itself to the requirements 
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of a moving international situation, make it especially difficult to relate our 
estimates in personnel and funds to specific responsibilities. These difficulties 
are overcome in practice by the adoption of personnel and administrative 
arrangements which combine the necessary flexibility with the greatest possible 


_ measure of efficiency. 


I should now like to discuss some of these in the light of the estimates 


for 1957-58. 


Personnel 


At the end of the war in 1945 there were 22 external affairs posts in 
operation. To service them we had a total staff, including, locally-engaged, of 
602. Of these, 107 were officers. Ten years later, in 1955, our staff numbered 
1,610, including 343 officers. This staff manned the department and a total of 
57 external affairs posts—an increase of 34 posts in ten years and a corre- 
sponding increase in staff of just over 1,000 people. 


During the last two-and-a-half-year period we have taken over from the 
Department of Trade. and Commerce full responsibility for the consulate 
general in New Orleans and partial responsibility for the consulate general in 
Manila. Furthermore, we have opened two new posts: a consulate in Ham- 


‘burg operated jointly with the Department of Trade and Commerce, and a high 


commissioner’s office in Ghana. At the end of 1956 our total staff strength 


was 1,701, including 364 officer personnel. 


In the latter part of 1956 developments in the Middle East necessitated 
the creation of a new middle eastern division in Ottawa and also an increase 
in staff at our embassy in Cairo. The provision of staff for these urgent re- 
quirements placed a serious strain on the personnel resources of the depart- 
ment at a time when our commitments in Indochina continued to be heavy 
and there was, in addition, a general staff shortage. The department continues 
to be short on its current establishment as it has not been possible to keep 
pace through recruitment with expansion and turn-over of staff. Separations 
as a result of death, retirement or resignation amounted to 7 officers and 160 


administrative personnel in 1955-56, and to 10 officers and 185 administrative 


personnel in 1956-1957. 


Sixteen junior foreign service officers joined the department in 1956 as a 
result of a competition conducted by the Civil Service Commission in Decem- 
ber 1955 and during the current fiscal year we have recruited twenty-one 
foreign service officers grade 1. We hope to recruit in 1958-59 over a dozen 
new foreign service officers grade 1 from the current competition. 


In the details of estimates for 1957-58 you will find the following changes 
from 1956-57 in the number of established positions: 
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In summary, these changes can be attributed mainly to the following 
developments: 


the necessity of increasing the number of positions provided in the 
“floater” pool to compensate for the loss of service incurred by person- 
nel on attachment, in training prior to posting, in transit to and from 
posts, on conferences, on home leave and on full-time language studies; 
the additional staff required to improve our communications system, 
occasioned by the provision of automatic cypher equipment for more 
rapid and secure communications with certain of our posts abroad, 
and to handle the increased volume of traffic in Ottawa; the necessity 
of providing additional security precautions at posts where cypher 
machine equipment is installed; and the need to provide additional 
personnel to take care of work arising out of our growing commitments 
at the United Nations. 


It is important to note that the 1957-58 estimates were prepared on the 
basis of conditions as they existed prior to the international crises over devel- 
opments in the Middle East area. The staff requirements for these urgent tasks 
have had to be met at the sacrifice of other important departmental functions. 


Canadian Personnel serving on the International Commissions for 
Supervision and Control in Vietnam, Cambodia and Laos 


Because of the demands on our personnel establishment resulting from 
our work of peace supervision in Indochina, I think you would like to hear 
a more detailed account of our personnel position there. 


As of January 1, 1957, there were 156 Canadians serving on the inter- 
national commissions for supervision and control in Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos. Of this number, 29 are from the Department of External Affairs and 
the remainder from the Department of National Defence. The numbers of 
personnel actually in Indochina may vary by 2 or 3 at any given time because 
of postings, illness and other reasons, but the figures given remain fairly 
constant. : 


The Canadian delegation to the commission in Vietnam is by far the | 


largest of the Canadian groups in Indochina. We have been able to reduce 
within limits our personnel commitments in Indochina. As of September 30, 
1957, this department had in Vietnam 5 officers and 12 administrative staff 


members, in Laos 3 officers and 3 stenographic and clerical personnel, and in 


Cambodia 2 officers and 2 administrative staff members. This reflects a de- 
crease of 2 employees since January 1, 1957. : 


The necessity to maintain well-trained and experienced officer and clerical 
staffs in Indochina constitutes a continuing demand on the personnel resources 
of the external affairs department. The policy of having male personnel serve 
in Indochina for approximately one year and female personnel for nine months 
—made necessary by the unusual and difficult conditions of service—com- 
plicates our personnel planning programme. 


The three supervisory commissions in Indochina—in Vietnam, Laos and 
Cambodia—continue to carry out the job assigned to them under the cease-fire 
agreements signed in Geneva in July 1954. As I mentioned in my statement 
to this committee in 1956, a number of the more important provisions of the 
agreements had been fulfilled. However, during the past year the commissions 


have continued to supervise the carrying out of the remaining obligations of 


the parties, particularly in Laos and Vietnam. 


ee 
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ian We are of the opinion that the commission in Cambodia has completed its 
task and that it should be dissolved. We continue in our attempts to persuade 
the Indian and Polish delegations to agree to dissolution. 

In Laos, the tense military and political situation has made the continued 
existence of the commission desirable. However, on November 18 the two 
parties in Laos signed agreements providing for the integration of the dissident 
Pathet Lao movement. Although we hope this development will produce a 
reduction and eventual elimination of our commitments, it appears that the 
commission in Laos will have certain responsibilities for supervising this 
_ integration and it is not too clear at this stage what reductions will be 

possible in the near future. It is certainly our expectation that our commit- 
ments in Laos will be reduced to the point where they are consistent: with any 
_ job remaining to be done. 

The major continuing jobs of the commission in Vietnam are the super- 
vision and control of military personnel and equipment entering and leaving 
the two parts of the country, which have not yet been unified, and the super=> 
vision of the demilitarized area between the two zones. These functions at 
present involve seventeen commission teams and it has therefore been difficult 
to effect any personnel economies. In addition, during the past year the 
commission has undertaken a number of investigations requiring deployment of 
special mobile teams, and this has necessitated the presence of additional 
personnel. However, as in the rest of the Indochina area, we have been pressing 

_ for reductions and we hope that some military personnel will be released in 
December. We are also examining ways of reducing the Vietnam commission 
to a size which we consider more consistent with the functions which we think 
it can usefully perform. 

Political equilibrium seems to have been generally achieved in the area. 
In Vietnam and Laos, we consider that the commissions still have a useful role 
to perform in maintaining peace and stability. Therefore, although the provi- 

_ sion of more than 160 military and civilian personnel for the three commissions 
continues to place a strain on the resources of both the Department of National 
Defence and the Department of External Affairs, we believe that our participa- 
tion has made a vital contribution to the maintenance of the armistice agree- 
ments in Laos and Vietnam. However, we are anxious to eliminate this burden 
as soon as possible, and we plan to continue our efforts to effect reductions. 

The United Kingdom, France, the U.S.S.R. and the Peoples’ Republic of 

_ China have been contributing to the upkeep of the three commissions. During 
_ the past year the advance payment of $100,000 (U.S.) which Canada con- 
tributed to the common pool until the Geneva conference members could 

_ arrange to make regular contributions, was repaid. Until now, however, we 

_ have not recovered any of the expenditures we have incurred which are to be 

_ charged to the common pool. Claims for the recoverable expenditures to June 
_ 30, 1957, totalling $1,307,061.02 for Canada, have been submitted to the inter- 

national secretariat of the Vietnam commission. We shall continue to press for 

_ the repayment of these expenditures, but there has been some difficulty in 

co-ordinating the accounting of the commissions and the payment of accounts. 
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Communications 


x The rapid expansion of our work since the war has been accompanied—one 
_ might almost say made possible—by the, steady and very considerable increase 
- in our communications system. Changes in the method of computing the 
-number of messages despatched between our growing centres of activity, make 
_it impossible for me to give you figures on this expansion. We have worked 
hard to improve and speed up our communications in order to knit together 
more closely and effectively the increased extent of our foreign service activity. 
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The installation of modern equipment in certain missions abroad means’ 
that we can now maintain a rapid flow of information and can consult with 
them in a manner which has been impossible heretofore. Our communications 
division estimates that it will be another year before our expanded system is 
operating at full efficiency. ; 

In discussing the estimates for our communications, I should point out 
first that because of unavoidable delays in the installation of Telex (a form 
of communication similar to teletype in which the subscriber rents terminal 
equipment only and pays for use of circuit time in much the same way 
as for a long distance telephone call) abroad, which has only recently been 
completed, there has been little, if any, change in the pattern of expenditures 
for telegrams. 

Our estimate for cables for the fiscal year 1956-57 in departmental 
administration was $150,000. To the end of January 1957 the sum of 
$164,000 had been expended and by the end of the fiscal year we had spent 
a total of $213,000. This increase in telegraph charges was mainly caused 
by increased consultation with our missions abroad brought about by events 
in Egypt and Hungary. For 1957-58 we have estimated $114,168 for cables. 
but in view of the continued heavy volume of telegraphic communications, 
we now estimate that this year’s cable account will be more than $200,000. 

Since our last report on departmental communications, we have been 
able to obtain the use of trans-Atlantic Telex facilities which became 
effective only in December of last year. This should serve to reduce overall 
telegraph charges but, again, insufficient time has elapsed to enable us to 
provide a reasonable forecast. : 

At the end of the 1955-56 fiscal year it was necessary, due to delays 
in deliveries of communications equipment, to request a re-vote of $300,000. 
Of this amount we have now expended all but $74,000 which will, due to 
further delays in delivery, have to be provided in 1958-59. 

For Ottawa and abroad in 1957-58 we are asking for $112,000 for the 
acquisition of new communications equipment to supplement and continue 
the expansion of our communications network. 

You may recall that the departmental grant to the National Research 
Council for technical assistance in the field of communications security 
last year totalled $279,000. Due to increased demands on the National 
Research Council by this and other government departments it has been 
estimated that this department’s share of costs will this year amount to 
$335,000. The nature of this subject is such that members of the committee 
Noe appreciate that it would not be in the public interest to go into greater 

etail. 

As was forecast in last year’s statement, the use and adoption of modern 
communications equipment and methods has produced significant economies 
_In typing and duplicating telegrams. It has, in addition, made possible the 
distribution of copies of telegrams by diplomatic bag and mail from London 


to posts abroad, thereby reducing the volume of material carried by air 
across the Atlantic. 


Informational activities 


The information work of the department has the essential and definite 
aim of promoting our interests abroad. The monies requested for this 
purpose serve to make Canada _ better known and appreciated -in other 
countries and to explain, where this is desirable, our policies and attitudes. 
These operations are planned and carried out in close consultation with the 
other agencies of government concerned, so as to avoid duplication and to 
promote the most effective use of available resources. 
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The eeonine portion of the funds bomiedied will be applied to answering 
questions and providing informational material about Canada, directly or 
through our missions; a part will be devoted to projects designed to satisfy 
in certain areas a demand for information that may be of either short or 
long term benefit to this country; another part to joining with other depart- 
ments and agencies of government in projects of recognized common purpose 


_and value; a small part to liaison work with the information agencies of 


organizations such as NATO, the UN, the Colombo Plan and UNESCO; lastly, 
another small part of the aes will be applied to answering questions and 
providing material in this country about the government’s external policy 
and Canada’s role in international affairs. 


The work of the department in the information field is undertaken in the 
light of a continuing assessment of the relative cost and benefit involved. 
Both in planning and execution, operations are related to the political and 
other objectives pursued in the areas and countries concerned. The increase 
of our commitments abroad have naturally resulted in growing information 
requirements. Our NATO and Colombo Plan information tasks, for example, 
have developed in line with the work of these organizations and our interest 


in them; our relations with the United States and the resulting problems 


require at present a more extensive effort of explanation and persuasion; and 
the maintenance of strong ties with the developing commonwealth are being 
given greater attention also. Our estimates this year include provision for an 
information officer in New Delhi. Information work of a general character 
has recently been initiated, on a limited scale, in certain countries of eastern 
Europe and, in view of the increasing competition from other nations, a greater 
effort would appear to be useful in Latin America for the promotion of our 
commercial interests. 


It is to these new or. growing tasks, as to the one that our informational 
activities are at present directed. 


Properties abroad 


In 1945, with 22 external affairs posts, the department owned 5 properties; 
namely, 2 official residences and 3 chanceries. In 1957, with 61 posts, we 
own 51 properties comprising 18 official residences, 12 chanceries: 3 residence 
building sites and 18 staff quarters. In addition, the department rents 113 
properties consisting of 34 official residences, 46 chanceries and 33 staff 


‘quarters and is responsible for the furnishing of 26 individually-leased 


staff quarters. Therefore, at the present time, we have a direct interest 
in the maintenance and furnishings requirements of 190 properties. 
To meet our capital programme at posts abroad a total of $2,161,775 is 
provided in our 1957-58 estimates, as follows: 
$255,591—For the purchase of office furnishings and equipment, 
including security equipment. Of this amount, $133,230 was committed 
during the first six months of this year. 
$1,251,874—-For the acquisition, construction and improvement of 
properties for offices and residences abroad. Of this amount, $363,029 
was committed during the first six months of this year. 
$654,309—For the acquisition of furnishings and equipment for 
residences abroad as well as for the procurement of cars. Of this 
amount, $349,970 was committed during the first six months of this 
year. 
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The uncommitted portions of the above estimates are needed for the 


v8 eres 


= 


second half of the fiscal year to provide essential maintenance services so 


as to keep our properties abroad in first-class condition; to purchase required 
items of furnishings and equipment for our chanceries, official residences and 
staff quarters; to carry out furnishing schemes already in hand for official 
residences in a limited number of capitals; to affect improvements of an urgent 
character to some of our properties abroad so as to avoid their further 
deterioration and to bring them to a more generally acceptable standard; to 
continue, and where possible to complete, construction projects already under- 
way, and to enable the department to take advantage of any real estate 
opportunities in those capitals where our accomodation problems in relation 
to chanceries and official residences are particularly. acute. 


Consular Services 


There has been a considerable increase in the volume of consular work 
in 1957. This has been due, to a large extent, to the increased responsibilities 
of the Passport Office and to the assistance given by this department to the 
Department of Citizenship and Immigration in handling the movement to 
Canada of Hungarian refugees. 


In the fiscal year 1949-50, 63,405 passports were issued: in 1956-57, the 
number of passports issued rose to 91,713. It is expected that over 100,000 
passports will be issued in the current fiscal year. Receipts for consular 
services rendered totalled about $306,700 in 1949-50: in 1956-57 receipts rose 
to over $496,400. On the other hand, the establishment of the Passport Office 
increased by 3 only over the same period, passing from 63 to 66. 


The increase in Passport Office work at Ottawa was followed by a corres- _ 


ponding increase in the consular work at posts abroad. Because of the greater 
number of Canadians travelling to foreign countries, more persons sought 


assistance of various kinds from our posts. The increase in the work-load 


at posts resulted, in turn, in an increase in responsibilities at Ottawa. 


With regard to the entry of Hungarian refugees, this department assisted 


the Department of Citizenship and Immigration at Ottawa in making the 
emergency arrangements that were necessary to cope with the unforeseen 
influx. Since the revolt in Hungary began, in the fall of 1956, nearly 36,000 
Hungarian refugees have been admitted to Canada. : 


United Nations 


The United Nations now has 82 members—6 more than when I appeared 
before the committee last year. The new members are Sudan, Tunisia, Morocco, 


Japan, Ghana and Malaya. In computing the assessment to be paid by each 


member state, the United Nations follows the basic principle that costs are 
to be shared on the basis of capacity to pay. There are some modifications 
of this basic principle of capacity to pay but: these modifications mainly 
affect the richest member (U.S.A.) and the poorest ones; that is, there is a 


ceiling and a floor on the respective amounts which the richest and the poorest 
countries pay. 


Canada in 1956 paid an assessment or membership fee of 3.63% of the 
U.N. budget. However, the contributions committee has now revised the scale 
for 1957 and also retroactively revised the scale for 1956 because of the addi- 
tion of new members. Canada will therefore receive a credit for 1956 and 
will pay at a lower rate for 1957. Canada’s rate of assessment for these years 
has been reduced to 3.15% of the U.N. budget. This new rate means that in 
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2 £957 Canada will pay approximately $240,000 less than we would have paid 
under the old rate of assessment. Owing to the admission of new members, our 
rate of assessment for 1958 has been further reduced to 3.09%. 


Expanded Technical Assistance Programme 


Sate 


At the Technical Assistance Pledging Conference in 1956 the Canadian 
delegation announced that, subject to parliamentary approval, Canada would 
_ contribute $2 million to the expanded technical assistance programme in 1957, 
_ The item in the estimates relates to that pledge. The Canadian delegation was 
_ also authorized to say that for 1958 and for 1959 the United Nations could 
expect a contribution of similar magnitude from Canada, subject, of course, 
to the approval of parliament. The minister has recently confirmed that the 
- Canadian government intended to make a contribution of $2 million for 1958. 
As I indicated when I appeared before this committee last year, both the regular 
programme, financed out of our contributions to the budget of the United 
Nations and the expanded programme of technical assistance, which is financed 
by voluntary contributions such as this item of $2 million, are receiving broad 
support throughout the world. The regular program of technical assistance is 
more directly the concern of the General Assembly; the expanded program 
_is supervised mainly by the Economic and Social Council. Canada is at present 
a member of the Economic and Social Council; in the discussions on technical 
assistance the Canadian delegation has continually pressed for the maintenance 
of high standards of administrative competence and for organizational arrange- 
“ments that will ensure that our contributions and those of other countries are 
translated into practical and effective help to the economically underdeveloped 
countries. 


= 
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NATO 


The budget for the NATO civil headquarters provides for the salaries 
and allowances for the members of the NATO international civilian staff, 
travel expenses, office accommodation and furnishings, information activities 

and other administrative expenses of the organization. Canada’s share of this 
budget was originally 10 per cent of the operational expenditures and 6.7 per 
cent of the capital expenditures. Under a new single cost-sharing formula 
agreed upon in 1955 Canada’s share is now 5.8 per cent of these expenditures. 
This reduction was made possible by the entry of Germany into the 
- organization. 
Before 1956 part of the Canadian share of the NATO civil budget was paid 
_ from the mutual aid appropriation, but it was decided that, starting with the 
fiscal year 1956-57, this department would be responsible for the Canadian 
share. In 1956-57 the Canadian share amounted to $223,625, and for 1957-58 
it is $195,896. 

At the present time the NATO international secretariat is still housed in 
temporary buildings at the Palais de Chaillot constructed by the French gov- 
a ‘ernment for the 1951 session of the United Nations General Assembly. Member 
- governments have found their own accommodation in Paris for their respective. 
f delegations to NATO. A new consolidated headquarters is now being con- 
_ structed, the financing of which is being shared by the member countries of 
NATO. The new NATO headquarters will house the main council chamber 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, a number of smaller committee rooms 
- and approximately 900 offices. One wing of the building will be used to house 
the delegations of member nations, and that part of each delegation’s rental 
_ payments earmarked for amortization of the capital cost. will be used as a credit 
_ against the annual assessments for the NATO civil budget. The French gov- 
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ernment has provided’ the land and will construct the approaches. The com- 
pletion of the new headquarters is not expected before the spring of 1959. 


Canada’s share of these construction costs is 6.08 per cent and the total 
Canadian share is expected to amount to approximately. $635,000 (Cdn). Again, 
starting with the fiscal year 1956-1957, the total Canadian share was paid by 
External Affairs. The Canadian share for 1957-58 is $167,444. 


Colombo Plan > 


The item in the estimates for Canada’s Colombo Plan programme for 1957-58 
is $34.4 million, the same as for 1956-57. The cabinet has given approval to a 
proposed contribution of $35 million for 1958-59, or $600,000 more than for 
the current year. As members of the committee will be aware, the annual 
vote for the Colombo Plan is paid into a fund; unspent votes thus do not lapse. 
This makes it possible to finance fairly substantial projects which take a con- 
siderable time to plan and to complete. 

The allocations among countries of this sum will, as in the past, be deter- 
mined by the usefulness and the appropriateness of the projects which the 
governments in the Colombo Plan area propose to us for possible Canadian aid. 
I would emphasize, however, that a considerable proportion of the money 
against this item will no doubt be used to carry forward projects already 
underway and to which we are already committed. For example, last year $5 
million was allocated for the Canada-India reactor. It is anticipated that an 
allocation of at least an additional $2 million will be required from this year’s 
vote for this project. Again, in Pakistan a substantial proportion of the money 
that can be allocated to that country will have to go to the carrying on of the 
Warsak project and of other capital projects now underway. Further, our con- 
tinuing programme of technical assistance—that is, of sending Canadian experts 
to all countries in the Colombo Plan area and of training their technical peopie 
in Canada—will require about $2 million this year. 


Mr. Chairman, it has been the practice in the past for me to comment only 
in general terms upon the amounts of money which the department is asking . 
for the Colombo Plan and to suggest to the committee that they should ask 
Mr. Cavell of the Department of Trade-and Commerce, the Colombo plan ad- 
ministrator, to come before you and answer any questions you may care to put 
to him about specific projects in the area. I would suggest that Mr. Cavell can 
give you more guidance on these matters than I can. I understand Mr. Cavell 
will be available, should you so desire. 


GaNRacw oas 


Canada has been the fourth largest non-Arab contributor to the United Na- 
tions Relief and Works Agency for Palestine refugees, and has given a total of 
$5,320,929 to Palestine refugee relief since 1949. Other major contributors have 
been the U.S.A. ($171 million since 1949); the United Kingdom $47 million); . 
France ($12 million); Australia $1.7 million) and New Zealand (1.2) million. 
The amount of $750,000. for UNRWA in the 1957-58 estimates covers an 18- 
month period extending from July 1, 1956 to the end of 1957. 


UNRWA has since 1949 been supplying food, shelter and medical care for 
over 900,000 Arab refugees who lost their homes and means of livelihood as P 
a result of the hostilities which accompanied the establishment of the State 


of Israel in 1949. An opportunity for the refugees to exercise the choice be- 


tween repatriation and compensation in accordance with successive General 
Assembly resolutions has not yet arisen. Because of a shortage of funds, 
UNRWA has recently had to cancel many of its rehabilitation and small-scale 
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resettlement projects and to curtail some relief services. These are already at 


_ subsistence level, costing no more than $30 per refugee per year, including 


administration. It is expected that the General Assembly will adopt, at its 
present session, a resolution urging all governments to contribute or to increase 
their contributions to the extent recessary to carry through to fulfillment the 
agency’s relief and rehabilitation programmes. 


* * % ie 


Mr. Chairman, I have dealt with some of the salient points in the estimates 


_ regarding which I thought you might like to have particular information. I 


am sure there are other matters upon which the members of the committee 
might also wish to be informed. Accordingly, I would welcome any questions 
which may occur to you and to other members of the committee: 


The CHAIRMAN: Members of the committee, if you are ready, I think 


___ we should now proceed. First of all, I want to say that Mr. Leger has pointed 
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out that he would like to make one or two points of clarification in this state- 
ment. I would also point out to the committee that later, we expect next Tues- 
day, we hope to hold two meetings and to have Mr. Cavell dealing with the 
Colombo plan at that time and the Technical Assistance Programme. Con- 
sequently, questions or remarks regarding that could of course be restricted, 


due to the fact that Mr. Cavell will appear before us. 


I think that is all I need to say. I will ask Mr. Leger to make what few 
remarks and clarifications he wishes to make, and. then we can proceed with 
questions dealing with the prepared statement you have just had. an opportunity 
to read. 

There is one other thing I wish to mention, gentlemen, which I neglected 
to mention yesterday. It is a little difficult to hear in this room and I ap- 
preciate very much the good order that was kept. I think in most cases every 
member was able to hear and I certainly appreciate that. I know also that 
the reporters and the press do. Thank you. 

Mr. Lecer: Thank you for this opportunity to meet members of the com- 
mittee again. It is always with interest that we come before you. Before making 
the two or three points of clarification I have in mind, I wonder if Mr. 
Holowach will allow me to refer to a question he put to the minister at the 
first meeting about the method followed in preparing our estimates. 

In preparing estimates an effort is made to determine what we tink are 
the minimum expenditures which will permit the department efficiently to 
carry out its approved functions. No provision is made for additional re- 
sponsibilities that may be imposed upon the department by the government 
during the period covered by the estimates. A case in point is that of the 
opening of new missions. Therefore it is proper to say that only the minimum 
anticipated expenditure is covered. ; 

As you are aware, the expenditures of the department for estimating 
purposes may be divided into three broad categories; the first is the payroll 
item; the second, other operational and capital expenditures; and the third 
one, contributions to international organizations and related programmes. 


Now, the first step in determining payroll estimates is to determine 


_/ the establishment. All posts abroad and all divisions in the department are 
asked to submit their proposals for establishment in the coming fiscal year. 
- These proposals are then critically examined by a departmental committee. 
_ I think it can be agreed that this examination is critical when I point out 
_ that the last time this exercise was done the requests submitted were at this 
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stage reduced by approximately 75 positions. The reduced list is then con- 


sidered by a group consisting of a representative of the Civil Service Com- 


mission as chairman, a representative of treasury board and a representative 


of the department. The report of this committee is considered by the minister, 
submitted to treasury board who finally determine the establishment to be 
included in the estimates. The establishment as approved by treasury board 
is applied to existing salary rates, an amount is: deducted for anticipated 
vacancies in establishment during the year and the remaining figure is 
included in the estimates submitted to parliament. 

For operational and capital expenditures an estimate of requirements 
is submitted each year by posts and by divisions. These estimates are then 
examined within the department to reduce the cost where possible and to 
eliminate those items which the department does not consider can or should 
be carried out during any given year. The resulting estimates are then sub- 
mitted to treasury board for further critical examination before submission 
to parliament. ‘ 

As to the third aspect on contributions to international orgatiaations and 
related programmes, as you are aware, part of the expenditure on international 
organizations consists of assessments based on the budgets of those organiza- 
tions and the agreed percentage of those budgets to be met by Canada. As long 
as we continue to remain in those organizations, nothing can be done to 
reduce these expenditures after the budget is once set. Part of these contribu- 
tions, however, like that of the Colombo plan are voluntary and the amount 
of the Canadian contribution to be sought from parliament for items such 
as the Colombo plan is determined by cabinet. 


I think it is the opinion of the department that the procedures entities 
above constitute a real effort to maintain our estimates at the minimum amount 
required to carry out the approved functions of the department. 


Now, if I may, Mr. Chairman, revert two points that require clarification. 
Both of them relate to the reduction in our main estimates of $366,500 
announced by the minister here. The list of our main estimates you have with 
you does not include those reductions. Possibly the easy way to indicate where 
those reductions would be made is to refer to 97 subsection 11 on page 7. 
Reference is made in the last sentence of that subheading to Canada House, 
New York, and in that respect I should like to read the following letter which 
was addressed to Mr. Carswell, the general manager of Canada House (New 
York) Limited on November 8, 1957. 


“Dear Mr. Carswell, 


I am instructed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs to 
advise you that the Government of Canada has decided not to lease 
accommodation in the building being constructed by Canada House 
(New York) Limited. 


2..This decision has been taken only after very careful considera- 
tion and results in part from the fact that there has been an important 
change in the Canadian aspect of the project both in regard to financing 
and to occupancy of the building. In initial discussions it had been 
reported to the department that a substantial part of the building would 
be occupied by Canadian firms or United States firms having Canadian 
interests. We are informed that this is not the case and that the building 
will not be a Canadian centre. 


3. Since the discussions with you were begun, the department has 


been informed that, contrary to the impression created by the brochures 
shown to us, Canada House (New York) Limited does not own air 
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rights below 150 feet. Consequently, a building could be erected on 
the west side which would block out windows to the level of the tenth 
floor. This is considered to be an important factor and particularly so 
when it relates to a long-term lease. 


: 4. Under these circumstances it has been decided that it would not 
be in the interests of the Canadian government to rent space in your 
building’’. 


That letter was signed by the Under Secretary of State for External Affairs. 

Therefore, references to the monies needed for Canada House in New York 
as referred to in 97 (11) no longer apply. On the other hand the main decrease 
which was announced by the minister will be under 97 (13) on the same page, 
“acquisition, construction and improvement of properties for offices and resi- 


 dences abroad including land”. 


The decrease there would be in the order of $335,125. 
Mr. HoLowacH: What is the figure again? 


Mr. LEGER: $355,125 compared to an estimated increase of $14,875. Now 
this decrease has been made by the postponement of the proposed construction 


. of a chancery building in Canberra, estimated at $100,000 and the postponement 


_ of the residence construction project. in Brussels costing $250,000. 


A further point to be made in clarification of this statement on main 
estimates is on page 4, item (19), “taxes on diplomatic properties in Ottawa 
area”. I thought the explanation given there might not be sufficient for the 
committee so I should like to develop this a little bit further. 


Mr. Pearson: Would it be in order to ask questions on various points as 
they come up? I suppose we have to adjourn at 11 o’clock. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right. Mr. Leger said it was quite all right to 
ask them as we go along and of course, they will have to be cleared up. 


~ Mr. PEARSON: Just one or two questions in connection with these reductions. 
Firstly, the reduction of expenditure by withdrawal from the commitment to 
take space in Canada House on Fifth Avenue in New York. The reduction is 
approximately $70,000. Does that mean that the rental we would have paid 
for our offices in Canada House where all Canadian government offices would 
have been consolidated under one roof, would have been $70,000 a year more 


_than the rent we are now paying for these offices? 


Mr. LEGER: No, Mr. Chairman, the difference would be in the monies 


_ required for new partitioning that would have had to be built up at the Can- 


adian government expense had we moved to Canada House. 

Mr. PEARSON: So, this would be a capital expenditure to have made the 
Canadian government part of Canada House more efficient by putting up 
partitions? 

. Mr. LEGER: Yes. 


Mr. PEARSON: It will be recalled that this Canadian government house was 
never a government undertaking. The only commitment Canada House had 


_was by the previous government to take space in that building if the rentals 
"were competitive and the conditions were satisfactory. I take it they have 


proved not to be satisfactory as the construction of the building has gone on. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I wonder, in view of the decision, whether 
there is any alternative plan being considered? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes. I think that the consulate and most of the Canadian 


_ government agencies already in Rockefeller Centre will, we hope, be able to 


_ stay in Rockefeller Centre. The lease is now being negotiated. As far as the 


ry 


: 


Canadian delegation to the United Nations is concerned it was hoped we could 
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find accommodation closer to the UN building than the Rockefeller Centre. We 


did find accommodation at 750 Third Avenue. The lease has been signed and, 
before the next assembly, the permanent delegation will be set up. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): For the most part the status quo has been 
maintained? 


Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): You are making various small changes? 

Mr. LEGER: Yes. 

Mr. Pearson: May I ask a question in connection with the chancellory at 


Canberra for which $100,000 was allocated. Where are the chancellory posts 


or high commissioners’ offices in Canberra now? Are they rented properties? 

Mr. LrceR: The situation is that we are now in rented properties and have 
a lot where we hope it will be possible to build permanent headquarters. 

Mr. PEARSON: What rent do we pay for these offices in Canberra? 

Mr. LEGER: We will obtain that information for you. 

Mr. PEARSON: While that is being looked up, there is the question of the 
embassy in Brussels. I would like to know the rental which we are paying now 
for the building which would have been made unnecessary. had we been able 
to construct a building. 

Mr. LEGER: We will also obtain that information for you. When the 
decision, with which Mr. Pearson is very familiar, was taken to erect a building 


at Brussels it was hoped that a lot could be purchased and that we would be 


able to start building and have a residence in time for the Brussels world fair 
which is to open in April. It was just not possible to obtain architectural 
advice and buy the lot in time for the work to start. Even if we were able to 
start in the very near future the building would still not be ready for the world 
fair next year. 


Mr. PEARSON: Is it still hoped to go ahead with the building of an embassy 
in Brussels when conditions make it possible? 
Mr. LEGER: We have some land there, so I assume the answer is yes. 


_ Mr, PEARSON: At present we have the land and are doing nothing about 
building on the land. eee 


Mr. LEGER: We are still working on design. It will not be in this year’s 
estimates. 


Mr. PEARSON: This is, presumably, in the nature of a postponement. 


May I ask whether it is not true that when we own our own posts abroad 
we save money because we have exemption from taxes and rents. When 
we pay rent for property abroad we do not make that saving because we 
do not get that kind of exemption. Is that accurate? > : 

Mr. LEGER: I believe it is accurate. However, it is not always easy to 
find land on which to build on sites which are satisfactory and, second, we 
are not equipped in the department to undertake too many building projects 
at the same time. With those two qualifications I think I would agree. 


Mr. PEARSON: Are we equipped to undertake the building of the office 
in Canberra where it was so badly needed? ; 


Mr. LEGER: Well, Mr. Chairman, I suppose it is a question of priorities. 
Mr. Kucuerepa: How long have we owned the land in Canberra? 
Mr. LEGER: It is on a long-term lease as they exist in Australia. 


Mr. LEGER: As being Canadian government property I think so. ~ 


- KUCHEREPA: Would it be exempt from municipal and local taxation? 
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i Mr. KUCHEREPA: Would that apply in ‘other ‘countries where we have a 
A _ long- term lease? Would we have exemption as a diplomatic right? 


AA Mr. PEARSON: Is it not true that in Canberra you cannot own land 
> because the whole community is government owned; in other words, it is a 
a federal ‘district. 


" Mr. LEGER: This is unclear in my mind; I would have to check. 
oF 


Mr. PATTERSON: Does the Department of External Affairs have its own 
architectural department and its own works department in connection with 
_ these properties,°“or is that carried on through the Department of Public 
Works? 


a Mr. LEGER: Mr. Chairman, we have our own section, the supplies and 
properties section, which deals with those matters. Our relations with the 
_ Department of Public Works are that, in the case of a building in let us say 
: Europe, at the final stage when a blueprint is submitted to treasury board 
' the project may then be passed on to the Department of Public Works for 
» their comments; but they do not help in the preparation of the plan, nor 
_ do they supervise construction. 
4 
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Mr. KUCHEREPA: I would still like to press my question as to how long 
that land in Canberra has been under lease, or whatever it is. 


Mr, LEGER: I am told three years. 
Mr. Kucuerepa: No plans have yet been made on that development? 


} 
‘ 

% Mr. Lecer: Yes. We have plans in our files, but it is up to the govern- 
: ment at a given time to decide whether or not those plans are acceptable. That 
' decision is taken after the Department of Public Works has agreed to the plans 
_ and treasury board has seen them, and when we have the final costs. We may 
_. have half a dozen plans on our files on any given project, but it is up to the 
_ government to agree on the figures and the details which are suggested. 


i 

4 ‘" Mr. McLEAVE: You spoke about ownership in Canberra, and the fact was 
a mentioned that Canberra is a federal district area. Does that mean we pay a 
: “lump sum for it, or is it a continuing form of payment from year to year? 


2 Mr. W. D. Marruzews (Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 
_ Affairs): We have to pay a small annual ground rent to the Australian govern- 
_ ment who make the land available. 


Mr. McCLrEAvE: How long is this for? 
Mr. MatTHEws: Ninety-nine years. 


‘a f Mr. MacnaucuHTon: I would like to revert to the question with reference 
; to the Canada House proposition. As I understand it there were a group of 
% prominent Canadian businessmen who contributed considerable sums of money 
4 or, in other words, bought shares and in that way helped in the financing of 
_ the construction of Canada House, presumably on at least a semi-commitment 
A: of the last government. I understand that commitment has now been changed. 
4 Under whose authority would the commitment be changed? You have read a 
- letter to Mr. Carswell saying that the government has decided not to consolidate 
a its offices in one locale. Is it a change in policy? 

_ Mr. Lrcer: I am sorry, but the reporters have taken the copy of the letter 
_ away. However, the first sentence indicates that this is a government decision. 
_ As far as this department is concerned, our role is to make sure that whatever 
accommodation there is in New York will be satisfactory for the different Cana- 
_ dian offices. I do not think the department as such should pe asked to comment 
further. That is.a government decision. 


Mr. Macnaucuton: That is quite right. What is the date of that letter? 
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Mr. Lecer: November 8. If I may re-read the first sentence, it is as follows: 
“TI am instructed by the Secretary of State for External Affairs to advise you 
that the government of Canada has decided not to lease accommodation in the 
building being constructed by Canada House (New York) Limited.” 


Mr. MacnaucHTon: As I understand it, the original objective was to con- 
solidate all Canadian offices at a permanent location in New York for many 
reasons, including proximity and publicity. Now the policy apparently has 
been changed. Will the name ‘Canada House” be continued? At the present 
time they are carving the Canadian coat of arms on the outside of the building. 


Mr. Lecer: If there is a problem connected with the use of the expression 
“Canada House” in New York, I presume it will have to be taken up with the 
Department of the Secretary of State. 


Mr. PEARSON: Is it true, with this change, that there will be a Canadian 
consulate in one part of New York with its own switchboard and services, 
Canadian immigration offices some place else, and the Canadian delegation to 
the United Nations which is a large delegation some ten blocks away with its 
Own switchboard and services and all that kind -of thing? 


Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: And also the Canadian tourist bureau in a separate 
location. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will permit the chair to say a word, 
I think it was in 1952 that I was in New York making a short tour of the 
United Nations, and at that time I called on our representative there, the 


gentleman from London, Ontario, the Honourable Ray Lawson. And at that 


time the Canada House project was one in which he was very very interested. 
I know Ray very well and we discussed it for some time. His hope at that time 
was that it would be purely a Canadian centre. I think it was a very worth 
while project. 

But as I understand it now, after having talked with our Dr. McKay at 
our United Nations headquarters recently, a difficulty arose apparently from 
the financing—I shall make this very short—which was not forthcoming from 
Canadian investors to the extent that it had been hoped or that the enterprise 
had hoped. Consequently it is not purely a Canadian investment. Other financial 
interests are controlling the building. Consequently Dr. McKay in his talks 
with me just very recently, said that while he regretted it because it was an 
ideal situation or development, which he thought would be advantageous to 
Canada, he felt that the proper steps were being taken. That was Dr. McKay’s 
attitude when I was there. I was just as surprised as was Mr. Macnaughton and 
others to learn that apparently the situation had changed to the extent that it 
was felt unwise to carry on with the idea which was begun by Ray Lawson. 


Mr. PEARSON: It looks as if this is the end of Canada House in New York. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): And it looks as if this is the end 
of this session. 

Mr. LEGER: May I now answer the question about the annual rental for the 
offices in Canberra? It is $2,900 a year, 


And a second point: since there are some changes in the main estimates 
that you now have, would it be satisfactory if the corrected estimates were 
passed to the secretary for inclusion in the minutes of this meeting? 


Agreed. 
Mr. PEARSON: Did you get the rental for the Brussels building? 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Could we have a report at the next meeting as to what 
we get in the way of subventions from the various countries where we have 


long term and short term leases, having in mind the large capital investment 


in the various properties? 
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Mr. LEGER: Quite! 
The CHAIRMAN: Before we adjourn I would draw to your attention the two 


‘meetings on item 114 on Tuesday with Mr. Cavell, and to the meeting on 


Thursday. 


Mr. PEARSON: Before we leave, would you ask for the information as to 
what rentals we paid for the various buildings where we have to pay rentals 


at all? 


Mr. LEGER: We could give you the whole list of our rentals, if that is satis- 
factory to the committee. 
Agreed. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Could you tell us what consideration we get from the local 
taxing authorities? 
Mr. HoLowacH: May we discuss this subject further at our next meeting? 


The CHAIRMAN: Not at our next meeting, but probably when we return to 
this item. Mr. Cavell has to leave Canada very soon so we have to hear him 
while he is still available. 
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Je the name of Mr. Henderson be substituted for that nt 
(Ottawa East) on the said Committee. ; 
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ae MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TUESDAY A.M., December 10, 1957. 


, The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 11.10 a.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Best, Cannon, Cardin, 
Coldwell, Fairfield, Gauthier (Lake St. John), Haidasz, Herridge, Henderson, 
Holowach, Jung, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Kucherepa, Low, Mac- 

- quarrie, Montgomery, McCleave, McGee, Patterson, Pratt, Smith (Calgary 
South), and White.—(24) 


E In attendance: Messrs. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator, International 

_ Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, Department of Trade and 

Commerce; R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator; F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital 
Projects Section: D. W. Bartlett, Chief, Technical Co-operation Service; J. H. 
Marshall, Assistant Chief, Capital Projects Section. 


The Chairman, after observing the presence of quorum, introduced Mr. 
Cavell. 


Mr. Cavell made a statement concerning economic and political develop- 
_ ments in South East Asia. Referring to the Colombo Plan and Canada’s 
participation in it, Mr. Cavell made mention of the following subjects: 


1. NRX Reactor—Bombay. 


x 2. Warsak Irrigation and Electric Generation Project—Pakistan. 
i 3. Kundah Hydro-electric project—South India. 
4. Fisheries—Ceylon. 
5. Technical Assistance 
| (a) Medical teams 
’ (b) Technical experts on loan 
b (c) Training in Canada of students. 


By leave of the Committee it was ordered that the following documents 

' presented by Mr. Cavell and copies of which were distributed to Members of 
_ the Committee, be printed as appendices to the record of today’s proceedings: 
a 1. Statement of Canadian Colombo Plan Capital Aid as at March 
Bee 31, 1957 (See Appendix A). 

2. Statistical Summary of Technical Co-operation Program 1950— 
31 March 1957 (See Appendix B). 

3. Canadian Colombo Plan Assistance—Financial Statement (See 
Appendix C). 
i The Chairman announced that Mr. Cavell’s statement related to Item 114 
% pot the Main Estimates of the Department of External Affairs. 


Mr. Cavell was questioned by Members of the Committee. 


ss Mr. Cavell’s questioning continuing, the Committee adjourned at 1.00 p.m. 
a to meet again at 3.30 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON MEETING 


3.45 p.m. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.45 pm. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Argue, Best, Cardin, Fairfield, 
Herridge, Henderson, Holowach, Jung, Kucherepa, Macnaughton, Macquarrie, 
Montgomery, McCleave, Patterson, Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stick, and 
White.—(19) 

In attendance: Messrs. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator, International 
Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce; R. W. Rosenthal, Assistant Administrator; F. E. Pratt, Chief; Capital 
Projects Section, D. W. Bartlett, Chief, Technical Co-operation Service; J. H. 
Marshall, Assistant Chief, Capital Projects Section, W. D. Matthews, Assistant 
Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; R. Grey, Economic Division. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order and suggested that Members 
might continue to question Mr. Cavell. 


Mr. Cavell’s questioning concluded, he was thanked by the Chairman 
and retired. : 
Item 114—Colombo Plan—adopted. 


The Committee reverted to consideration of Item 94—General Administra- 
tion, and Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs was invited by the Chairman to read a statement on behalf of the 


Secretary of State for External Affairs relating to SUNFED and United Nations 
Technical Assistance to underdeveloped countries. 
Following the statement, Mr. Matthews and Mr. R. Grey of the Economic 


Division of the Department of External Affairs were questioned by Members 
of the Committee 


Item 94—General Administration was allowed to stand and the Committee 


proceeded with the consideration of Item 95—Passport Office. 
Following discussion, Item 95 was adopted. 
Item 96—Representation abroad—Operational—was called and adopted. 
Item 97—Representation Abroad Capital—was called and allowed “ stand. 
Item 98—Official Hospitality—was called and adopted. 


Item 99—Relief and Repatriation—Distressed Canadians—was called and 
adopted. 


Item 100—Representation at International Conferences—was called and 
adopted. 


Item 101—Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada—was called 
and adopted. 


Item 102—Grant to the International Red Cross—was called and adopted. 


Item 103—Grant to Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee—was 


called and allowed to stand. 


Item 104—Fellowships and scholarships—was called and adopted auiee 
pone reduction of $500 recommended by the Secretary of State for External 
airs: 


Item 105—Assessment in International Gioanialioneeens called and 
allowed to stand. 


The Committee adjourned at 5.40 p.m. to meet again at 3.00 p.m. Wednes- 
day, December 11, 1957. 


J... O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, December 10, 1957. 
11:10 a.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I see we have a quorum so we will commence the meeting 
without further delay. 


This morning we are pleased to welcome a man who is well known not 
only to members of the committee, but very well known in Canada because 
of his work. I am just going to ask Mr. Cavell to read his report, and after 
the report is completed, we will have questions. 


Mr. Nik Cavell, Administrator, 
International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, called: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: I appeared 
before you last on May 3, 1956, and at that time I told you that in addition 
to our Technical Assistance program, that is the training of Asians by bring- 


_ Ing them here and sending Canadian experts to Asia, we had 60 Capital Proj- 


ects either completed or in process of being so. Today, the number stands 
at 79. But before I go into the details of these projects, I would like to 
say a few words about the Plan itself and the overall situation in Asia into 
which it has to fit. 

Last year I attended the Colombo Plan Consultative Committee meeting 
in New Zealand and on my way back, during the first three months of this 
year, I visited practically all the countries of South and South East Asia. I 
cannot say that I was happy about what I saw, in fact, far from being happy, 
I was-profoundly disturbed. The political unrest in some of these countries 
makes economic advancement’ on a sound basis extremely difficult. In all of 
them, leaders are struggling with a large number of economic and constitu- 


tional problems which they must try to solve against a background of 


poverty, ignorance, illiteracy and other extremely adverse conditions. Their 
peoples have now glimpsed a better way of life and these leaders face the 
problem of keeping development ahead of public discontent. The economies 
of these countries are predominantly agricultural at a low level of produc- 
tivity; there are too many people on too small an area of land. The problem 
is how quickly to improve agricultural methods and so grow more food and 
concurrently set up industries, large and small, to mop up the vast number 
of under, and unemployed. people. 

The problem would be easier of solution were it not for the continuous 
disruptive voice of the totalitarian agitators who are everywhere constantly 


stirring up trouble and unsettling public opinion. I believe that so far as 


they understand the situation, the people of South and South East Asia who 


still have political and ideological choice, want to be democratic and live 


' peacefully in a free world, but there are undoubtedly grave difficulties in 


making democracy—as we know it on the North American Continent—fit 
into the conditions to be found today in Asia. Democracy, to be successful, 


a needs a high standard of education plus a sense of political discipline. The 
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countries of Asia, and particularly of South and South East Asia, have in recent 


years passed through bewildering phases of government and lack of govern- — 


ment. 


Their colonial overlords, where they had them, were driven out by the © 


Japanese. The Japanese, defeated in the war, were in turn thrown out by the 
returning colonial powers. Those powers then voluntarily withdrew or were 
compelled to do so by revolt and civil war. In some countries, these difficul- 
ties have been fcllowed by internal struggles for power which have not yet 


been fully resolved. The results of all this change and political confusion — 


is only too evident. The establishment of the new state of Pakistan is still 
giving rise to a serious refugee problem in India and Pakistan; both have had 


to deal with millions of such refugees. Some countries are still trying to 


evolve constitutions and forms of government suitable to their own particular 
needs; others, such, for instance, as India, have passed that stage. All of them 
are struggling with economic development, educational advancement and all 
the many problems inherent in their main task of raising living standards. 
This is an extremely difficult period for them all and they, as well as we, 
are caught up in all the complications of the cold war- Not only do they 


need our aid, but their leaders, the members of their legislatures, and their 
top civil servants need to know that they have our sympathy, moral support 


and an understanding of their problems. : 


These problems are not theirs alone. Upon their successful solution rests 
the political future of Asia and upon the future of Asia depends, far more 
than I am afraid many of us realize, the future of the free world and thereby 
eventually the future prosperity of our own country. 

I would like to think that in our aid to the underdeveloped countries 
we are actuated only by our Christian ideals and humanitarian principles, 
but, for the moment, let us suppose that we are also concerned about the 
material nature of our future, the preservation of a free world and our demo- 
cratic way of life. Taking those realistic factors into consideration, the balance 


of power and whether it accumulates to the advantage of Totalitarianism 


or a Free World is something of vital importance to us. 

The forces of Totalitarianism were greatly strengthened when several 
countries of Europe were taken behind the Iron Curtain. The same forces 
_ were immeasurably strengthened again when 600 million hard-working Chinese 


took the same course. The Chinese are people of fine character, capable of. 


being moulded into the greatest work force in the world. 


Today, 400 million Indians are struggling to keep their heads above water 
by democratic methods and the rest of Asia is watching critically to see 
whether China or India will make most progress in raising the living standards 


of their people over the next few years. If the methods of free democracy — 
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fail in India, once more world communism and totalitarian force will be greatly 
strengthened and the free world correspondingly weakened. Should such a > 


catastrophe happen to India, the free world would virtually have lost its 
contacts with the whole of Asia, with its vast trade potential and its culture. 


In this connection, we must remember that we, the white race, are a minority © 
on this earth and, incidentally, also a small minority in the Commonwealth. — 


So that, should India and some of the other nations of Asia be taken into 


the communist world, the majority of mankind would come to live under 


the totalitarian system. Their huge work output would go to strengthen that 


system and the pressure on the free western world could eventually become — 
intolerable. We should have lost.the world’s greatest trading potential, which ~ 


is the millions of Asia who would then be under the control of the forces of 


totalitarianism. Our hope of a world eventually governed by international | 


law and of mankind living in peace.and freedom would be dead. We should 
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be faced by a shrinking world market instead of the great expansion upon 
_ which our free world system must depend. 
What particularly depressed me this year was the new Red tactic in Asia: 
; their use of democratic voting machinery to obtain power. In all too many 
countries I found this new tactic gaining them municipal victories. In southern 
- India, the whole State of Kerala has been won in this way and now has a 
communist government. In Indonesia, the already difficult position of the 
Central Government has been made more difficult by this new tactic. Every- 
where in Asia, communists are endeavouring to obtain influence in all 
established governing bodies, to get control of trade unions and by posing 
-as ardent nationalists, they pretend to embrace the aims and objectives of 
' these weak and struggling peoples who do not understand the true nature 
of communism with its forced collectivization of land, the suppression of the 
real objectives of trade unionism and the destruction from within of all free 
forms of government. 


Before I go on to report on our Canadian aid work, I would like to say 
this: it is not aid alone which will stem the tide of communism in Asia. The 
West as a whole has to give the Asians a sense of belonging, a source of being 
_. apart, and a very important part, of that better and safer world we are trying 
_ to build. Actually, we obviously cannot build such a world unless the great 
majority of mankind is prepared to work with us. The West must give the 
_ Asians the idea that they are engaged with us in the great, worthwhile en- 
_ deavour of keeping the world free. We must always remember that Confucius 
once said: “An empty stomach does not dwell on high principles’—in other 
words, a hungry man does not worry about freedom or anything except 
filling his own and his children’s stomachs. This then is the background 
against which the aid endeavour of the West must be put. 


4 As I think I said the last time I appeared before this committee, we have 
; _ always tried, and are still trying, to do fundamental things which will enable 
these governments to put a floor under the living standards of their people. 
I should be talking all day were I to attempt to go over all the projects— 
79 of them—which we have undertaken. 


The last time I appeared here I put before you a complete list of those 
projects. I have now brought that list up to date to March 31, 1957, and with 
your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to table it for inclusion in the 
minutes under the heading ‘Statement of Canadian Colombo Plan Capital 
Aid”. I have here a number of copies and, again with your permission, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to distribute them. If members of the committee 
_ would look this over, which will not take them very long, I shall be only too 

happy to try to explain anything mentioned in this statement which is not 
- -entirely clear to them. It will be noted that power projects have absorbed a 
_ large amount of the funds and this I submit is as it should be. 
Nothing much can be done in an underdeveloped area until there is an 
adequate supply of power available. Only after power is available will in- 
dustries move in, factories be built and the general process of industrialization 
- commence in any given area. Also, in virtually all the countries of Asia, it 
is vitally necessary to enable them to grow more food and thus be relieved 
_ of the crushing burden of overseas purchase of food without the necessary 
_ exports to enable them to pay for it. This growing of more food depends very 
largely on irrigation. Rainfall in Asia is an unreliable asset at the best of 
_ times and when it fails, famine quickly rears its ugly head. Irrigation is the 
answer and it can be accomplished in several ways: through the big power 
- dams large enough to generate power and to provide irrigation, and through 
_ the power from such dans actuating electric pumps for the pumping of irriga- 
tion water. In many parts of Pakistan, land is going out of cultivation because 
of the rise in the water table and the lifting of salts into the top soil. In such 
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areas, and there are all too many of them, these salts must be washed out 
of the good soil if it is to be returned to fertility. This means large pumping 
operations with sweet water which must be pumped up from great depths. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations has a number 
of plans in various areas for this work to be done but no money with which 
to do it and here again, power from Canada is the answer. There is probably 
no country in the world which has had more experience than we have had 
in the development of all kinds of power and therefore, it is relatively easy 
to find in Canada extremely competent consulting engineers who can bring 
power dams and electrical generating stations into being in these arid parts 
of the world. 


This matter of power affords me an opportunity to refer to the atomic 
reactor which we are currently building near Bombay in India. In India, 
most of the available conveniently situated hydro-electric power sites have 
now been developed and fuel for thermal plants is not readily available and 
is very expensive when it is. The more technically advanced of the underde- 
veloped countries of Asia are therefore thinking in terms of nuclear power. 
In this respect, India is particularly fortunate in that she has a great atomic 
scientist of world renown in the person of Dr. Bhabha who has set up a 
nuclear centre just outside Bombay, but this centre was not fully equipped. 
Its objective is the furtherance of nuclear science in India for peaceful purposes 
and it needed a reactor for the training of young scientists in the art of 
_developing power reactors. With Canada and India dividing the costs between 
them, we are putting up at this centre a copy of the NRX Reactor at Chalk 
River. The arrangement is that India is not only to train her own young scien- 
tists there but also similar young men from the South and South East Asian 
area in general. 


There is one further power development which I had better mention and 
that is the power dam we are.-building for Pakistan at Warsak near the famous 
Khyber Pass. That, in conjunction with Pakistan, we are now engaged in there 
is nothing short of the rehabilitation of the North West Frontier tribal area. 
Because of the backwardness of this area, it has been one of our most difficult 
projects. It was designed by Canadian consulting engineers and is being 
‘brought into being by a Canadian contractor. Roughly 100 Canadians and 
their families are now living there. The initial difficulties, I am happy to say, 
have been overcome and very considerable progress has been made since I 
was last before this committee. A very fine effort of co-operation between 
the rough, tough tribesmen and our Canadians has resulted in driving through 
a very difficult and treacherous rock formation a very large diversion tunnel. 
Experts said this could not be done but it has been done and the river is now 
diverted into this rock tunnel and the building of the actual dam has been™ 
started. Not only is this working together with the Pakistanis a great advan- 
tage to them, because it is one of the finest ways in which their engineers can 
gain practical experience for big construction jobs, but it is also a valuable 
educational experience for a large Canadian contracting organization in the 
intricacies of working abroad and, particularly, in countries where different 
methods have to be adopted from those usually followed in Canada. This is 
only one of the ways in which there is a knitting together of the skills and the 
requirements of our two different civilizations. 


In southern India, the Kundah Hydro-Electric Project is another funda- 
mental piece of work we have undertaken. In that area of southern India, 
famine continually raises its ugly head. It arises because of periodic lack of 
rainfall which seriously lowers the water table. All wells have then to be 
dug much deeper and. it: becomes impossible. for a pair of bullocks to haul 
the water up. In actual fact, a pair of bullocks thus employed are virtually 
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killed in a few months. The only answer is pumps and they are impossible 


without power. Kundah is a remarkable development in that the same water 
flowing from the Nilgiri Hills on its route to the plains is being made to pass 
through three power stations, one below the other. In this way, 180,000 
kilowatts of power will be generated and this can be later expanded. This 
means that cultivators will be able to pump water from deep wells and thus 
grow food even in what previously have been famine times. Obviously this 
actually saves lives from famine starvation. There will also be enough power 
generated to improve the power grids which are being spread all over southern 
India so that small industries and more mills can be brought into being to 
mop up unemployment in what is one of the most over-populated parts of 
the whole world. 


I would not like you gentlemen to go away with the idea that we have 
been exclusively engaged in producing power stations. Our fisheries project 
in Ceylon is now virtually finished. What we have done there is to chart the 
waters around the island to find out where the fish are at certain times of the 
year and where they breed, and in this process our Canadian scientists have 
produced a large volume of information. Other Canadians from the west and 
east coasts of Canada have been teaching up-to-date fishing methods and intro- 
ducing new types of gear. Trawlers are now in operation and, what is more 
important, the poor fishermen of the coastal areas have been taught new skills 
which have brought them more income. Canadian co-operative experts have 
introduced co-operative methods with considerable advantage and the refrigera- 
tion plant, which was a vital necessity to the overall fishing industry, is now 
finished and is operating to the great advantage of that industry. This was 
intended to be a pilot plant to show what -could be done. We are now moving 
into better marketing techniques, again with Canadians leading the way. 


In the period since I last appeared before this committee, we have 
done some work in the medical field. We put together a medical team which 
was headed by that great Canadian, Dr. Wilder Penfield. He went out to the 
area and toured their hospitals, giving lectures on surgery in general and 
his own branch of brain surgery. He also went into such matters as hospital 


organization in several countries. I had the good fortune to follow him 


around and can therefore testify to the great impetus which he gave to 
medical practice in the South East Asian area. We also sent out a team 
of Canadian tuberculosis experts to assist these countries in improving 
their methods for coping with what can justly be called the scourge of 
Asia. We are sending cobalt therapy bombs to several hospitals which are 
capable of using them, but before we do that, we have to send. out Canadian 
medical experts to make sure that this apparatus is properly housed and 
that the staff exists to use it properly. We are still contributing Canadian 
nurses for the training of South East Asian nurses in various areas and I 
am very happy to be able to say that in all cases our nurses have been well 


received and have done a magnificent job. Their task is not an easy one; 


the concept of nursing in these areas is very different from our own and our 


- girls have to be adaptable as well as extremely competent if they are to 


- accomplish anything. 


This leads me into the field of technical assistance. As I explained 
when I was before the committee last time, our work divides into capital 


projects, which I have now dealt with, and technical assistance, about which 


I should like to tell you something. Technical assistance is one of the vital 


needs of all underdeveloped areas. It is useless to put in capital equipment 


unless there are trained technicians to look after it and the more complicated 
the equipment, the more necessary this becomes. As in the case of capital 


_ equipment, I can best give an overall picture of our technical assistance 
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operation through the medium of a statement and if the cinaere ‘will give 
me permission to do so, I would like to table a “Statistical Be teak of our 
Technical Cooperation Program up to 3lst of March, 1957”. Again, with — 
the chairman’s permission, I would like to circulate this document amongst 
you and will be very happy to try to answer any questions to which it 
might give rise. : 

As you will see, we have had quite a substantial number of students here 
from many countries. We have done our best to give them knowledge 
of our Canadian skills and to send them back better able to deal with the 
rising technical problems of industry in their own countries. But whilst 
all that is extremely important, what I feel is equally important is the 
glimpse they get of a free democratic country at work. They begin to 
realize that what we have done here in Canada they can do eventually in 
their own countries if they are willing to prepare themselves and to work 
hard, and I have had many instances of young men who have gone back 
with an entirely different outlook on their problems after spending some 
time in this country. They make friends here and we try to make friends of 
them, which is all to the good, in, a world which so badly needs more 
integration and understanding between nations. 


Before I leave the technical assistance side of our work, I ust mention 
the Canadian experts we send to the various countries of South, and South 
East Asia to teach in technical and other schools and colleges, to advise in 
many fields including economists, doctors in hospitals and many others. 
These experts have to be chosen with great care, not only must they be 
competent in their many fields of work but also they must be men and 
women of great patience and understanding. They are not easy to find 


because they must all be people of exceptional ability and character. But “4 


our staff engaged exclusively on this work does manage to find them and 


persuade them to undertake difficult assignments, often in remote parts of. — 


Asia. 


I think, gentlemen, about all I need to do now is to put before you the 
financial aspects of our operation and here again, with the permission of 
your chairman, I would like to put into the record and circulate amongst 
you four tables. Table No. 1 shows the funds voted in each fiscal year since 
the Plan started. Table No. 2 shows how those funds have been divided up 
amongst the various countries. Table No. 3 shows allocations to capital 
projects up to March 31st, 1957. Table No. 4 shows expenditures on technical 
assistance up to March 31st, 1957. In other words, gentlemen, to make 
myself a little clearer, tables 1 and 2 show funds voted and their total dis- 
tribution; tables 3 and 4 show that distribution as between capital and 
technical assistance, which I explained before are the two branches of our 
operation. 

I think, Mr. Chairman, that concludes about all the useful information 
which I can give your committee today, and I shall, of course, be only too 
happy to try to answer any questions which your members care to ask. To 
assist me in this, I have brought with me to this meeting my able assistants 
who are Mr. R. W. Rosenthal, the Assistant Administrator, Mr. F. E. Pratt, 
the Chief of our Capital Projects Section, Mr. J. H. Marshall, who is Mr. 
Pratt’s assistant, and whose head is full of figures, and last, but not least, 
Mr. D. W. Bartlett, who is the Chief of our Technical Cooperation Service. 


The CHAIRMAN: On behalf of the committee, I thank you, Mr. Cavell, for. 
the interesting and full explanation you have given us of your activities. 


Does Mr. Cavell have the permission of the committee to table the various — 


documents which he has tendered? 
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pea = Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): And that would include their 
being printed in the record? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Agreed. 
(See appendices A, B and C.) 


7 In my opening remarks I intended to mention that we were now discussing 
item 114, : 


Item 114—Terminable Services—Colombo Plan ................:... $34,400,000 


Now I presume that you would like to have a moment or two to look over 
this statement and then we may proceed with any questions you might wish 
to direct to Mr. Cavell or to his able assistants here. 


- By Mr. Jung: 

E: 

; Q. May I ask Mr. Cavell a question while the rest of the committee are 
looking over his report? No one, probably, is more interested in this aspect 
* _ of external affairs than I, and I am most gratified to find that the official views 
_ of this government coincide so very much with my own. But two things have 
:. arisen in my mind while listening to Mr. Cavell; first, there seems to be great 
~ stress on the need for economic development—to say that people who have 


empty stomachs have no time for political principles or something similar to 
that; and at the same time I am concerned about educational measures. 


It seems to me that unless people have the ability to read and to have 
free intercourse of ideas and discussion we do not seem to make too much 
progress in our assistance plan. Food in itself does help, but without education 
‘we cannot get our full measure. Is there any major portion of it devoted to 
education? For example, when we go to those governments and say: here is 
so much for technical assistance, do they object to our saying that so much 
of it should be allocated to education? Have we encountered anything from 
them in the way of opposition to the instituting of educational measures in, 
_ let us say, the primary and secondary levels? I know we have university 
a plans here, but is there anything that could be increased?—A. It is extremely 
_ difficult for us to get into education on anything but the higher levels. In 
3 India, for example, we are dealing with twelve major languages and many 
dialects and it would be extremely difficult for us to work with such a large 
“number of dialects. I think it is recognized in that field that we must leave 
1 ‘primary education largely to be carried on by the government themselves 
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because we cannot train our teachers to learn all those languages. It would 
_ take them a lifetime to learn your Chinese, for example. 


Q. And I still do not speak it properly.—A. So we of necessity have to 
_ leave the primary levels to the countries themselves. There have been cases 
:; where western aid has helped at the primary level. UNESCO, for example, 
_ does a very fine job in this respect in trying to face up to the field difficulties. 
_ But Canada is not equipped really to enter into all fields). UNESCO does a 
magnificient job in this educational field. 

We have given visual aids for primary education where they have been 
: asked for, and we have given tools and machinery for technical schools. We 
_ have given vans, for cinematographic displays where they could be useful. 
We have tried to do what we can in the major field in which we could help. 
- Q. It is very similar to the division between the federal and the provincial 
responsibilities in the field of education. 
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By Mr. Low: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Cavell would mind telling the committee what progress 


has been made in removing one of the worst barriers to educational effort 
especially in countries like India—that is, communication. I think that one of 
the problems the authorities have to face in those countries over the years 
has been the lack of communication facilities—radio, telephones and all that 
sort of thing. Can you tell us what progress is being made?—A. There is 
progress being made. I have no figures in my head, but all India Radio for 
instance is constantly expanding. India produces more short educational films, 
I think, than any other country in the world, and these are shown all over 
the country. There is a telephone network, not yet by any means complete. 
I think on’ the whole in most of these countries communication is expanding 
at about the same rate as other things. We all know that is all too slowly. 
However, communication is taking its place in the general field of expansion. 


By Mr. Jung: BAS 
Q. In connection with the same problem, education, have you any facts 
on how many students have come over to attend our universities?—-A. Yes. 


That is contained in the statistics which:I tabled. The exact number is given 


up to the 31st March. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. I would like to ask a general question before we get into the details 
of the various projects. I notice that you have mentioned technical assistance 
and the necessity of sending technicians into these different countries in order 
to improve their technical knowledge. I was wondering whether our technical 


men met with other technicians such as those of the Soviet—I do not mean . 


to cooperate with them, but do they come up against them, and if the Soviets 
are sending technicians into the same-countries that we are sending them, if 
they interfere at all with the work we are doing—A. First of all, they are 
sending them, not on the general plan that we are sending them, but rather 
for specific purposes. In India, for instance, they have sent some for geological 
work and in Burma they are erecting some buildings, and technicians are 
being sent to assist in the construction. 

We send our people, as listed in the statement which has been tabled, 
but not for such narrow purposes. The Russians have some trouble because 
no one speaks Russian, At the university educational level English is the 
language of instruction throughout most of the countries. 

Q. Would you say that the number of technicians we are sending com- 
pares with the number of technicians which are sent by Russia?—A. If you 
take it overall from the west, and not just from Canada, we send many, many 
more than the Russians. The Russians are slowly getting into this field. But 
so far the west has sent many more. 

Q. When we got in there first under the Colombo Plan, is it fair to say 
that we beat the Russians to it and that we got established before the 


Russians?—A. Yes sir, in the whole field of aid I think we are three or four 
years ahead of them. 


By Mr. Low: Z 
Q. Would Mr. Cavell say whether or not the machinery now has been 
well enough established so that more assistance under the Colombo Plan and 
the technical assistance program could be used in those ‘countries to ad- 


vantage? Two years ago, I think, when you gave your first report to this | 


committee, one of the’ problems was that we did not have the machinery 
capable of using more aid than we were then giving. Now, what is the 
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situation?—-A. The situation is very much better. The overall situation is 


improving all the time in that regard. We are learning how to do the job 


better—and when I say “we”, I mean the west. I do not say there is not 


room still for much more improvement, and I would not want to say that 


the present form of aid is a form that should continue for all time, we must 
advance with these things as we go along. In all the countries they are 


setting up better establishments to deal with aid. Some are better than 


others. I think the best one is India, but all the others are improving in their 


ability to absorb aid from the west. 


Q. So it would be possible then, under the Colombo Plan, for the donors 
to contribute much more and still be assured that it would be handled properly 
and absorbed?—-A. Here you are getting me into a difficulty which the com- 
mittee often gets me into. I am only an official and I spend what I am given. 
It is not for me to say whether more money should be given or not. But if you 
ask if the countries are better equipped to absorb more in the way of aid, then 


the answer would be yes. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

@. Mr. Chairman: I listened with interest to the report Mr. Cavell gave 
and it seems to me that I detected a very definite change in the tenor of his 
remarks this morning. There seemed to be an increasing sense or realization 
of the dangers of communist expansion in that area and also the problems that 
we are faced with in combating that situation. Now, Mr. Cavell, would you say 
that that danger has become more acute as the months have gone by, or can 
you give us any encouraging factors which would help us to believe we are 
making some gains and are holding our own against the tide of communism? 


_. —A. I think so. We are making very definite gains; but on the other hand we 


must remember that the totalitarians are stepping up their efforts. In all the 
countries which I visited “this year one could see evidence of that stepping up. 
There have been visits to the areas—for instance, by Mr. Chou En-lai. I 
watched his progress through the area and followed it, and it was very im- 
pressive. Then there have been visits by the Russians, and their visits too were 
impressive. They have something which we cannot have. They have cells in 
all these countries that are constantly working at the people’s level. Democracy 
does not have these cells so we are at a disadvantage there. What the future 
will bring forth I do not know, but I did say in my statement that I am very 
apprehensive about the rising tide of communism in that area. 

@. You would not say it was just mounting, but it was about par now?— 
A. I would not go that far yet, sir, no, not by any means. 


By Mr. Argue: 

‘@. Is not the danger of a rising tide of communism brought about this 
time to a substantial degree by the general willingness to offer economic assist- 
ance? In other words, it is competing with us on what has been our own 
ground?—A. No sir, I would not put it that way. I think what has happened 
in Asia today is that people know that they do not have to be poverty stricken. 


And to come back to Mr. Low’s question, the communists have constantly told 


them they do not need to be hungry and that they can have a better way of life. 
They say ‘we have improved, so can you. But you must embrace communism 


first” that kind of thing is the reason rather than the amount of aid that Russia 


has given, they are working continually for a different system. 
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By Mr. Coldwell: ; 

Q. Is there much intercourse between India and China? Are they im- 
pressed with what is going on in China?—A. That again is a difficult question — 
to answer. I have spoken with Indian engineers and other Indians who have 
visited China. They have seen some of the big construction jobs that are being © 
done there. And they are impressed as they are also with some of the great 
jobs that are being done in their own country too. This is an extremely difficult ; 
field in which to make up ones mind as to exactly how much they are 
impressed with development in China. 

Q. I have felt that the best test between ourselves and communism depends 
on whether India was impressed with some of the things that have been done 
in China, or that are being done there, and there might be a swing towards 
communism because of the influence of China.—A. I would doubt that at the 
top. I think the swing to communism in India—in Kerala for instance, where 
that state has already changed to a communist government—was due to dis- 
content at the bottom and not to any visits to China or anything of that sort. 
I think that so far as the central government of India are concerned, they 
have no desire whatsoever to become communists. 

Q. You have said that you were greatly impressed with the reception 
which Chou En-lai received.—A. When he visited the whole area—not only 
India, in the whole area, he made a very impressive tour. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I have a question in regard to the same subject. I was going to ask 
this question in the same context. I wonder if Mr. Cavell could indicate to 
what extent Soviet assistance has measured up to its promises?—A. I am sorry 
but I have not got a statement with me. I meant to bring it but I overlooked 
it. I do not think the Soviet has made any promises that it has not fulfilled. 
But it has not made very many promises. It promised to help India with a 
steel mill and it has kept that promise. It promised to send aid to Burma, and 
it has done so—cement in exchange for rice; that project was not altogether 
very successful because large quantities of cement became ruined for lack of 
storage. But on the whole I think their promises have been fulfilled. There 
are not many. It is not so much aid which enhances the communist cause. 
But the sense of purpose which they seem to be giving to the area—the sense 
that they have built a great country, and Asians can do the same if they 
adopt their methods. What is more of an issue than what they are giving 
is that sense of purpose. But there is no reason why we should not give the 
same sense of purpose. 


I suppose that at any moment there are from 100 to 200, it may be more ~ 


civil servants, members of parliament, business men, and other people going 
back and forth across the Atlantic. But there is never anythink like that 
‘number visiting Asia. We have not the contacts there that we should have if 
we are going to stem the rising tide of communism in the area. I am not 
talking just about Canada but about the west as a whole. We have a gigantic 


job to do if we want to keep our system alive in those areas, and in my view ~ 


we are not doing it. I am talking of the west, not Canada alone. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. To what-extent is Russia supplying industrial machinery?—A. Only a _ 
few plants a steel mill and one or two other such things. | 2 

Q. I did not mean in the amount of aid, but through normal channels?— 
A. There is some supplied from some of the satellite countries. & 
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By Mr. Best: 
~ Q. We seem to be skirting an interesting point. I wonder if Mr. Cavell 
could give us any advice, or tell us whether we could make. better use 
= publicity wise of what we are doing? It seems to me that Russia possibly 
B; is getting a lot in India, that she is pulling down a lot publicity wise. Should 
. we have a better program whereby to tell the whole of eastern Asia what 
Wwe are doing? Is it not a propaganda victory to a certain extent rather than 
a the actual effect of the contributions that they are making?—A. It is a pro- 
_ paganda victory more along ideological grounds as I said just now. The idea 
_ is that there is a sense of purpose being sown there which is coming from them 
into that areas and not from us. ; 
. Q. Are we giving a sense of gain generally to the whole of the people 
In the countries in which we are giving aid?—-A. There you run into a very 
difficult problem and that is the question of whether we want to support the 
government in power or whether we want to weaken the governments in 
power. As I see the picture, we must work through the governments such 
as that of Mr. Nehru, Mr. U.Nu and those of other leaders. We must work 
through those governments and strengthen them. That is what we are now 
doing and we must be careful that we do not weaken those governments by 
refusing them credit for improved conditions. 
_. Moreover, the question of gratitude enters into it. If you should ask 
-whether these people are grateful or not for what we do I would have no 
hesitation in saying that we should forget about gratitude. Our purpose is 
to try to build a free and better world. I am not trying to discredit your ques- 
tion but I am trying to say that there are difficulties in the way we blow 
our trumpet. It is a very difficult field to deal with. In fact the Russians 
might defeat themselves in the long run by emphasizing what they do and by 
expecting too much credit for it. I think the quiet way in which we are going 
along now is by far the best way to get on with the job. 
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By Mr. Argue: 


—  Q. Would Mr. Cavell tell the committee in a very general way, or give 
’ us a picture of wheat in India for example, and of economic assistance, and 
to what extent does India require economic assistance? What is India asking 
_. for, and what part of the total need is now being met?—-A. Well, sir, at the 
‘7 present time India is, as you all probably know, in a very bad way indeed. 
ty The situation is this: she has got through her first five year plan very success- 
~ fully and as a result of that the overall situation improved by about 18 
~ per cent. India then worked out another five-year plan which is just starting 
. and which is a little more ambitious. She now finds that she is unable to raise 
_ the money for that five-year plan. She is very anxious at the present moment 
' to raise about a billion dollars. So far she has been unable to raise that 
' money. Unless that money can be found somewhere or other India has to 
_ cut back that plan. The plan covers industrial development, and India now 
- wants to pay more attention to her private sector than she has been paying so 
_ far. So far she has been working almost entirely on the government sector 
or things which she feels the government should do. Now she wants to work 
_ on the private sector as well. 

_ This is another factor in the fight which is going on between totalitarianism 
and the free world in that country. If democracy fails in India it is almost 
certain to fail in some of the smaller and poorer countries. Therefore what 
happens in India today is of the utmost importance. 

Q. India needs, at the present time, $1 billion. What sum is India receiving 
by way of economic assistance now in toto?—-A. The Russians loaned them 
about $125 millions recently. I cannot, at the moment, give you the overall 
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Q. What is India’s share of the Colombo plan?—-A. India’s share is about 
$13 or $14 million a year from Canada. ioe 

Q. What is her share of the total plan?—A. I do not believe we have the 
figure. It will appear in the book that is published after each consultative 
committee meeting, and that is circulated to the members. 

Q. The Russians have loaned India $125 million?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Has any other nation made any loans or grants to India?—A. The 
International Bank has been even more generous. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, there is quite a percentage of new members on this 
committee this year and I think it would be most informative if you would 
tell us how it is decided as to how projects are undertaken in different 
countries, the procedure, and how it is confirmed and proceeded with.—A. I 
will be glad to do that. In our contacts with the various countries we know 
more or less what their overall plans are.. There are two ways in which our 
work is done. There are, of course, our ordinary contacts with them through 
our High Commissioners, our Ambassadors, our Canadian government offices 
in their countries, and our diplomatic offices. - 

Our High Commissioners, Ambassadors and such people in charge of 
those offices, are of course constantly in touch with the governments of those 
countries and a large amount of information comes back to us as to what 
those governments are trying to do, what they are doing, and suggestions as to 
how we could help. We receive copies of all that information from the 
Department of External Affairs. Therefore, with a pretty good idea in my 
mind as to what is possible and what they want us to do, I go out there 
every year and we try to finalize a programme. They show us the projects 
in which they are interested and if I think they are something which Canada 
can do I have them examined by competent people who are able to advise us 
as to whether they are good or bad. In the end we come up with a list of 


projects which they want and which Canada could do. I bring this list back ~ 


to a policy committee which meets here in Ottawa. This policy committee 
is made up of high officials from the bank, the Department of External 
Affairs—and the chairman of it is a director in the Department of External 
Affairs—the Departments of Trade and Commerce and Finance, and our own 
organization, the Colombo plan administration. We meet and go over these 
projects. By that time we have acquired a full knowledge as to what each 
one will cost and we fit these projects into the funds available for the country 
with which we are dealing. 

That is roughly how it is done. When we come up with a final list it is 
placed before the cabinet and the cabinet asks whatever questions it desires 
to ask and the list is finalized. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. May I go back for just a moment to the subject which we were dis- 
cussing previously when Mr. Cavell was speaking about what the Russians 
had done in relation to what they had promised to do. Mr. Cavell mentioned 
the cement deal with Burma and the fact that it was not much of a success 
because a lot of the cement was lost on account of lack of warehouse 
facilities —A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not also a fact that the Russians put one over on the Burmese in 
this case insofar as they sent a lot more cement than was asked for and a lot 
more than they were able to use. I read that somewhere?—A. I would not 
like to say that. I think there was ineptitude on both sides rather than any 
deliberate attempt to cause difficulty. I think the principal cause of the 
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failure of that particular deal was the fact that they sent all the cement at 
one time. These ports are always congested. They sent, I believe, seventeen 


_ ships which was more than Burma could handle and before it was all handled 


and stored away the rains came. 

Q. They sent more than Burma was able to handle at that time and a lot 
of it was wasted?—A. Yes. But I would hesitate to say that this was 
deliberate. I think there was failure on both sides; I believe the Burmese 
failed to make a proper delivery understanding with the Russians and the 
Russians probably did not realize the lack of facilities. 

Q. But it was not a success?——A. No. 

@. And our projects are more of a success?—A. I would hope so. 


By Mr. Jung: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, what I am going to say is rather delicate and I have 
been thinking about whether or not I should say it. I wonder whether the 
department has given any consideration to the question of making use of 
Canadian Chinese or possibly some other minority groups who have received 
education in Canada. For example, we have a very top flight Canadian Chinese 
working for the National Research Council now and we have many nurses, 
dentists, doctors and so on who are being graduated. Tying this in with the 
remark about the attitude in these eastern countries and the fact that we 
should not expect gratitude from them, I think there is a most important point 
which we may overlook, and that is in the eastern countries the people have 


_ a very strong affinity for countries like China. They are after all oriental and 
I think that is one very strong point which we overlook. Persons like Mao 


and Chou-En-Lai, when they visit these other countries, automatically have 
something which is an important consideration; they are of the same racial 
origin and they have a psychological advantage over us. If people are to be 
grateful they would much rather be grateful to someone of their own kind. 
I feel possibly in the past that has been our downfall, that we in the West 
have come in and said We are superior to you and are doing you a heavy 
favour and expect you to be grateful to us. 
I believe we might appeal to many of these Canadians of other racial 
backgrounds other than Anglo-Saxon to contribute to this and have them go 
out under the auspices of the Colombo plan. The mere fact that there is 


_ someone there from Canada of a different racial background than Anglo-Saxon 


would be of value-—A. We have working in India, at the present moment, a 


_ Chinese who is working on small industrial development. We had a Japanese 
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nurse from Canada working in India. We use these people wherever we can, 


‘but there is no use sending anyone to these countries who is not extremely 
well qualified. 


Q. I realize that.—A. If we are able to obtain people of Asiatic background 
to go, we prefer to send them. A. 

Q. What efforts have been made to more or less cull the universities to 
find these people?—-A. We attempt to find them, but I would remind you that 


there are not too many. However, we do attempt to find them. We would 
_ prefer to use them if we are able to find them. 


Q. I know that fact is not too well known. I know also, among the 


‘Canadian Chinese in Vancouver, that if that fact was brought to their attention 


you might receive some replies. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

@. In this same connection, I was perusing some of the minutes of the 

committee of last year, and it seems to me that I remember reading that 

Mr. Cavell, in replying to a question, stated that these people in these other 
50623-8—24 
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countries are rather hesitant about accepting anyone of their own people back 
as experts. For instance, when there was a suggestion made that a Pakistani 
be sent back to Pakistan it was said: “We want an expert, not one of these”. 
I think I read that that was the reply.—A. That did happen. We had a well 
trained Pakistani engineer at Niagara Falls and he went out with a firm of 
construction engineers. The Pakistanis did object to this. They thought this 
boy was not old enough and was not experienced enough and they wanted 
someone who had greater experience. There were comments made to that 
effect. However, I believe what our friend here is speaking about is some- 


thing rather different. 


A 


Mr. June: Yes. I was not trying to say that a Pakistani should go back _ 


to Pakistan but that we should have someone of an oriental background to 
go to an oriental country. The mere fact that he is of oriental extraction © 
might make things a little easier. : 

Mr. D. W. Bartlett (Chief, Technical Cooperation Service): There is 
an interesting thing about this. As you probably know, particularly in south- 
east Asia, Malaya, Singapore, and that region, there is a considerable problem _ 
in connection with the Chinese schools. In one of the colonies there the 
government has a program to try to integrate all Chinese and they established 
schools to head off the troube they have been having in Singapore. They came 
to us to see if we could find a Canadian of Chinese origin with a knowledge 
of the language, trained as a teacher, to serve in one of these schools in an 
attempt to make a bridge. I think we have found a candidate. This bears 
on what you had in mind. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): } 

@. May I ask whether the people in south-east Asia tend to accept the 
Russians as being closer to them than we are in the west because of their 
geographical proximity and because there are some groups within the Soviet 
Union who are oriental in background?—A. I would doubt whether that is 
a very great factor. I think the situation in respect to the Russians is simply 
this: in Asia, or as far as Asia is concerned, the Russians have never been a 
colonial power, or at least are not now thought of as such. 

Q. I note the distinction—A. Also I think there is no doubt about it that 
the Soviets have done a gigantic job of building up their economy in a very 
short time. Asia now sees a great need for haste. They want to pull themselves 
up quickly and do not want to go on wallowing in misery any longer than 
they can help. I think they feel what the Russians have done by their methods 
they also can do. On the other hand one must remember that in countries 
like Pakistan, India, Ceylon and many others, there is also a desire to remain 
free. They want to enjoy, if they can, the best of both worlds. It is doubtful 
if this can be done. 


By Mr. Holowach: 

Q. Obviously we are speaking about the most sensitive problem of all. On 
the basis of your experience with these peoples’ thinking, what is there about 
communism which seems to appeal to them so much?—A. I think there is 
something positive about communism. I think it is an extremely positive creed. 
A lot of its positiveness, of course, is not very advantageous to those who 


adopt it, but nevertheless it is a positive creed. It is a creed which speaks and © 


acts positively. 

Q. What is there that we have been doing that does not seem to have 
the same appeal for these people that communism has?—-A. That takes a little 
thinking about. Have we ever been able to put down exactly what democracy 
is and exactly how democracy works? It has taken a long time to build it up © 
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n our free countries. I have seen many attempted explanations of it, but 
thave never seen any positive explanation as to what democracy positively is 
and how it works in detail. I do feel, however, that we perhaps have to tailor 
- democracy to the needs of these countries. For instance, the democracy which 
ae works perfectly well on the North American continent will not necessarily 
work well in south-east Asia where there is little education behind it and 
where you have many lacks which we do not have, and where you need a 
: certain amount of authoritarian control before you can really make any 
_ system work. It may be that we have to evolve some idea as to how democracy 
4 can be tailored to these people. Communism does fit in better with the 
authoritarian method in some of these countries. 
i _ @. I would agree with you to a point. Are there any suggestions which 
_ you might like to make in respect of modifying some aspect of our program 
_ so that it would have a greater appeal to these people?—A. No sir, I think our 
4 ' program is all right. We are dealing with two things here; our material 
_ program is to help raise their living standards, give them power, give them 
food when they need it because of famine, help their medical facilities and so 
on. I do not think there is much wrong with that. The question is whether 
it can be done quickly enough. That is the point. This is a slow process. 
Whether we can do all these things quickly enough I think is the material 
question. Ideologically I believe we could do very much more than we do 
to put before these people the great advantages of our free world and our free 
system. There, I think, we do fall down. 
; Q. Have you any figures in respect of the Soviet assistance policy in capital 
works, and in technical assistance, to India for example; that is, the total 
amount of their assistance?—A. I do not think it amounts to very much, by 
comparison with what the West has done. 
% Q. The second question is this: what is the legal relationship that exists, 
with respect to some of this work which we have undertaken in these countries, 
after completion? Are there any strings attached, any political strings?—-A. No, 
2 sir, not one. These plants are handed over holus-bolus to the countries’ 
- governments to do with them what they wish. The only stipulation we make 
is, if they sell a plant to private industry the money derived from the sale must 
be put into another government endeavour, or some other equal endeavour. 
_ In other words, we are not giving them these plants so that they can be given 
_ toprivate industry. They are given for the benefit of the people of the country, 
and if sold, the money must again be used for the benefit of the people of the 
_ country. That is the only string we tie. 
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—~By Mr. Kucherepa: 


e Q. Mr. Chairman, my question to Mr. Cavell is this: he made a remark 
regarding the fact that Russia had no history of colonialism in Asia. Would 
Mr. Cavell not agree with me, in part, that certainly in Outer Mongolia under 
. the Czarists regime, and more recently Afghanistan and some Arabian peoples 
BS - (Moslems), who are now enslaved by Russian communism, they did and they 
_ do, have some imperialistic, shall we say, history in the east?—-A. I was talking, 
- of course, about the buildup of colonialism over the past 200 or 300 years. 


a? Q. Yes, but there is some Russian imperialism in the east?—-A. There has 
_ been some, yes. 
— + Q. My next question is: is it not true, Mr. Cavell, that probably from the 


_ time of the revolution in Russia and onwards, a tremendous number of people 
of Asia have been trained in the universities of Russia, not only in the technical 
> fields, but in the humanities as well?—-A. I do not know, sir. I would question 
that. When you say “a great number”, I would certainly question it. 

i: @- My third question is: do you think that an increase in the number of 
a Asian students who come to the western countries to study, not only the 
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sciences but the humanities as well, would go a long way towards offsetting the 
basic deficit, as you have explained to this committee?—A. Yes, I think it goes 
a long way, but you have to remember that there are 400 million people in 


India, and 600 or 700 million in southeast Asia, and of that number, the total — 


number the West can take is very small. 

Q. During the last seven years, more or less, we have absorbed a total 
of a little over 1,000, which averages approximately 150 a year. Do you not 
think, in our Canadian institutions, we could absorb more of these students? 
—A. We might, sir. I must point out, however, that it costs something in the 
neighbourhood of $5,000 to bring a student over, keep him, clothe him, educate 
him and send him back. 

Q. My next question Mr. Cavell, is, whether or not you would agree with 
me that an increase in the technical expenditures involved in educating these 
people here, or by sending our own trained Canadian experts there, is more 
desirable probably than the capital outlays which we may -be making in the 
eastern countries?—-A. I would not say “more desirable” sir. I would say 
that one thing we have to look into, of course, is the ability of our own 
educational establisments to take more of these people. 

Q. Having in mind that idea, the fact is that we have established 
institutions of learning on the American continent, which are rather sparce 
in the Far East—and we know the problem which confronts us when we 
attempt to establish a new centre of learning—but having these centres, do 
you not think we could do more in the scientific and humanitarian field? 
—A. I think it is very important that these people receive more training, 
but whether we do it by bringing them here, or whether we help them by 
setting up educational establishments there, is one of the questions that we 
are always considering. You can train more people, of course, by putting 
the money into educational establishments there than you can by bringing 
them here. Personally, I am very much in favour of, bringing top people 
here, who have influence, so that these top people can look over any of our 
establishments which interest them and our way of life, and then go back 
and have a real influence in their country; far more, of course, than a student 
could have. : 

Q. Following along with Mr. Young’s conception, which he presented to 
the committee here, would it not be more desirable, perhaps, to bring people 
over here from Asia for training purposes, rather than taking Canadians with 
that particular background and sending them back over there where they lost 
contact, in a great way, with local thinking in that particular area? 
—A. I think, sir, it depends on the level on which you are thinking. 

Q. I am thinking of the university level—A. I think on the university 
level, a lot can be done by expanding their universities there and sending the 
western professors to help them out. I think a lot can be done that way. 

Mr. Low: Time is an important matter as well. 


; The WITNESS: Yes, you can put more people through their own insti- 
tutions than you can put through ours. When it means turning away Canadian 
students in order to make room for these people you run into a very difficult 
problem, and we are already getting to: that point. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


@. Have you any opinion as to the number of technical experts who are 
leaving Canada, for example, and going to these underprivileged countries 
without being officially sponsored by the Colombo plan? For instance, the 
city of Toronto yesterday authorized the sending of one of its top dental 


experts to Cambodia. Is there very much of that going on in the Dominion _ 


of Canada?—A. Not very much. Some of that is going on, and it is a rising 
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| tide, I am happy to say. We are copying the United States in this. The 


universities of the United States adopt certain universities in the Southeast 


_Asian areas. They are sending professors out in that way in order to help 


bolster these universities. Our people are beginning to think about this. 

Q. Having regard to this case I mentioned, where this employee of the 
corporation of the city of Toronto has been sent out, on leave of absence 
with pay, to do work in this particular field of dental service, have you any 
statistics as to how many of these people there are?—-A. We can tell you how 
many we have recruited for the United Nations. I do not think there are very 
many in the field you are speaking about. Do you know how this came about? 

Q. Yes. It came about by way of a request from one of the international 
organizations to the board of health of the city of Toronto, which recommended 
this to the corporation who, in turn, acceded to this request—A. This is, of 
course, an operation we are engaged in all the time; finding people for organiz- 
ations like the U.N., the Ford foundation and others who are putting money 
into these areas. There is a list there of the people we have recruited in that 
way. 

Q@. I see that. I wondered if there was a subsequent group from other 
centres of this country who are not covered there. 


Mr. BARTLETT: Over the past year there has been about 110 to 115 Cana- 
dians employed as technical experts by the United Nations and southwest 
agencies. I would think that the individual you referred to is probably under 
the W.H.O. auspices. . 

Mr. BARTLETT: There are also a few employed by the United States aid 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: Yes, I would think so. 


Mr. BARTLETT: There are also a few employed by the United States aid 
program. They are looking particularly for French speaking people. We, of 
course, have no idea how many may be employed by church organizations, the 
Friend service, and allied’ groups like that. There are something over 100. 


By Mr. Argue: 

Q. There has been a good deal of comment throughout the technical pio- 
fessions in university groups, and so on, and we have all; of course, read about 
the widespread unemployment in India. I have read in the newspapers, and 
on this item I would like to comment, that there are 500,000 university gradu- 
ates in India who do not have full time employment. Is that just fiction, or is 
there some truth in it?—-A. I would think it was higher than that. I would 
question that figure. 

Q. You think it is higher than that?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Does that not seem to suggest that the great need, and the main need, 
is for a vast expansion of capital assistance in that area so that these trained 
people may be employed? They may require additional training in certain 
specific fields, of course.—A. Yes. There is need for capital and there is a lot 
in what you have said. We have been trying to help the situation by setting 
up technical schools. We have one in Burma, one in Malaya and one in Ceylon, 
with a view to changing some of the types of education. In regard to arts, that 
type of training is well taken care of, almost too well taken care of. What 
they need now is practical people, and that is what the technical school pro- 
gram attempts to do. ? 

Q. If these people were trained in a practical way, is there sufficient capi- 
tal going into the area to put them to work?—-A. One is dependent on the 
other. We are trying to fill in the gaps to a very large extent, sir, by the train- 
ing we are giving and our capital projects. Of course, our effort is very small 
in the over-all picture. I think it can be said that the whole of the aid educa- 
tional program now is towards technical training, because that is the great 
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need. As I said in my opening remarks, if you are going to put technical - 


equipment in, then you must have a vast army of people to look after it. With 
regard to tractor and such like equipment, when and where it becomes pos- 
sible to use it on the land, it requires a very large technical army. 
Q. If there was a vast expansion in the capital assistance and equipment 
going into that area would it be possible, in your opinion, to overcome the 
shortage of technical personnel?—A. Over a number of years it will be pos- 
sible, sir, but it will take a long time. It takes a long time to set up, equip, 
and find teachers for a technical school. That is one of the great problems we 
are up against in the whole of this endeavour. We are trying to do something 
more quickly, I think, than it can really be done effectively. This is one of the 


problems we all have in the aid field. There is a great urgency always behind: 


us, very largely brought about by the background of the cold war. We are 
all trying to work against emergency and we are running into difficulties which 
only time will cure, if we have the time. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, are these one-half million plus, partially employed uni- 
versity graduates in India, largely educated in the humanities, or in the techni- 
cal fields? —-A. They are educated in the humanities. 

Q. They are graduates from Indian universities in cultural fields?-— 
A. That is right, sir. 

Q. There is no— —A. May I make one remark, sir, before you go on? 
Mr. Nehru’s scheme of community development has picked up a lot of these 
people. He is running them through schools— 

Q. In essential planning?—-A. —of essential village planning and that sort 
of thing, and sending them to the villages to try and help the villagers. 


Q. On table I, under “Colombo plan”, I was surprised and wondered what — 


the reasons were, that in 1951 there were 31 arrivals; in 1956, 253 arrivals, and 
then it drops very considerably in 1957.—A. Where is this, sir? 

Q. In table I, page one; at the top of this brief under ‘Colombo plan”, the 
first horizontal column. cs 


Mr. BARTLETT: The reason is; this table is based on calendar years and 1957 
shows only the first quarter. 


Mr. Best: I see. Is a drop indicated there? = 
Mr. BarTLETT: A slight drop. 


Mr. BEsT: It is approximately a 50 per cent drop, but you say it is not 
significant? 


Mr. BarTLETT: Of course, we have not got the year end figures yet. They 


will show some increase at the end of the year, but obviously not as great as_ 


the year previous. 
Mr. Best: Thank you. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, in respect to this problem of foreign aid, as you indicated 
yourself, sir, it is being given against a background of cold war. I wanted to 
get your reaction to this suggestion. As I see it, each country—the U.S.S.R. in 
this particular case, and Canada—is making contributions to the general welfare 
of this nation, India. In the process, each country, to a degree, is exploiting 
that particular offer propaganda-wise. Would it not merit consideration, if 
some of this aid was brought together in order to lump the successful propa- 
ganda, which the U.S.S.R. promotes, with respect to the aid that they are 
giving to these countries? In other words, would not a pooling of aid disarm 
the propaganda which the U.S.S.R. seems to conduct so successfully in those 
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_ countries?—A. I doubt, sir, whether it is necessary to pool aid to bring about 
a better appreciation of the western way of life. That is really what your 
question amounts to. The pooling of aid would create all kinds of problems. 
-. You would have to have an enormous over-all bureaucracy to administer it. 
You would create a lot of problems if you tried to pool aid. For instance, where 
- would you pool it? Would you pool it in the United Nations? I think one 
Fy  sreat advantage of our bilateral system is that we all work quickly. We have 
_ inevitably been delayed a little this year owing to the election and the change 
of government, but, from the time we get the first concept of the program until 
a the time we start to put it into effect, not more than about nine months elapses. 


_ This will no doubt become so again. This has been a disruptive year in this 
country, of necessity. 

i 
4 
i 


By Mr. Cardin: 


: Q@. Mr. Chairman, following up Mr. Holowach’s question with regard to the 
pooling of information concerning aid that was given by the different countries, 
I think last year that there was some kind of a suggestion to that effect. I was 


4 wondering whether any study had been given to that particular suggestion that 
4 ‘was made, by pooling information, at the United Nations, concerning inter- 
national aid given to the underdeveloped countries?—A. Yes, sir. The United 
4 


_ Nations has undertaken this, and I believe has produced the first statement on 
4 - the amount of aid available over-all. . 
Q. That would include the Colombo plan?—A. Yes, that includes all of it. 


a 
4 That might be the beginning of a better appreciation of what the West is doing 
_ collectively. ‘ 


; 
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By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, my question is directed to Mr. Cavell. I ask it because 

I have relatives who have had quite long experience in India when the British 
were there, and they have always been very interested in this question: is the 
- population of India increasing?—A. Not as fast as the population of the United 
e States, sir, but it is, of course, increasing at a great rate. 
 Q. Not at the same percentage? 
Mr. Low: Are you speaking of birth rate, or immigration and other 

- increases? 
| - The WitNEss: The United States is now the fastest increasing country in 
the world. 


: 


s 
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‘By Mr. Herridge: 


| @. What would be the population increase of India, have you any idea?— 
_ A. Has anyone that figure in their head? That is, the population increase per 
- annum? 


Q. Of India—A. It is something in the order of 5 million a year, if I 
_ remember rightly, sir. 

Mr. Herriwce: For India. 

a Mr. Low: Are you talking about the birth rate now or the over-all 
increases? _ : 

__-Mr. Herripce: I am talking about birth rates. 

The WITNESS: Natural increases. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes, that is a better expression. It is something between 
- one per cent and two per cent? 
__-Mr. BartLett: That is right. 


The WITNESS: That would be about right. 
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By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Does the government of India take any official position in that con- 
nection?—-A. I think they are very brave in their birth control clinics which 
they are setting up, and so forth. I think they are going very much further 
than we would dare go, in this country, along those lines. 

Q. Is it having some effect already?—A. I have no figures to show what 
effect it is having. 

Mr. Best: I think very mixed effects have developed. 

The WrtNEss: I could tell you something about some of the effects but 
it certainly would not look well in Hansard! 


By Mr. Jung: es 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I thought the birth rate in China was the highest. I was 
under the impression that the population of China is increasing at the rate of 
some 13 million a year, and that works out to one Chinese baby every 
ten seconds.—A. I do not think we have any very authoritative figures for 
China, have we? <i 


Q. That figure is on the basis of the Chinese government’s own compilation. | 


I think they took a census and established that—A. I cannot check your 
figures. 

Mr. JunG: .I cannot either. 

The CHAIRMAN: I interject to say that last evening I was reading about 
the problem of food in the world. This article indicated that the world’s 
population was increasing at the rate of between 34 million and 35 million 

a year. 
Mr. FAIRFIELD: I wonder if I could ask Mr. Cavell a question? 


By Mr. Fairfield: 


Q. To get back to this capital expenditure issue, do I understand you to 
mean that any great expansion in our capital expenditures to India, other than 
food and perishable things, cannot be usefully used by the Indians at the 
present time because of their lack of technical knowledge?—A. No, sir, I would 
not go that far. Their technical knowledge is catching up.. In terms of well 
qualified engineers, they have quite a corps. Under the direction of Dr. Bhabha, 
they are building quite a corps of atomic scientists. In the mechanical field they 
have done a lot of work, and are keeping up reasonably well with the expan- 
sion they are trying to make in the capital field. Of course they are still 
short by our standards. 


By Mr. Argue: 


Q. If India is asking various nations for loans and grants up to a billion 
dollars, the government of India must feel that the billion dollars can be 
used in a useful way.—A. That is so. I think the balance between their tech- 
nical competence and their capital expansion is something which they them- 


selves are watching very carefully. It is always a precarious balance. Of course 
they need all kinds of capital goods. 


By Mr. Fairfield: * 


Q. About this billion dollars, have you any idea what their uses for it 
are going to be—as to what it is going to be put into or in the way of capital 
expenditure?—A. It would be for more power, transportation, oil development, 
steel, and the things that you need to under-pin industrial expansion. 

Q. In other words, they themselves feel that they can use a billion 
dollars?—A. Yes. That would be of course over a period of one or two years, 
to give early effect to their second five year plan— 
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By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. Is it fundamental that with the type of land that they in India have 
with small acreage and so on it makes it difficult to carry out mechanized 
farming?—A. Yes sir. They are not ready for mechanized farming in many 
areas. Where mechanized farming is useful, however, is where they are 
breaking new land, tearing jungle out and settling people. In the new settlement 
field in India, Ceylon, Pakistan and wherever refugees are being settled, this 


-is being done and is the type of new agricultural pattern that is used. But 


you cannot use tractors and mechanization where there is fragmentation of the 
land and where some of the plots are so small. But the fragmentation problem 
is being dealt with by the government of India and they are trying to put 
together larger holdings and to take a peasant off a fragmented piece of land 
and place him somewhere else where a larger plot is available. But it is not 
easy to do. People do not like to leave land on which they have worked for 
many years. They do not like it. 


Q. Even our people do not like it.—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q@. I was interested in what Mr. Cavell had to say about the alkaline 
situation which came about as the result of the raising of the water table in 


Pakistan. 


Q. How long has this land been under irrigation—that is, the land where 
they are having difficulty now with alkali?—A. From 40 to 50 years. 

Q. This is not of course close to the projects which we have developed 
there?—-A. No sir. We have put in a power plant to assist FAO to leach out 
some of these lands. The same power plant will be used for deep pumping 
to pump up sweet water in order to wash out these lands. 

Q. One of the problems there is the rising of the water table?—-A. Yes. 

@. In cases where they are attacking this problem they pump up sweet 


: - water and leach out the soil?—_A.’ Yes. 


sara 


Q. Are they taking care to see that it does not just sink back in again?— 
A. Yes; they are building special channels to carry salt water away. This is 
a well worked out scheme. 

Q. One of the problems as I understand it from the report here which is 
presenting difficulty in irrigation in Pakistan arises by way of the nature of 
the soil, the porosity of the soil, which has poor water carrying capacity. 
As a consequence it was found necessary in the early stages to channel some 


_of the ditches and water lines with cement.—A. Yes sir. 
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Q. What progress have they been making in getting properly lined ditches 


for distributing this water and for storing it?—-A. They have done quite a bit 


of work in the northern part of the Punjab in the Thall area. It takes an 
enormous amount of cement which is very expensive and they are now 
experimenting with some hard limes which they are able to use instead of 
cement. They have discovered certain limes which they can use which are 


cheaper than cement, and which will do the job. 


Q. Are they finding with the use of these cement lined ditches whether the 
soil is giving up its alkali or not?—A. No sir. The alkali comes up from 
lower down. So long as you do not allow your water table to rise so that 


_ your soil becomes affected from lower down, you do not have any trouble. 


Q. Would you say then that Canada’s project of cement making for 
Pakistan is resulting in increased productivity?—-A. You are referring to the 
cement plant about which I spoke last year? 

Q. Yes.—A. It is doing very well. It is producing cement—lots of it. 
What is the capacity? 100,000 tons a year. 
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Q. You can line ditches with it?—A. Yes. They are using it for that 
as well as for other things, of course. Pag 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. While we provide money through the Colombo Plan for many reasons 


including our sense of responsibility in this matter for the cement plants, the 
locomotives supplied, the irrigation and equipment supplied, does that also 
tend to provide an increase in Canada’s markets for servicing these products?— 
A. I think the answer is that of course spares are involved, and spares must 
come from the source of the machinery. But I think a better answer to your 
question is that as you raise living standards you increase purchasing power, 
and Canada would take its share of the purchasing power with the rest of 
the world. 

Q. So it has material benefits?7—A. Yes. And I would cite a very good 
example of that in Ceylon. When I was there this year there was one area 
where we did a job of pumping with small pumps from deep wells to put 
water up on higher land through aluminum pipes which never could be irrigated 
before. 

Q. By means of a sprinkler method?—A. That is right. We have atte 
some places in the west and it has been very successful. I asked a man, 
through an interpreter, what he would do with the extra money he was earning. 
He went back to his little hut and brought out a shirt, probably the most god- 
awful shirt I have ever seen. It had all kinds of colours. The man was awfully 
proud of this shirt. It was the first time in his whole life that he had owned 
a shirt of anything like that calibre. The very poor do not usually wear shirts. 
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Then he showed me a new sari which he had bought for his wife so when > 


they go to market together—usually once a month—they now have something 
decent to wear. That illustrates the fact that they do buy things with their 
new purchasing power, and in time they will buy many more useful things 
with it. But this was the first fundamental purchase: a bright coloured shirt, 
and a better sari. 


By Mr. Holowach: 

Q. In glancing over these things which we have given to these countries, it 
~ seems to me that the major portion of our aid is by way of a capital works 
program.—aA. Yes sir. 

Q. In your opinion, should any accent—by reason of the very illustration 
which you gave—be placed or directed by way of food, clothing, housing, to 
help the needs of these peoples in order that the aid be more ‘‘personalized”, 
in order that the aid be of a more personal nature?—-A. No sir, I do not think 
so. I think you must be fundamental in this, and that until you achieve 2 
fundamental background to your industrialization, you are not doing it the 
right way. I think the objective is to put a little more money in their pockets. 
And as they get a little more money in their pockets and thereby a little more 
security. in more of these areas where we have put in dams, irrigation equip- 
ment and other things, they will then be able to grow three crops a year where 
they were not sure of one crop. This means that a man will have three crops 
and the result is that he has money from those three crops in his pocket. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. What you are trying to do is to help these people in such a way that 
you help them to help themselves.—A. That is right. If you give them just 
food or things like that you simply make pensioners of them. 
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a ee Ss Hy Mr. Herridge: 
% Q. ‘That ‘is not the final solution.—A. No, that is not the final solution. So 
_ . what we have tried to do is to help put a real economic floor under them. 


Pas * By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. Mr. Cavell, you were speaking of Ceylon a moment ago and it brought 
to mind the fisheries project we have had there to help them to improve their 
method of fishing? Has that project been completed, or is it still under way ?— 
A. It is completed now to the point where the refrigeration plant we are 
putting in in connection with it is finished, and they can now refrigerate their 
catches instead of having to throw them on the market for nothing; as they 
did before they could refrigerate them. They are now moving into the next 
phase which is that of marketing. Marketing is very poor. Mr. Bartlett is 
now engaged in getting marketing people into the area so that we can improve 
_ the marketing. 
Q. Has Mr. Bartlett been in charge of this project?—A. No. Mr. Bartlett 
is the man in charge of our technical aid program. 
Q. I would also like to ask a few questions because I come from a village 
- community where the people are interested in this subject. I suppose the level 
of the fishing industry is very low.—A. Yes, very low. 
Q@. When we began to try to improve it did they have motors for their 
fishing boats?—A. No. 
@. You mean they depended on wind, sails and oars, and they had no 
refrigeration?—A. That is correct also. They had no trawlers. 
Q. No trawlers. The desire then has been really to give them pilot mek 
anism or pilot equipment and to show them what was being done in other 
countries so that they could now get for themselves these boats, motors and 
_ equipment so as to be able to fish as efficiently as they do now?—A. That is 

exactly what we have done; and added to that we have put in a lot of fishing 
- experts, biologists and people like that who would chart the waters and point 
out the breeding habits of the fish and so forth. 

= Q. I see under item 42, in the list of allocations you mention two ex- 
perimental boats, a trawler, that you purchased a small refrigeration plant 

and also a reduction plant for the preparation of fish oil. Is that about the 
extent of the help that has been given?—-A. That has in a very considerable 
degree been the assistance given in fostering the fishing industry; some motors 

4 for the local fishermen, and quite a lot of gear for the local fishermen and also 

ee cooperative experts to try to build up a fisherman’s cooperative 

q Q. Along the lines of the system that we have on the east coast here?— 
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A. Exactly; it is patterned along the lines of the system we have in this 
_ country, 
» Q. Thank you very much. That will help me to understand the program. 


By Mr. Argue: 
Q. Mr. Cavell said that food, clothes and housing was not the best method 
- of using economic assistance for these people. That it had to be something 
4 more basic. Are we not actually doing something of both in that area—we 
are providing some wheat under the Colombo Plan to the various countries?— 
A. The wheat comes into it in this way, that every now and again they run’ 
4 into a famine condition which they cannot meet from their own resources 
and then we have to help them. 
Bi. Q. Yes, that is when we help them. That is important when we help 
_ them to meet famine conditions to the extent that they run into famine condi- 
4 tions; and does that in fact not reduce the capital assistance that we provide 
under the Colombo Plan? Because, if we put $35 million into wheat, then 


4 
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obviously there would not be anything left over for locomotives and other 
things?—A. That would he the situation were we to put all our money into 
food. : 


Q. That helps on the assumption that 1f we do not do it they would use — 


foreign capital that they would get somehow and use it for the purchase of 
wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not suppose you have considered it—but it seems to me that 
when we as a nation have to meet famine conditions in a country lke 
India, we should not be doing it by chiselling from the Colombo Plan; that 
is, that when we meet famine conditions in India, we should meet those 
famine conditions and that the money we put into the Colombo Plan should 


be used for capital assistance for the things for which it was evolved in — 


the first place.—A. I would like to emphasize that it is you who said that 
and not me. 
Q. I notice that you did not contradict it. 


By Mr. Best: 

Q. In 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 I notice there were considerable items 
for the sale of flour; there was about $800,000 for fiour—A. That flour was 
given to Ceylon because they were very short of rupee capital. For instance, 
we helped them to build a technical school. We put in the equipment in that 
school and they were to erect the building. So they asked for help in erecting 
the building. The best way we could give them help was to give them flour 
which they could sell and thereby generate rupee funds. It made a two-fold 
gift. They got the flour which they did not have to buy out of their meagre 
foreign exchange, and also they got the building which they could buy for 
these rupees. That is why we did it, and we did it on several occasions in 
Ceylon when they were short of rupee capital. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Last year you referred to the difficulty you encountered in endeavour- 
ing to change a rice-eating people into a wheat-eating people, and I think the 
reference was to the southern section of India. Has any progress been made 
in that respect or is it still about the same?—-A. In India there is not much 
headway being made. I believe Japan is doing quite a lot to change its whole 
dietary habits so that they eat less rice and more wheat. 

Q. Is any attempt being made in India in this respect?—A. In time of 
famine they make an effort to change, because you can get wheat from 
abroad whereas you connot get rice from abroad on a gift basis. ~ f 

Q. Will they eat wheat if they are really hungry?—A. The difficulty is 
that in a rice-eating area the preparation of wheat becomes a problem 
because there are no bakeries, no mills, and no grinding of flour. So the 
result is that the wheat kernels are simply dumped into a pot and boiled up 
into a nasty paste or pap and it will make you sick. 

Q. You think it is more a technical difficulty than a question of diet?— 
A. There is a technical difficulty. Of course, these people are conservative. 
‘Just try to change Canadian food habits and see the difficulties you will run 


into. Well, you run into them there, especially where they: have eaten rice 
-for thousands of years. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. What happens when we send wheat over there in order to alleviate ~~ 


famine conditions? What is the process involved after the wheat arrives? 
Who makes the actual distribution of it?—A. The agricultural or food depart- 
ment of the government. 


a 
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@. Do we have any assurances as to the manner in which the distribution 
will be made?—A. It is taken care of by the agriculture or food department. 
Sometimes they set up special means in the various districts to deal with it. 
I think it is carefully handled. 

@. According to your experience it is carefully handled?—A. That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock. You will want to hear more from 
Mr. Cavell, will you not? 

Mr. HoLtcGwacu: I think we should. 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. Let us now adjourn until 3.30 this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


TUESDAY, December 10, 1957. 
3:30 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum so we will get 
started. I am sure that we all enjoyed and appreciated the information that 
Mr. Cavell gave us this morning. I think I can say this; he is hoping that 
we can conclude his particular item, No. 114, at around 4.30 p.m. or something 
like that. If such is the case we will revert to item 94. There is a statement 
of the minister on SUNFED and United Nations technical assistance, and the 
officers are here and prepared to carry on with that item, if we conclude item 
No. 114. 

When the committee rose at lunch time questions were being directed to 
Mr. Cavell regarding the Colombo plan. We will now proceed with that. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Cavell two questions. 
Could he explain how the materials, that are required to implement these 
plans are purchased, and if they are all purchased in Canada? 

Mr. CAVELL: Yes, sir. The method of purchasing them, of course, depends 
on what they are. If we have hired a consulting engineer for a generating 
plant, for instance, the consulting engineer draws up the specifications, the 


tenders are put out by our government machinery and all the material is 


purchased in Canada. So far, inthis regard, we have spent roughly $170 million, 
or something in that order, and only four per cent of that has been spent out 
of the country, and that was spent for materials not available in Canada. 

Mr. HigRRIDGE: Why do you purchase large quantities of ties in view of 
the forestry resources in India and Pakistan? 

Mr. CAvELL: The forestry service in India does not produce the right 
kind of material for ties. They have some difficulty in cutting them and 
making them, and above all, in preparing them—soaking them in creosote. 


The creosote has to be driven right into them. I do not believe they can 


do that except in a very few places. India used to buy her ties from France. 


They were mostly steel ties, and for various reasons that seems to have dried 


up. India has now reverted to wooden ties. Pakistan, of course, has not got 
enough timber to make ties. She always buys from abroad. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Yes. 

The CHaiRMAN: Are there any other questions on item No. 114? 

Item agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before you leave, Mr. Cavell, I want to take the 
opportunity on behalf of the committee to thank you for the very interesting 
information you were able to give us in regard to the Colombo plan. I think 
every member feels that you have a great grasp of the whole subject. I 
certainly appreciate this information myself and I extend that on behalf of 


the committee. 
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Mr. Patterson: I think, Mr. Chairman, there would have been many 
more questions had there not been issues raised in the house this afternoon © 


that kept some of the members away who were interested in some of the — 


aspects of this. 

The CHAIRMAN: I rather thought at lunch cae there were ers a . few 
questions pending. 

Mr. Parrerson: I believe that is the reason—they are tied up in the 
house now and cannot get here. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matthews is going to read a statement dealing with 
SUNFED and technical assistance under the United Nations. At the conclusion 
of that he and his staff are prepared to answer questions. 


o 


_ Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External cesses 
called: 


The WItNEss: Mr. Chairman, I should open by saying that Mr. Smith, — 


and Mr. Leger the Under Secretary of State, are both completely tied up at the 
moment preparing for the NATO meeting. Therefore, I have been asked to read 
this statement. I do want to say, however, that the statement has been approved 
by the minister. 


Mr. Chairman, the minister undertook on December 2, at the request of 


the hon. member for Winnipeg North Centre to make a statement on the various 
forms and techniques of the economic assistance which Canada is giving. The 
minister also undertook, at that meeting, to secure certain information in this 


regard for members of the committee. I might remind members that last 


Thursday the minister tabled the speech made by the hon. Mrs. Fairclough in 
the second committee of the general assembly at New York on Canada’s attitude 
toward proposals to expand economic aid through the U.N. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that many of the needs for information of hon. 
members of this committee on “SUNFED” and the related U.S. proposal to 
expand the technical assistance program, will have been met by the tains 
of that speech, in which the Canadian position is fully set forth. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I would like to make: some brief 
comments on the position Canada is taking in these discussions in New York, 
and then review what Canada is doing in the field of economic aid through the 
U.N. at present and under the Colombo plan, so that the relationships between 
these programs will be clear to hon. members. 

Mr. Chairman, as was indicated when the committee last met, the Canadian 
attitude toward this question of setting up a United Nations fund for economic 
development is that without the support of the major donor countries the 
-establishment of a new U.N. agency to make capital aid available to the under- 


developed countries on a substantial scale would not be particularly useful. — 


Over the years, the proposals to establish a new U.N. economic aid organization 
have been much debated; they have been elaborated in great detail. There has 


been general recognition that an effective new agency should have at its dis- — 
posal something like $250 million a year, which it could make available, by — 


way of grants to development programs which might not otherwise be financed; 
to projects, for instance, which could not be financed by the World Bank on a 
loan basis, or which might not be taken up by countries operating bilateral aid 
programs. Without the support of the United Kingdom and the United States, 
it would be impossible to mobilize annual sums of this order and, therefore, 
Canada has opposed proposals to establish the fund. In such circumstances, 
the position of the Canadian government has been in the past, and still is, that 
when funds are available and suitable organizational arrangements are agreed 
it would be useful to establish such a new fund or agency. 
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assistance program” which is administered by the United Nations itself and by 
_ the specialized agencies of the United Nations, such as the World Health 
Ei Organization. the International Labour Office, and the other agencies operating 
_ in particular fields. That program now operates on approximately $30 million 
: a year. Canada contributes $2 million a year to this program ; the item for our 
_ contribution for the current year appears in the department’s estimates, and 
members will recall that recently it was reported to the house that the Cana- 
. dian government had undertaken to ask parliament to vote a similar sum 
next year. : 

I might say that on a per capita basis Canada is the biggest contributor to 
the fund. Of course, in absolute terms the Canadian contribution is exceeded 
_ substantially by the United States, which contributes $154 million. The United 
: _ States’ proposal is that the present total program of $31 million a year should 
_ be expanded to $100 million a year—that is, tripled in size, and that if other 
_ countries made appropriate contributions, the United States would contribute 
‘ upwards of 4 of the total sum. 

_ |. These two proposals, one to establish a new United Nations fund, which 
_ heither the United Kingdom nor the United States are prepared to support, 
and the other to triple the present technical assistance program, are now before 
_ the second committee. Canada’s position in this matter has been made clear 
_by the Honourable Mrs. Fairclough. Perhaps I might paraphrase some of the 
more important of her remarks in which the Canadian position is summed up. 
- Mrs. Fairclough pointed out to the committee, when she spoke to it on Tuesday 
- morning, that if both of these proposals were pressed to a vote, many delega- 
tions would vote in favour of both of them. It was the Canadian view that 
_ the United Nations would leave itself open to severe criticism if it were to 
_ adopt both of these resolutions in their present form. The result would be 
that a program embracing the existing expanded program of technical assist- 
_ ance, that is the one to which we contribute $2 million, would be inadequately 
_ supported, and that at the same time a new agency would be established with 
small and insufficient resources. Neither the supporters of an expanded tech- 
_ nical assistance program nor the supporters of a new United Nations economic 
_ aid agency would be satisfied, and much money would be wasted on adminis- 
_ tration; inevitably political difficulties would be exaggerated and embittered. 
| Mrs. Fairclough then put to the committee the views of the Canadian govern- 
- ment on these two resolutions. Canada hopes that the assembly could adopt 
os a resolution which shapes the United States initiative into a generally accept- 
_ able proposal. In this connection it seems to us the most important aspect of 
a the United States proposal is that it provides that some of the money which 
_ Might be contributed to technical assistance should go to make up a special 
_ projects program. This program would undertake the financing of resources 
surveys, the setting up of technical institutes, the provision of engineering 
_ studies and land use and water studies and pilot projects and other comparable 
types of assistance which are beyond the scope of the present technical assist- 
~ ance program. This seems to us to significantly broaden the basis of the present 
4 UN economic aid program. We believe that this course offers a basis for pro- 
= viding a good deal more economic assistance through the UN than is now being 
a given to the less-developed countries. Mrs. Fairclough then indicated that 
_ she had been authorized to inform the UN that if the United States initiated 
_ could be shaped into a generally acceptable proposal to broaden the basis of 
_ UN economic aid, and—this is a very important qualification of the Canadian 
_ undertaking—if suitable organizational arrangements are made, the Canadian 
~ Government would give sympathetic consideration to seeking the approval 
of Parliament for an appropriate contribution. 
--60623-8—3 
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Somewhat later in her speech, Mrs. Fairclough . suggested that in the 
operation of the so-called special projects program, which would undertake 
new types of assistance outside the scope of present technical assistance, the 
United Nations might consider requesting the help of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. . 

The World Bank has had a great deal of experience, not only in adminis- 
tering large-scale capital investment projects, but also in conducting surveys 
and other projects similar to those which the proposed new United Nations 
program would undertake. 

Mr. Chairman, as the minister indicated when he appeared before the 
committee on December 2, Canada would hope to be a member of the pre- 
paratory commission which would work out the details of these United 
Nations proposals. In that commission the organizational arrangements will 
have to be considered at considerable length, and there is no need nor would 
it be appropriate for me to comment any further on this aspect of the matter 
except to say that Canada would wish to see the World Bank participate 
as far as possible in the spending of the sums which may be made available 
by governments to’ this program. 

Attempts are now being made in New York to draft a compromise resolu- 
tion for consideration in the General Assembly. 


The minister also undertook, Mr. Chairman, to indicate how the Colombo 
Plan related to these proposals. In addition to contributing to multi-lateral 
programs such as the United Nations technical assistance program and to 
other multilateral agencies—such as the International Finance Corporation, 
which make loans to private enterprises in under-developed countries, the 
World Bank, which makes loans for government and to various international 
relief bodies—Canada, like many other countries, conducts an aid program 
which is more essentially bilateral in nature. When I say it is bilateral in 
nature, I mean that the decisions about the allocation of funds to particular 
countries and projects in those countries is a matter for discussion between 
the government of the country concerned and the government of Canada. The 
Colombo Plan is such a program. 

Each year the member governments of the Colombo Plan meet together 
to review the progress of economic development in the Colombo Plan area 
and to examine together the problems that arise in carrying out these large 
national development programs and in mobilizing assistance from the more 
developed countries. As members of the committee will know, the honourable 
W. J. Browne, Minister without Portfolio, led the Canadian delegation to 
this year’s conference, which took place in Saigon in Vietnam. The countries 
of the Colombo Plan area, the countries of south and southeast Asia, and the 
so-called donor countries (Canada, the U.S., Britain, Australia, New Zealand 
and Japan) are guided in the allocation of funds by the consensus that develops 
in these annual Colombo Plan meetings. ; 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to conclude my statement on these related 
matters which have been raised in the committee, by saying that there seems 
to me to be no conflict or difficulty in reconciling Canada’s aims under the 
Colombo Plan and under:these U.N. proposals. While in form the operation 
of these aid programs is quite different,.the basic consideration to keep in 
mind is that under the Colombo Plan Canada is making aid available to ~ 
that part of the world which needs it the most, that is south and southeast 
Asia. By working directly with the governments of the friendly nations in 
that area, Canada has been able to get underway many substantial projects 
which make a real contribution to the improvement of the standards of living — 
of that area. I should emphasize, Mr. Chairman, that there is co-operation at — 
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_ @very step of the way with the U.N. and with the specialized U.N. agencies. 
4 Our officers and the experts that we send abroad to the countries of the area 
_ work closely with U.N. experts and with experts provided by other Colombo 
Plan countries. ; 


Mr. Chairman, I think I have said all that need to be said about the 
_ relationship between Colombo Plan and multilateral aid programs and I 
_ think that this, combined with the statement made by the honourable Mrs. 

Fairclough, will give a fair picture of the present situation to members of 
the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Members of the committee, you have heard this statement. 
As I mentioned previously, Mr. Matthews and his assistants are quite prepared 
to answer any questions arising out of it. We are now open for questions. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. Is there a skeleton organization for SUNFED at the present time?— 


A, No. It has just been a proposal which has not been approved or established 
in any way. 


: By Mr, Cardin: 

Q. Apart from the quantity of money available for both projects, in 
-. SUNFED and in the new United Nations planned technical assistance program, 
_ there seems to be a fundamental difference also as to the purpose of the funds, 
For instance, if I remember correctly, SUNFED was to be used, I think, ex- 
clusively for capital assistance and capital aid, whereas I understand the new 
- proposals are to use this money for special projects but which are largely 
- of a technical assistance nature. Is that correct?—A. That is correct; that is 
the distinction between the two proposals SUNFED was to give capital aid— 
for which need would be a very substantial sum of money. The present United 
_ States proposal for the extension of technical aid includes technical aid as 
_ it is now provided plus these special projects such as resources surveys that 

cannot now be undertaken under the present technical aid program. 
Q. But the problem actually is the same. The problem for under-developed 
_ countries is to have capital for the development of those countries even though 
_ we do go into this new proposal?—A. Yes. But actually you have to have 
_ things of the resources survey type, kind of special project, before capital 
_ aid can be most efficiently given. And as capital is not available at the moment 
for capital aid, this will prepare the ground, with the hope that it may come. 


: By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. As I understand the comment, the reference would be that the surveys 
_ would best determine how best the capital aid program in volume could be 
_ best applied.—A. The result of these surveys would make capital projects more 
_ feasable later. But the surveys will be of value in themselves even without 
capital aid. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

! Q@. Can you tell us what the total amount will be which will be spent by the 
United Nations under this expanded capital assistance program, and what 
proportion of the total amount Canada would have to meet?—A. The amount 
_ that has been suggested in the total program is something in the vicinity of 
i $100 million a year. Canada’s share would have to be decided by the govern- 
- ment after the project is under way. I would not like to anticipate what the 
- government decision might be. 
iy Q. What proportion or percentage now does Canada pay towards the 
_ present technical assistance program?—What per cent?—A. We paid $2 million 
; 50623-8—34 
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out of a total of $30 million a year, but it is not an assessment. The whole 
expanded technical aid program is on a voluntary basis, it is not an assessment. 
If the total program went up, ours would not necessarily go up in proportion. 
That would be for the government to decide at that time. : 


By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. This may not be a fair question to ask you and if you think so please 
do not answer it: but if I understood correctly the position of the Canadian 
government is that if the United States or the United Kingdom do not go into 
SUNFED, then there is little chance of SUNFED having any success, and for 
that reason Canada is not going to take part.—A. I think that is what was said 
by the Hon. Mrs. Fairclough. Unless the two largest possible donors to SUNFED 
are ready to participate it is not considered to be a practical proposal. There- 


fore if you established SUNFED without adequate funds, you would be setting — 


up a very heavy administrative organization—a very expensive organization— 
to handle a small amount of money and that would be wasteful. 

@. Now the question which is probably not a fair one to ask you: can 
you tell us exactly what the arguments of the United States and ‘the United 
Kingdom are against the setting up of SUNFED?—A. The basis is that neither 
country is ready to make—and does not feel itself in a position to make very 
substantial contributions, while it is obliged to spend the present very large 
sums upon armament. Both have said that if the expenditures on armament 
can be reduced substantially, that they will consider it, and consider participat- 
ing in the existing fund. 

@. Thank you. 

Mr. HoLowacu: What is the attitude of the U.S.S.R. with respect to this 
specific fund? Is it a fact that they are discussing this concept? 

The Witness: Mr. Grey has been following closely the discussions and he 
probably can answer your question. $ 

Mr. R. Grey (Economic Division, Department of External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, in the discussion in the Economic and Social Council representatives 
of the Soviet bloc have said in general terms that they would be in favour 
of the establishment of SUNFED, but so far there has been no effort to 
put cash on the barrel-head. Therefore whether the Soviets would contribute 
to the United States proposal is not at all clear. 


By Mr. Holowach: 

Q. Would the adoption of the workable program in respect to this special 
fund by Canada—in what way would that interfere with our present Colombo 
aid program? Would it mean that we would be assuming an extra obligation 
in relation to the Colombo Plan, or would it mean that some of the funds that 
are presently allocated to the Colombo Plan would be then allocated to this 
new agency?—-A. Obviously whatever contributions were made to either would 
be matters for the government to decide. I really do not know—and I cannot 
anticipate what that decision would be, whether it would be additional or not. 


By Mr. Fairfield: 
- Q. Mr. Matthews stated that these proposals were before a committee. 
When do they expect the committee to bring down a decision, if any?—-A. The 
objective is to have the whole assembly end by the end of this week so they 
will have to do it very soon if they are going to do anything. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


a Q. Do you expect that the two potentially largest contributors, Great j 
Britain and the United States, are not willing to come into this? Who are 
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r os Pe original sponsors of the SUNFED idea?—-A. The underdeveloped countries 
have been backing this for a long time, and this year the Netherlands has 
_ joined them. 


Bay Mr. HERRIDGE: That gives it an extra fillip. 


Bi By Mr. Patterson: 

a Q. Mr. Matthews, in this same connection was there anything inherent in 
_ the proposals that are being made for the setting up of this fund that would 
a have the effect of bringing all of these under one agency like the technical 
assistance program, the Colombo Plan and SUNFED?—A. No, this would be a 
y ~hew organization, SUNFED, under United Nations jurisdiction and all bilateral 
- programs such as the Colombo Plan could go on as at present. The technical 
- assistance program, I think, has always been expected to continue as a separate 
_ United Nations operation. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
s Q@. Have any middle eastern countries been demanding a set-up of an 
organization such as this?—A. Mr. Grey points out that some are members 
of the SUNFED group in the United Nations but they have not been putting 
it forward as a Middle East proposal and none of them have been taking a 
lead in this group. 
; Q. They would benefit though, would they not?—A. Yes. That would be 
- up to the United Nations to decide but presumably any relatively under- 
- developed country would get assistance from a United Nations program. 
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= By Mr. Holowach: ; 
: - Q. Mr. Matthews, on the basis of your knowing how these various 
P.. agencies function, woud you say that there is a drift developing? There 
: are so many agencies created to do this type of work and it is creating for 
- governments very heavy burdens in the administrative aspects of it. Do you 
: not think that possibly there is merit in considering a centralized agency 
which would look after all of these aid programs?—A. There is no doubt that 
we are always aware of the possibility of the overhead of the organization 
getting too high, but I do not think that you can say that this colossal job that 
has been undertaken by all these agencies could all be done by one. You 
will. notice, that the Hon. Mrs. Fairclough urged that the experience and 
qualifications of the World Bank be made use of as much as possible in the 
_ special projects of the expanded technical assistance program. I think it 
_ is something we should always keep in mind but I do not think you could 
- make one colossal organization. It would be too colossal to be efficient. 


By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. Am I correct, in assuming that the United States proposal does not 
e3 envisage the setting up of two bodies?—-A. Well, the manner in which the 
' funds would be administered if the expanded program according to the 
- United States suggestion is carried out is the very thing that the preparatory 
~ eommission the Hon. Mrs. Fairclough mentioned, and which we would hope 
. to be on, will have to decide including the relationship with the existing 
a technical assistance facilities and with the World Bank. 


By Miss Aitken: 

yy Q. There is no indication at all whether Russia would come into the 
ee, ‘SUNFED?—A. As Mr. Grey pointed out, they have given a general blessing 
Bm ito. it but never gave any definite statement that they would contribute to it. 
p _ Whether they could afford to stay out if one was set up or not, I do not know. 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q@. Has Canada made any other statement other than the statement made 
by Hon. Mrs. Fairclough prior to her statement in the speech she made in 
the House of Commons?—A. This is the first major statement made on this 
subject since the new government came into power. 

By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. Have there been any comments from the U.S.S.R. on this proposal?—=A. 
No, apparently not. Mr. Grey could elaborate on that. 

Mr. Grey: The delegation of Yugoslavia has been taking a leading part 
in the discussions of the second committee trying to find a compromised proposal 
which would meet the needs of the underdeveloped countries and ourselves, 
but the Soviet has not been- taking a leading part in this. 

Mr. CarDIN: Would Yugoslavia be in favour of the United States proposal? 


Mr. Grey: I think they are in favour of finding a compromise. I think 
that is a fair interpretation. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. What countries contribute to the technical assistance?—-A. We could 
easily produce that list. We have not got that list here but we could tell 
you at the next meeting, Mr. Herridge. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Is the Soviet Union continuing to honour her commitments to the 
program for technical assistance?—A. Yes. I think that they have never 
fallen down in making contributions but they make their contributions in 
non-convertible currency and I think that in some cases it has been impossible 


and the type of thing needed could be got with ruble expenditures, they have 
met their commitments. 


By Mr. Smith: (Calgary South): 

Q@. Is there any reason because of lack of agreement for either programs, 
there might be a collapse and the possibility of establishing some comparable 
fund?—A. That is always a possibility if two groups cannot get together on 
some acceptable terms. 

Q. I realize it is presumptuous to suggest that that is a possibility in the 
future, but there has not been any indication as to what a third alternative 
might eventually come out.—A. That is what our delegation is working on 


now to adapt the American proposal into a form which will be generally - 


acceptable. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: = 


Q. Mr. Matthews, you said that Russia makes a contribution in rubles 
and sometimes they are not convertible. How does this apply in other 
countries like Great Britain? How does it play its part?—-A. I think there 


are some other countries that also make non-convertible contributions. Perhaps 
Mr. Grey could answer this. 


Mr: GREY: I think a proportion of the United Kingdom contributions is 
non-convertible. A number of countries do make non-convertible contributions. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. In the final analysis then, are the Russians making a substantial con- 
tribution to this program?—A. We will bring in at the next meeting, a statement 
as requested containing a list of the contributions of the individual countries 
and the amounts spent. > 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Would that be in one year or from the beginning?—A. We could do it 
right from the beginning if you like. 
Q. I had in mind the contributions of the chief western nations, as opposed 
to the contribution of Russia?—-A. We should get that from the time that the 


- expanded program was initiated. 


x 


: 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


‘By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. I would like to ask one question concerning the pooling of information 
of all international aids. I was told by Mr. Cavell that the first report on 
this information to aid underdeveloped countries was out recently. Would it 
be possible to have at least the source where we could obtain that particular 
report?—-A. Yes, we could get copies from New York. We will have a copy 
-in the department now so we could table that and get extra copies if the 
members of the committee want a copy each. 

Q. I think that would be very useful because it is the first comprehensive 
statement of all international aid that has gone through the United Nations. 
Even the Colombo Plan is included. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Are there any occasions when the technical assistance and the Colombo 
Plan will dovetail and have to meet a common problem as a result of working 
together?—A. Yes. In the field there is always an effort made not to overlap 
and/or to leave gaps between the two programs. We may have Colombo Plan 


- experts there and there will also be some experts from the Food and Agricultural 


Organization who will cooperate as closely as possible to make sure there is 
no overlapping or no gap between the two programs which are being carried 
out. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. I believe the officials of the department would be performing a useful 
function if they gave further study to the problems of pooling their foreign aid. 


_ There is a growing opinion that some of the effectiveness of our program is 


lost because of the administrative processes involved in managing these aid 
programs. Furthermore, I believe it is true to say that in the United States 
there is a very strong feeling developing at the present time in the matter 
of foreign aid. There is the feeling that if the United Nations is to serve a 
useful function, then that concept must be strengthened by channeling the aid 


through the agencies of the United Nations. In that connection I believe that 


the departmental officials possibly could give further study to it with the view 
in mind of making some concrete movements in this by reason of the fact 
that they know all problems involved.—A. Yes. As I mentioned before it is a 
problem we continually study. I think, if an examination was made of the 


~ actual administration cost of bilateral programs carried out by Canada; At 


would be found that they would be a very small portion of the total involved. 
As far as the United Nations is concerned there is the technical assistance 
bureau which does try to correlate the technical assistance activities of all 
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the United Nations organizations. The Food and Agricultural Organization, 
the World Health Organization and other specialized agencies do work that 
could properly be called technical assistance work. ‘The TAB does Cogeaunate 
these activities. 


By Mr. Smith-(Calgary South): 

Q. Surely it is in recognition of the question asked, that Mrs. Fairclough, 
on behalf of the Canadian government, gave support to the United States sugges- 
tion which was to cut back on the cost, and it could conceivably be a small 
amount?—-A. Yes. We would like to see the World Bank and its facilities 
brought into play as much as possible. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. What percentage of the Canadian part of the Colombo Plan budget 
would be used for administrative purposes? 

Mr. Grey: Well, this is more properly a question to be directed to 
Mr. Cavell or to the Department of Trade and Commerce, but I think the only 
administrative cost for the Colombo Plan in connection with this vote in the 
estimates will go to the Canadian Commercial Corporation for Canadian pur- 
chasing. The salaries of officials who are involved in administrative work are 
a separate vote in the Department of Trade and Commerce. In other depart- © 
ments it is part of the general administrative cost in the field. There is no 
separate department in the field. It is a part of the general cost of administra- 
tion of each department involved in the administration of the plan. 

Mr. McCuLeave: Has the percentage ever been calculated? 


Mr. Grey: I do not think so. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. It would follow that we actually spend more on the Colombo Plan than 
seems to be the case because of the services which are covered in other govern- 
mental estimates?—-A. There are other persons who are taken up with work in 
‘connection with Colombo Plan matters. I am afraid there is no way in which 
we would be able to extract those costs from the others in our operation. 

Q. Have you any idea how many people might be involved in other adminis- 
trative departments of our government in respect of the Colombo Plan?— 
A. They would be chiefly in the Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Mr. Grey: It would apply to about twenty, and I suppose outside the 
Department of Trade and Commerce there would not be more than eight or ; 
nine people whose time in the main is employed in this way. 4 

Mr. HoLowacu: Could you give us an estimate of the administrative cost . 


as related to the total expenditures in that program? Would it be more than 
ten per cent? : 


Mr. Grey: Less than that. It would be in the order of two or three per cent 
I believe. 


By Mr. Jung: 


@. Would the question concerning sugtenie personnel arise in all these 
things?—A. You mean in the Canadian bilateral programs? : 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes. The selection of these people is, of course, a problem for. 
Doctor Cavell’s organization and I believe he explained to you the procedure on _ 
that. That is not done by our department. 
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~ By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. I would like to pursue the matter of the percentage. Could you give 
us a rough idea as to what the percentage would be? Would it be 20 per cent 
of the administrative cost, 30 per cent, 40 per cent or 50 per cent?—A. As we 
said, it is probably under 2 per cent. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, this is item 94 and as 
it will not be completed at this time the item will stand, and we will continue 
on with some of the other items. I quite realize there may be members of 
the committee who wish to ask questions on item 95. Mr. Matthews informs 
me that while he does not have his consular staff here to give all the answers 


-. in connection with item 95 he will see what questions arise and if necessary 
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_ I think there is something to that effect in the Canadian Citizenship Act, if I 
_ remember correctly —A. You mean that he is classified as a British subject? 


we will have the item stand or adjourn the meeting. 
95. Passport Office Administration, $289,698. 


By Miss Aitken: 


Q. Does that increase occur mostly from salary increases?—-A. Yes. There 
is an increase of $2,393 in salaries. There is also an increase in office stationery 
and supplies, and equipment, offset by a small decrease in sundries. 


Mr. MacnaucutTon: I would like to say that I have found the passport office 
very efficient and courteous over the past several years. 


~ The CHarrMan: I think we have all experienced that. 


By Mr. Jung: 
Q. In respect to the question with regard to accommodation for the passport 


- Office, the conditions there seem to be pretty horrible. However, I think the 


staff have done a wonderful job—A. The accommodation is possibly better 
than it was some years ago. 
Q. Is it?—-A. We have more space at the present time. Some day I hope 
we will reach the stage when we will have a building with all the Departments 
of External Affairs together. At the moment, as you know, we are occupying 
space in four or five buildings in the city. It is very difficult to get space in 


_ central Ottawa. I think they have done a good deal of redecoration, improved 


the lighting, in order to make the Passport Office better than they have been. 
@. My remarks were not to be construed as being detrimental in any way 
at all. I was commending them for the job they do while labouring under 


_ avery serious handicap.—A. A real effort is being made to improve the condi- 
tions, but they are not too satisfactory yet. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: They are quite luxurious now compared to what they were. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. Do we still carry, on passports, that item in the extreme left-hand 


corner “British subject”?—-A. Yes, there is a definite statement in the passport 


that a Canadian citizen is a British subject. 
Q. Does that lead to confusion on the part of some immigration officers 
abroad?—-A. No, I do not remember it ever causing difficulty. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. Is it not a fact that when a citizen of southern Ireland comes to Canada, 


_ although he is an Irishman, is a British subject?—-A. I do not think he is a 


British subject, no. I am sure that a southern Irishman would object very 


much to being called a British subject. 


a -* 


Q. I am thinking of an Irishman coming into the country as an immigrant. 
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Q. Yes, he is considered as that.—A. I am afraid I do not know the answer 


to that. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Is there another term “Canadian national”?—A. Yes, although I would 
like to get someone who is more expert in these fields to answer. 
Q. That is why I asked you.—A. I am certainly not an expert on that. 
Q. We use the three terms?—A. Yes. 
Q. British subject, Canadian citizen and Canadian national?—A. Yes. 
Item agreed to. 3 
96. Representations Abroad—Operational—including authority, notwithstanding the 
Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of salary rates of High Com- 
missioners, Ambassadors, Minister, Plenipotentiary, Consuls, Secretaries and staff 
by the Governor in Council, $8,170,026. 
The CHAIRMAN: On page 183, if you have this itemized sheet that was 
given to us the other day, it sets forth a lot of information. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. In regard to the $100,000 item, I assume it is no longer applicable in 
view of the minister’s statement about the Canada House?—A. I would like to 
explain why it was not suggested that that $100,000 be reduced. The esti- 
mates that we are now considering were prepared in the department and 
submitted to the treasury board over a year ago. We have had certain ad- 
ditional duties and responsibilities thrown upon us since that time. We have 
opened the new mission in Ghana and, as was announced, before the end of 
the fiscal year, to which this applies, we will have a new mission opened in 
Malaya. We have also had other substantial increases in expenditures imposed 
on us. If we reduce all of these estimates by the total amount of saving we 
ean find in one spot or another we would then have to come baek with a 
supplementary estimate to cover these increases. By retaining items such 
as this we are able to meet these unforeseen increases. These estimates are 
prepared to cover a period that ends 18 months after they are completed. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I certainly understand your logic. It simply 


occurred to me, from an accounting standpoint, that you are carrying an ~ 


amount which is actually not to be used in the item shown. I accept your 
answer. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Would there be any other similar items?——A. Yes, undoubtedly. The 
actual pattern of expenditure will vary to a certain extent between the dif- 
ferent items that are set out in this table. This is a table that was prepared, 
to the best of our ability, over a year ago. Some items will cost a bit more 
than expected, and some will cost a bit less. With the approval of the treasury 
board, the department can transfer from one item to another item in the 
same vote, in order to take care of these swings in expenditures as compared 
to the anticipated expenditures. . 


By Mr. Holowach: ; ‘ 


Q. I was wondering if I might ask a question in respect of this item. In 
the matter of the procurement of additional offices that may be required by 
our mission—let us take the city of New York for example—in the event that 
we need additional space, does the department have its own official investigate 
and examine these premises, or do we function through a real estate firm or 
agency, and if so, who are these people in New York who provide this service 
for us?—A. If we were going into a city where we have never been before 
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we would undoubtedly find out who is a good real estate agent, who could 
advise us where to go. However, in New York, if we decided we needed a 
little more space adjoining our present offices we would go straight to the 
landlord. In the same way, when we are looking for space closer to the 
United Nations for our permanent delegation in New York, our own staff 
in New York made inquiries concerning all the new buildings going up in 
that area, and would go directly to these people. Most of these people work 
through a rental agent, but it would not be our agent, it would be the agent 
of the company constructing the building. We make our own search when 
we know our way around the town. 

Q. In other words this item does not involve any agent’s fee?—A. No. 
Any fee involved would be paid by the landlord. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. Maybe I misunderstood you, Mr. Matthews. I gather from the state- 
ment made by the minister that actually none of the $100,000 is going to be 


used, is that correct?—A. That is correct. 


Q. I do not press it at all, except it does seem to be a rather substantial 
amount of money to be used as a “slush” fund, which is hardly the right term, 
but a fund which is going to be used to supplement other funds where you 
expect to be a little short of your estimate. Why, from an accounting stand- 
point—there may be an obvious answer—would you prefer to have this retained 
rather than have a supplement to the estimate?—A. I think the general attitude 
of this government, and the former government is, that it is only where you 
overspend the vote as a whole that you should come back to parliament to 
ask for a supplementary. We have always used Savings that can be made 
within the vote to meet new obligations. The opening up of the new mission 
in Ghana will probably run us from $40,000 to $50,000 in this fiscal year. 

Q. As I say, it is really a question of accounting procedure?—A. Yes. 

Q. But it is not going to be used. . 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q@. On this question of $100,000, I can see why it may not be used, or will 
not be used. That is due to the change in government policy, is it not—the 
change which came into effect after June 10?—A. A year ago it was anticipated 
that we would move into Canada House and would have to spend these monies 
for partitioning and so on to make space suitable for us. That decision has 


_. been changed, yes. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I do not think perhaps we should allow 
that to go just as stated. It is not a change by any government; it is a change 
of the Under-Secretary of State when he stated the reasons why a change had 
to be made. : 

Mr. MacNaucurton:- I do not think that is correct. If I understood the 
Under-Secretary of State he said that the letter was written to Carswell in 
New York, the head of the private concern which was promoting the building 
of Canada House. The date of that letter was on or about November 17. 

Now, it seems to me, if I understood correctly, that the previous govern- 
ment had given at least a moral, if not an actual commitment to rent certain 
space in Canada House for the purpose of centralizing Canadian government 
activities in one spot for the purpose of advertising in New York city, which 
is a great centre of world communication, and which is a tremendous purchas- 
ing market, and which would give Canada and Canadian products, and every- 
thing connected with Canada, tremendous advertising. 

I think personally it is a fatal mistake. I think it is short-sighted, not 
to proceed with this effort, particularly as it has been underwritten by 23 


; 
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prominent Canadians at considerable personal sacrifice. I also raised this — 

question: what are you going to do with the term “Canada House”, because ~ 
if I understand correctly, the previous government waited a considerable time 

before giving permission to the use of the two words ‘(Canada House”. 

Also, I should like to know what you are going to do with the coat of arms 
which will be carved on the front of the building. If it is not Canada House, or 
an office building to which anyone can go, who is a Canadian, then surely to 
goodness we should preserve the name. 

Other countries have houses in New York—I am thinking of Irish House, 
Norway House, Australia House; and I think it is a fatal mistake, a great 
mistake indeed in policy, and a short-range decision to have our various 
government bureaux spread over many different locations, all around New 
York. 

It is concentrated close to the United Nations, if you like; but the consulate- 
general’s office, and the tourist office, and the trade offices and various other 
bureaux—so far as they are concerned, I think in the next ten years you will 
find a new demand will arise for the creation of a central locale or a new 
Canada House. _ 

The Wrtness: I do not think it would be appropriate for me to say why the 
government took or did not take any particular decision. But there are one 
or two statements of fact I should like to correct; the trade and commerce 
offices and the consulate are together, there, through the same door now. 

Mr. Macnaucuton: That is right, they are there, but space will become 
considerably scarcer as we grow. 

The Witness: All Canadian government offices, other than the Canadian 
permanent delegation, are in Rockefeller Centre. The travel agency is, of 
course, on the ground floor. It has to be—not in the offices upstairs. But as 
to why the government had decided that it was not proper to move into 
Canada House—I do not think it would be proper for me to make any 
comment. 

Mr. SmituH (Calgary South): It hardly seems to be in issue. The state- 
ment was given. We could refer to the evidence, so far as that is concerned; - 
the reason was that a contract was made and the terms of.the people who 
were renting the space—and I believe I am correct in saying this—were not 
lived up to. They did not give them exactly the space for which the under- 
standing was originally. made. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: It was not that, atealls 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. Would it be fair to ask whether the department received representa- 

tions from people to whom the government had given commitments to take 

< seg space?—-A. I have not received representations. If any official did, 
would. 


; Mr. MACNAUGHTON: After all, 23 prominent Canadians of their own free 
will, in a patriotic gesture, endeavoured to have a centre for Canadian 
products, so that they could be advertised, and so that services would be 
available in New York, and they contributed, as I understand it, $100,000 to 
this project—and that is a considerable sum of money to get the thing going. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): It was a commercial undertaking. 


Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: It was more than that? People do not just hand 
across the table $100,000 without interest for nothing. E ay 

Mr. MontcomMery: Are you sure about that? I gathered that they had 
not come through with this money, as they have promised, and that that 
oe ale whole picture. I may be wrong in that, but that was the impres- — 
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_. Mr. MacnaucHutTon: No, it is not correct. There was a contribution by 
_ 23 Canadians. There were various other matters that have, in effect, changed 
_ the picture slightly. But it does not change the basic reason which, to my 
_ way of thinking, is that Canada should have a central locale for its govern- 
ment offices in New York city, for purposes of trade and advertising, services 
and everything else. 

Mr. Carvin: Is it not true that it was considered a desirable project until 
quite recently? 


a The WITNESS: When it was first suggested, it was looked upon with 
favour. There was no contract made. But certainly serious consideration had 
been given to moving there. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: When was the project abandoned, in fact? 

Mr. MacnaucHToN: On June 11. 

The WitNEss: The date of the letter was November 8, I believe. 


Mr. SMITH: (Calgary South): I would like to say that the discussion 
could be very quickly resolved by turning to the evidence which was given 
~ at the time, and which was not questioned at the time, either. It was dis- 
cussed, and it was set out as to why the contract was not acceptable to the 
Canadian government. I would refer to the fact that this is still a commercial 
- undertaking, and if the government felt it was not in the interests of their 

staff to hold this space, then that was the reason given. I suggest it is still 
. the reason. 


Mr. HoLtowacH: Mr. Chairman, am I correct in my understanding that 
no public money was involved in the offer of Canada House? 


Mr. SmMitH (Calgary South): Correct. 
- The WiTNEss: Not any,—no government money. 


ea atl. Beale 


By Mr. Holowach: 
Q. No government funds?—A. That is right. 
Q. I do believe there is a question that has been raised by one hon. member 
with respect to whether this particular private undertaking should be allowed 
to bear the name Canada House. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): That is a different point. 
Mr. HoLtowacH: There is a point, there. 
I realize it is a difficult one, in view of the sort of moral commitment 
made. But I do think that that ought to be given attention. I say that, because 
it may be misleading, as to the reason why Canada has no official connection 
with that particular enterprise. I do not think it is appropriate that this name 
ought to be given to it. : 
The WITNESS: I think that the use of the name Canada House and the 
coat of arms, or other such problems would fall within the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State and not the Secretary of State for External Affairs. 
Whether the Secretary of State has any jurisdiction on the use of those words, 
outside of Canada, I cannot say. But I am afraid it is not the responsibility 
of our department. So I cannot therefore comment upon it. 
Mr. HoLowacu: I just raised the question. 
. Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): We did establish, too, that the date of the 
decision was November 8, is that not correct? 
The CHarRMAN: That is the date the statement was made. 
; The WITNESS: The letter was sent to Canada House, New York. 
: Mr. KUCHEREPA: May we have a report from the Secretary of State as to 
the use of this term Canada House, and whether that is permissible according 
_ to usage and custom? 
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The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be possible, quite possible, when the 
estimates of that department are being considered. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. May we be given some explanation as to just how ambassadorial 
appointments are made. By whom are they selected, and by whom are the 
appointments made? What is the procedure?—-A. Well, the appointment, so 
far as the Canadian government is concerned, is made by the Canadian govern- 
ment. Normally, the Secretary of State for External Affairs will discuss it 
with the Prime Minister, and then it will be submitted to the cabinet. But 
the formal appointment is actually by the letters of credence which are usually 
signed by the Queen. She is advised by the Canadian government that they 
desire to appoint Mr. so-and-so as Canadian ambassador to a particular 
country. She signs the letters of credence, which are the formal documents 
showing the appointment, and which are handed by the ambassador to the 
head of the state to which he is accredited. The actual selection is made by 
the government and the appointment is approved by order in council. 

@. Is there any process of rotation carried on in connection with am- 
bassadorial appointments? Are they moved from one point to another? Is 
there any pattern that is followed?—-A. Yes. Normally in the posts where 
there are climate difficulties, where living difficulties are severe, the person 
fills one tour of duty which maybe two and one half years in an unhealthy 
post. In other posts a normal tour of duty is three and a half years. But it 
frequently happens, particularly in the healthy posts that the person can render 
very good service if he is kept in that country and if he is given a second tour 
of duty there. And indeed even in hardship posts, if a person’s health is not 
affected and he is willing to take on a second tour, it is done quite frequently. 
Mr. Escott Reid has served two full tours in India, and Mr. ‘““Hesman” has served 
two full tours in Jakarta. There are advantages in longer periods than a 
normal tour of duty which in an unhealthy post it can be as short as two years. 

Q. I take it with respect to the factors which are taken into consideration 


that they would include the suitability of a particular person for a particular — 


post rather than rotating them, together with experience in different countries?— 
A. Yes. I do not think we would want to do what some countries do, that is 
leave a person for 15 or 20 years in one country because they become too 
identified with that country and moreover there would be a tendency for them 
to lose their Canadian point of view. 


By Mr. Holowach: 
Q. In connection with the same question, have any ambassadorial appoint- 
ments ever been made outside the rank of career diplomat?—-A. Oh yes, many. 


Mr. Pratt: We have an example of that in the case of the Hon. Mr. Drew. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. What circumstances determine whether the government appoints an 
ambassador or a minister?—-A. The old distinction previously was that only 
great powers exchanged ambassadors, and that lesser powers exchanged 
ministers with each other. But that distinction has completely fallen away 
and nowadays really the designation of minister is almost disappearing because 
there is no real distinction in their responsibilities or duties. For a long time 
the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland declined to exchange ambassadors-~ 
but even they now have decided to drop ministers, 
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By Mr. Jung: — . 
Q. At the embassy in Paris ae we not still have an ambassador as well as 
a minister?—A. Yes, but the minister is now becoming known as the second 


- senior person in a large mission. 


- 
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By Mr, Holowach; 
Q. Can you tell us at what other posts in addition to Moscow we have 
a mission, an ambassador, and if we have representation in any of the so- 
called independent republics of the U.S.S.R., and particularly if we have 


any representation in the Ukraine?—-A. No; we have not, We do have in some 


of the satellite countries; we have a legation in Warsaw. There is a chargé 
d’affaire now; there is no minister; and we also have a chargé d’affaire at the 
legation in Prague, but not in the Ukraine or in Byelorussia which are both 
members of the United Nations.. I do not think any country has separate 
representatives there. 

Q. Would the U.S.S.R. prevent us from having representations in those 
countries?—A. I do not know. 


By Miss Aitken: 
Q. Have we a minister or an ambassador in Israel now?—A. We have 
a chargé d’affaire there. Our ambassador in Athens is also accredited to Israel. 
I do not remember if he is technically an ambassador or a minister to Israel 
but the chargé d’affaire is the permanent representative there. 


By Mr, Jung: 

Q. Does the salary scale for some of the diplomatic posts, let us say, the 
minister to Egypt, compare with the salary scale for the minister in Paris or 
Rome?—A. No. The salary for all career officers is determined according to 
what we call the foreign service officer grade. Those officers generally begin 
as foreign service officer grade 1 and they are slowly promoted throughout their 
career. Whether they are appointed as head of a mission or not, they continue 
to draw salary on the basis of their foreign service officer grade. 

Q. What is the top grade?—A. The top grade is foreign service officer 
grade 10. 

Q. And after they become ministers?—-A. We have an ambassador with 
grade 7. 


By Miss Aitken: 
Q. Is Russia regarded asa top post?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. Do we have legations or ambassadors in all the free countries of the 


- world?—A. No. There are many where we have not. 


Q. Are there any major countries where we have no liaison whatsoever?— 
A. There are lots, not what would be called great powers; but you say “major 
countries”? : 

Q. I mean countries of substantial area and population.—A. Yes. There 
are some which would be substantial in area and population. 

Q. Would you mind naming some?—A. We have no representation in 
Bolivia and in the central American states. In one of them there is a trade com- 
missioner but in none of them is there any diplomatic representation. We 


have no representation in Roumania and Hungary, and there are also a good 


many of the countries in southeast Asia. We have a commission in Indo-China, 
but we have no diplomatic representative there and we have no diplomatic 
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representative in Thailand and Burma, as well as a good gpuheies the middle — 


eastern countries. 

Q. Have we diplomatic fenreentatton in those countries arnere! we con- 
tribute by way of the Colombo Plan?—A. We. have just begun to have some 
small projects in the Indo-Chinese states and I think in Burma, but we have 
no diplomatic representation in those countries. 

Q. If we have a bi-lateral agreement to negotiate with them, we would 
enter it by virtue of a governmental exchange of notes?—-A. With those countries 
where we have no exchange of missions, usually diplomatic relations are carried 
on on our behalf by the British or, sometimes, if it is not formal, we would 
discuss it with the mission of that country in Washington or in London. 


J 


By Mr. Stick: 

@. Take the case of Burma, for raed: would the High Commissioner to 
India look after it?—-A. No. Sometimes we have used the practice of 
accrediting a person to a second country, but in Burma we do not. . 

Q@. You would do the same as you have done with Israel?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. You can have recognition without diplomatic relations?—-A. Yes. All 
Hace countries we recognize although we do not have diplomatic representation 
in them. 


By Mr. Macquarrie: 

Q. Is it to be expected that there will be some extension in our diplomatic 
representation? We have passed through the state of very rapid expansion but 
I am very interested in the Middle East. I think we have posts in Lebanon, 
Egypt and Israel. Is it likely in some of the sensitive areas that posts may be 
established in order to strengthen our diplomacy there?—-A. Obviously it is a 
matter of government policy whether they do or not. The minister, when he 
announced the opening in Malaya, did say that there were certain other places 
we would have to think of. But no decision has been taken and I obviously 
cannot anticipate what that decision would be. 

Q. I was quite interested in the selection of Lebanon. was there any 
specific reason for that choice?—-A. I think it has always been an influential 
country in the Middle East and it was probably decided that, if we were only 
going to open one, it was as good a listening post at which to get the feel 
of the whole area as would be any other. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


; Q. I believe the minister stated that the whole Middle Eastern situation is 
under review?—-A. I think he did say he felt we were under-represented there. 
Q. Yes. I think he also said it was quite possible that there would be a 
step-up in the diplomatic representations. Would that include Israel?—-A. We 
have a mission in Israel now with a charge d’affaires and there are two foreign 
service officers there and the clerical staff. There is not a separate head of 


mission there and therefore the ambassador from Athens goes to Israel from 
time to time. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. At one time we had representation in the satellite countries. When did 
that representation cease?—-A. We still have our missions in any of the satellite 
countries in which they were ever opened. But at the moment they are under 


a charge d'affaires rather than under a permanent head of mission. .I cannot — 
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4 
remember whether or not we ever have had a permanent head of mission in 


- Poland or Czechoslovakia. 


Q. We have a legation in Warsaw?—A. Yes, but it is under a charge 


‘@affaires rather than an ambassador. 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. Are all our missions abroad fully staffed? Have there been shortages of 
personnel in some of our missions?—A. It would depend a little of whom you 
ask the question. Some of the missions themselves would say they have not 
been fully staffed. However there is no doubt that in some of the missions we 
could use more people; but I think on the whole you could say they have been 
reasonably adequately staffed for the duties which they have to perform. There 
will however be gaps at times between postings. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. When a mission is established in the U.S.S.R. or in another major 
country what local staff is recruited and for what purposes?—A, Any person 


_ who is dealing with any information which is at all classified is sent from 


Canada. That is also the case in a growing number of our posts in respect 


of security guards. We will probably engage locally persons to be employed 
' aS messengers for carrying non-confidential papers, people who can deal with 


accounts and look after the translations of newspapers and that type of work; 
but in respect of persons who are dealing with classified information of any 
kind they are all recruited in Canada and sent to the post. 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. Have there been any large staff cuts within the past few months?—A. 
No. : 


- By Mr. Kucherepa: 

@. Have we counterparts in Canada to our representatives in the satellite 
countries?—-A. There is a representative from Poland here; there is a Polish, 
a Czechoslovakian and a Russian mission in Ottawa. The Communist countries 


_ where we have never had representation have representation here. 


Q. How about the chargé d’affaires? You mentioned that word. I 
understand we have them in those countries in Europe where we previously 
perhaps had ambassadors?—A. Yes. Quite frequently it happens that there is 


an interval between the appointment of two heads of mission. This interval 


obviously is more than just chance in these cases; but it is nothing unusual 
to have a chargé d’affaires there in the interval between the appointments of 
the heads of mission, 

@. That has been going on for some years?—A. Yes. We withdrew our 
ambassador from Moscow at the time of the spy trials here, and it was a good 


4 many years before we sent another ambassador to Moscow. We had a charge 
‘d’affaires there at that time. 


= 


Q. In most cases the chargé d’affaires in the satellite countries have been 
there since the war?—A. As I said before I am not sure, but I do not think 
since those missions were opened that they have had a resident minister or 
ambassador. 


By Mr. Holowach: 
Q@. Are there any restrictions on the travelling privileges of our people 


in Moscow?—A. Yes. 
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By Miss Aitken: ~ : 

Q. In respect of the staff, is it not true that Canada is not permitted to 
send household staff to the embassy there and that the Russians supply 
them?—A. In practice they do supply them, but there would be nothing to 
stop us if we wish to spend a large amount of money to send people there. 

Q. But these people, I understand, are sent directly from the Kremlin 
and are supplied by the Russian authorities?—A. It would be wise to assume 
that. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Do the Russians here receive the same diplomatic privileges as 
others?—A. Yes. 

Q. Except that they are not able to travel?—-A. We have imposed similar 
restrictions on the members of the Russian embassy-here. _ 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. What is the restriction?—A. It is something like 50 or 75 miles. Beyond 
that they have to have approval for the trip. I do not have the full details 
offhand. 

Q. Referring to Greece, about two years ago there was a question of 
purchasing a residence for- the ambassador. Did that fall through or was it 
completed?—A. Do you mean the actual residence which was occupied by 
him at that time? j : 

Q. Yes?—A. No. We decided not to buy that residence. It was in an 
area which was becoming more and more a commercial area all the time. 
Although the house was suitable our advice was not to buy it as a residence. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Coming back to this other question which -was asked, what is done 
in order to find out whether or not the Russian ambassador keeps within the 
bounds of the restriction? Is there any check made? Is there any procedure?— 
A. I am sure there is, but I am afraid I do not know what the procedures are. 

Q. There is another question which I would like to ask. Apparently we 
do not have an ambassador in China at all. We do not have one in Peiping 
nor do we have one for the national government?—A. No. At the time when. 
the Chinese government withdrew from the mainland our mission withdrew 
and we never established a mission on the island of Formosa. 

Q. This item here for Nanking is just a matter of maintenance?—A. Yes. 
It is the maintenance of the property which we had there previously. 


Q. Is there any liaison with the nationalist government?—A. No. All we 


have is one local employee there as a caretaker. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. Is he a Canadian?—A. No. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Is he Chinese?—A. Yes. : F 
Item 96 agreed to. 7 j 
The CuatrMawn: I believe it would be wise to stand item 97 because the — 
details are well known to Mr. Grant and he is not with us this afternoon. ~ q 
Item 98. To provide for official hospitality—$40,000. : ¥ 

By Mr. Patterson: ; 

Q. What does this item cover?—A. This item covers all entertainment of ; 


foreign visitors to Canada whenever an important visitor comes here, with 
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_ the exception, of course, of items such as a royal visit. An item such as the 
_ royal visit could not be covered under this vote. However, if a prime minister 
_ or a foreign minister of another country comes to Ottawa all the entertainment 
_ is carried out under this vote. It also applies if groups of visitors arrive. There 
was a special appropriation made for the Postal Union Congress which was held 
here and that was carried in the post office estimates. 


3 By Mr. Kucherepa: 

ee Q@. What is the total expenditure under this item?—A. The total ex- 
_ penditure runs pretty close to $40,000 a year. This vote started off some years 
ago at $25,000. As Canada became more prominent, and more and more 


_ people came to visit, so this item has grown. This is an item for which we 
_ have quite often had to ask for a supplementary estimate. 


By Mr. Stick: 


a Q. What does that $10,000 increase constitute? You had $30,000 last year 
_ and $40,000 this year. That is an increase of $10,000. What does that increase 
_ constitute?—A. It really represents more people visiting Canada. There are 
more visitors to be entertained. 

j Q. It is a big increase for one year—A. Yes. I would have to check to 
_ find out what the actual expenditures were during the past year. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


@. Who is responsible for those arrangements in your department, Mr. 
_ Matthews?—A. Primarily the chief of protocol. Mr. McCordick has just 
recently been appointed as chief of protocol. Mr. Graham MacInnes occupied 
that position, but he has gone to the I.D.C. in London. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


‘a Q@. For special events such as the recent royal visit, would that come under 
_ your department?—A. No, the estimate for that would not come under our 
- department. I think it comes under the Secretary of State Department. 

Q. You would not know the cost?—A. No. 


By Mr. Holowach: . 
7 Q. Mr. Matthews, this item involves official hospitality only in Canada?— 
® A. Yes, only in Canada. 

7 Q. I do not suppose you have a figure in respect of the total cost under 
_ this item for departments abroad?—A. No costs abroad are involved. They 
are not direct departmental expenditures. The ambassadors and other foreign 
_ service officers have allowances, and they are expected to do their own enter- 
’ taining out of that allowance. No one in Canada gets an allowance, so it 
has to be paid directly by the government. 


. 

E. By Mr. Montgomery: 

a Q. Does that vote come under your department?—-A. You mean allow- ) 
ances for abroad? 

q Q. Yes.—A. Yes. . 

4 By Mr. Macnaughton: 

3 @. In relation to countries other than Canada, the allowances are not 


very great, is that so?—A. I think that we would be more or less in line with 
_ other countries. Some are higher and some are lower, of course, I would 
-say they are more or less in line with most of the other countries who believe 


in doing things on the scale we do. 
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Q. You certainly would not call them extravagant?—-A. No, I do not 
think they are. 
Item agreed to. 
99. To provide for relief and repatriation of distressed Canadian citizens 
abroad and their dependents and for the reimbursement of the United Kingdom 


for relief expenditures incurred by its Diplomatic and Consular Posts on Cana- 
dian account (part recoverable), $15,000. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. Mr. Matthews, I wonder if you could tell us how many people received 
assistance under this item during the past year?—-A. I can easily get that 
figure for you. I have not got it here. 


By Mr. Jung: 

Q. Has that amount always been used up each year?—A. No, usually 
there is some leeway. We assist people who are in trouble abroad, always on 
a reimbursable basis. If that money is recovered in the same fiscal year we 
are allowed to use it again. It is a sort of revolving fund. 

Q. I am interested to know, if it is convenient while you are looking up 
the other information, if you could find out how much of that money has 
been recovered?—A. Yes, we can get that. Usually we find it is about 50 
per cent of our expenditures that are eventually recovered. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. Under what specific circumstances is it used, Mr. Matthews?—A. For 
instance, this money was used for those people who were stranded overseas 
on an aeroplane tour when the return facilities were not covered. We financed 
these people who could not get the money to finance themselves, and they 
undertook to pay it back to the government. If a person is down in the United 
States and has lost all his money, and for some reason or other cannot get 
money transferred to him immediately, or he may not have any money, it is 
our responsibility to get him home in the cheapest way possible, always with 
an undertaking that it will be repaid to the government. ; 

@. You never have any call from Las Vegas?—-A. No, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Jung: 

Q. The wording here, Mr. Matthews, seems to imply that any Canadian 
national can go to a United Kingdom embassy anywhere in the world, provid- 
ing there is no other Canadian representation there, and receive the same 
courtesies, is that correct?—-A. Yes, consular services, for Canadians abroad 
in countries where there is no Canadian diplomatic or consulate offices, are 
rendered to them by the United Kingdom consulates. If the United Kingdom 
advances money for this purpose we naturally repay the United Kingdom and 
try to recover it ourselves. ; 

Item agreed to. 

Item 100. Canadian Representation at International Conferences, $200,000 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. Does this item involve salaries alone, or are there additional items 
included?—-A. This would not involve salaries at all. This represents the living 
expenses of the people abroad, the travelling expenses to get there and back, 
and the actual out of pocket expenses for conferences. If a person from the 


department attends a conference, his salary continues to be paid out of the 
departmental administration vote. 


; 
~ 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


@. There are no details on that?—A. I could get a breakdown of the 
amounts spent in prior years, which would give a fair representation. 

A Q. What does this include?—A. By far the largest single item would be 
_ the Canadian delegation to the United Nations general assembly. Each year, 
_ away from New York, there is a large UNESCO conference, and there are 
- meetings of GATT. 
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By Mr. Stick: 


@. Would the NATO conference come within this vote?—A. Yes. 
@. Would our permanent representative come within that?—A. No, our 
permanent representative comes under the representatives abroad vote. 


- By Mr. Kucherepa: ’ 
@. Parliamentary conferences of NATO would come under this item?—A. 
I do not think they do, but I am not quite sure on that. That would not be 
an Official government representation. 
@. I believe it is. 
Mr. Patterson: That is the semi-official organization. It is not the 
same as the NATO permanent organization. 


The WITNESS: Yes. I am not sure if they come under this or not. I think 
they do not. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

@. Where would they be listed if they are not in this?—A. This is the 
only place in our department that they could possibly come in, but I could 
check on it for things like parliamentary associations. 

Item agreed to. 

Item 101. Grant to the United Nations Association in Canada, $11,000. 


3 By Mr. Jung: 
. Q. What is the purpose of this grant, Mr. Matthews, other than to dis- 
& seminate information, literature and what not? Does that include things like 
‘ - scholarships to people who visit the United Nations?—-A. No, this is a grant 
to the United Nations association, which is a private association for the dis- 
— seminating of knowledge about the United Nations throughout Canada. 
Q. Do we have any control over this organization?—-A. No, it is a private 
association. 
i. 
F By Mr. Patterson: ; 
Q. Is there a report given to your department as to how this money is 
disbursed?—A. It is just put into their general fund. Whether we receive a 
copy of their financial statement each year, I am not sure. We are very 
well aware of the the nature of their activities, what they do. 


i By Mr. Kucherepa: 
g Q. Do they have any other sources of income?—A. Yes, sir, private 
_ contributions. 


Mg 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
@. And membership fees?—-A. And membership fees, yes. 
a Mr. HoLowacu: Could I suggest, Mr. Matthews, that in view of the 
~ contribution we make, a financial statement should be made availabie to us? 
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Mr. Carvin: I think one is. = 

Mr. Stick: We could get one if we wanted. 

The WITNESS: I am sure we could get one if we wanted. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I might be permitted to interject here, it just so 
happens that when I was at the United Nations, I received a request from a 
school teacher for information that could be used, in respect of the United 
Nations, in schools that he was responsible for in his area. 

Mr. Stick: And you passed the request over to this association? 

The CHAIRMAN: I went to the United Nations and they immediately for- 
warded it to the office here in Ottawa, and they in turn sent him the necessary 
literature. 

Mr. Herrivce: I think it is a modest grant considering the work that is 
done in Canada. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. What liaison do these different branches have with the United Nations 
association? Is there any particular tie-in there, or just what is the situa- 
tion?——A. What it is formally, I do not know. I do know that almost every 
country that is a member of the United Nations has a similar national asso- 
ciation. Naturally they get their information, and publications from the 
United Nations association disseminate throughout the country of that national 
association. 

Q. Would there be any executive at all made up of the presidents of 
these individual groups?—A. No, I do not think so, although I am not sure 
of that. I do not think there is any formal relationship between these asso- 
ciations and the United Nations association, or between the different associa- 
tions of the different countries. - 

Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: Within Canada they have several associations. In 
Montreal they have a branch, and I am sure in Toronto they have one, and 
possibly in all the large centres across the country. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: They do in Toronto. 

Mr. MacquarriE: As members of this association, it is their job to in- 


corporate all the ideals of the United Nations and desseminate that information | | 


throughout the different member countries. They do an excellent job, having — 


in mind schools, etc. 


By Miss Aitken: 
Q. It is all voluntary, is it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Patterson: _ 


Q. And each national organization is completely separate?—-A. Yes. 

Q. And also each group?—A. Yes. 

Mr. CarpiIn: I think in Canada~ there are several organizations, local 
organizations, which come under the national executive here in Ottawa. They 
have a meeting in Ottawa—perhaps not regularly—but they do have a meeting 
every year or so. All the members from different locals come here. I un- 
derstand the United Nations Association in Canada did at one time belong 
to the federation of these United Nations associations; but, for some reason 
or another the Canadian United Nations Association dropped out a few 
years ago. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: I think the only matter which requires consideration is 
that we do get a report, an annual report, from an organization such as this, 


to which we make contributions, and over which we have no direct control. — 
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ee Mr. CARDIN: We will certainly get a report, and I think on examination 
_ the committee will find that the work done by the United Nations Association 
Paris certainly worth while, and warrants the expenditure. 
oa Mr. KUCHEREPA: It is not a question of the good work we are doing. It 
is a question of sending out funds and we should have a report—as we have 
no other control over the spending of the money. 
Mr. CARDIN: I agree. We should give consideration to boosting the amount 
that is granted to the United Nations Association. 


Mr. KuCHEREPA: Perhaps if you saw the report, we might do that. 
Mr. CARDIN: That is why I would be anxious to see it. 
Item agreed to. 

102—Grant to the International Committee of the Red Cross, $15,000. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


a Q. Is that just a general contribution for general purposes, or is it specific? 
_ —A. This is a general contribution. The International Red Cross is supported 
entirely by contributions from governments. During the war years of course 
our contributions were very much greater than this, and they also went up 
quite substantially at the time of the Korean war. 
a Q. What does the International Red Cross request, if I may use that word? 
- Some of the organizations put in a request for certain sums.—A. No, the Inter- 
national Red Cross does not; it leaves it entirely up to the individual govern- 
ments to decide what, if anything, they will do. 
Item agreed to. 
103—Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Co-ordinating Committee, $2,500. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Could we have an explanation of this item, please? 

The WITNESS: I am afraid it is an item I would have to inquire about, 
myself. I am not fully familiar with it. I think it is an organization with 
NATO, something the same as the United Nations organization is for the 
United Nations. However, I would have to check on that. 

Item stands. 

Item 104—To authorize and provide for the payment of fellowships and scholar- 
ships and travelling expenses to enable Canadians to study overseas, and to the 
extent that blocked funds are available for these expenditures, to provide for 
payment from these foreign currencies owned by Canada and provided only for 
governmental or other limited purposes, and for payment to the Royal Society of 
Canada of amounts not to exceed $10,000 in all to meet travelling and other 


os administrative costs incurred by the society for those it may designate to act on 
its behalf in selecting persons to receive fellowships and scholarships, $15,000. 


Mr’ Ho.towacu: This is of considerable interest to me. I am wondering if 
Mr. Matthews would tell us the process involved in making application for 
such fellowship, and who actually authorizes the granting of the fellowship, 
and whether these scholarships are extended for academic studies only or are 
they also extended into the field of arts? 
4 ». The Witness: Actually the selection is done on behalf of the department 
; by the Royal Society of Canada. I have not got the details of all the fellow- 
ships here but they have been awarded in the arts, music, painting, as well 
as in the humanities. This is an activity which after the current fiscal year 
_ will vanish from our departmental estimates. The estimates submitted for 
next year will probably have just enough to cover the current expenses of 
scholars who are already overseas because it will be something to be taken 
- over by the Canada Council. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. Are the scholars all overseas now?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Jung: 

Q. How do they get in touch with us?—A. It is the Royal Society of 
Canada that publicizes the fact that such scholarships are awarded and they 
set up the machinery to select the scholars. Our department has not got an 
organization that could suitably select scholars. 

Q. In other words suppose a Canadian student is studying music in London 
and he runs short of funds. He would go to the Royal Society?—-A. Usually 
the selection is done in Canada and part of the expenditure—a large part of 
the expenditure is in the form of transportation to Europe as well as main- 
tenance there and transportation back to Canada. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. What means of advertising are used to acquaint the public with this 
type of fellowship?—A. I am afraid that is not done by the department but 
rather by the Royal Society on our behalf. I am not aware of the details. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. It is done throughout universities and conservatories, and they are told 
that applications can be made to your department and then referred to the 
Royal Society for decision. Have you any estimates as to the amount of the 
value of biocked funds remaining unspent?—A. The amount of the vote 
unspent is very small because the number of scholarships or fellowships is 
decided upon by looking at the total amount of money that is‘available. There 
may be some unspent as the minister announced. He was able to reduce the 
amount by $5,000 in his appropriation beeause a good many of the fellows that 
were finally selected turned out to be single rather than married, and that 
meant we did not have to meet travelling expenses of the families as well. So 
I think it can be estimated that it will be a very small amount left of the 
$120,000 which the minister said was the amount that he would finally be 
asking for under this item. 

Q. Originally we had tremendous sums in blocked currency.—A. Yes. 

@. But over the process of time they naturally have been reduced.—A. Yes. 
To begin with, these scholarships were only awarded out of blocked currency, 
and for two reasons that has been changed: the amount of the blocked currency 
began to disappear and also that practice limited the countries in which the 
scholars could pursue their courses of study. So the way the vote is worded 
now, it may be new funds as well as blocked funds. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Am I to understand that this vote will disappear now and that the work 
will be taken over by the Canada Council?—A. Yes. Next year it is probable 
that there will be a small amount required to meet the expenses of scholars 
who are already overseas under the program operating this year. But after 
that it will be taken over by the Canada Council. 


By Mr. MacQuarrie: 


Q. In what countries are they?—-A. There are some in Italy I know, but 
I am not sure what other countries. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. Are there any regulations for example requiring that the scholars must 
return to Canada later, or must remain in Canada for a certain period of time? 
—A. Ido not think so. I am not sure of the detailed arrangements, but I do not 
think that requirement is laid down. 
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k ; The CHarrmMan: Item 104 will carry subject to the reduction of $5,000. 

q Item agreed to. 

; Mr. PaTTERSON: Mr. Chairman, it is twenty minutes to six. Would it be in 
order to adjourn? 

# Agreed to. 

q The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before you leave I would remind you that we 


a, are to meet tomorrow at three o’clock. We will start tomorrow at item 105. 


: Mr. HERRIDGE: Have any arrangements been made to have General 
MacNaughton appear before the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. General MacNaughton will appear on Thursday 
afternoon. 
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APPENDIX “A” 


STATEMENT OF CANADIAN COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AID 
AS AT Marcu 31, 1957 


(Excluding Technical Assistance Aid, Student Training, Cost of Experts, etc.) 


Prepared by 


INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC AND TECHNICAL CO-OPERATION 


DIVISION 
Department of Trade and Commerce 
“COLOMBO PLAN ADMINISTRATION IN CANADA” 
INDIA—1951-52 Allocations 


Sheet 
Item No. 


1. Wheat—Project No. 1. F.E. No. 5/1/52. Allocation—$10,000,000. 


The objectives of the Colombo Plan have always been to endeavour — 


to make South East Asian countries self-sustaining, particularly with 
regard to food. Nevertheless, when famine hits and there are disastrous 
food shortages, long term objectives must necessarily give way to 
measures necessary to meet severe famine conditions. Under those 
circumstances this project was entered into at the urgent request of 
our Indian Commonwealth partner. It was agreed that India would set 
up a counterpart fund in rupees and that those rupees would be used 
to further some worthwhile permanent project. The Mayurakshi Project 
in West Bengal was chosen. It is an irrigation and electrical generation 
project designed to grow about 400,000 tons of food by irrigation from 
the dam which will, be a major contribution to the Indian food shortage. 
The project will also control a particularly unruly river which has 
caused much damage to peasant villages in the past. 
Project completed 1 March, 1952. 


2. Bombay State Transport—Project No. 3. F.E. No. 30/6/52. Allocation— 
$4,352,775. 

The object of this project was to provide much needed transporation 
to Bombay State which had created a Bombay State Transport Com- 
mission but had no capital to finance it. The Central Government at 
Delhi requested this aid both as an assistance to the peasants and poor 
cultivators in Bombay to enable them to reach their markets as a 
measure for facilitating food distribution in the province, and for 
assistance in clearing wheat and other commodities from the port of 
Bombay. Transport of all kinds is in extremely short supply in India 
and has been a contributing factor to famine conditions because it is 
as important to be able to move food as it is to have it to move. 


Project completed July,’1954. 


3. Mayurakshi—Project No. 6 F.E. No. 1951-52. Allocation—$500,000 
(partial) ; 

This was a first contribution to Canada’s undertaking to supply the 
electrical generating equipment to the Mayurakshi project (see under 
No. 1 above). This generating equipment was required for electricity 
for cottage industries, the objective being to balance the economy of 
the area by the introduction of cottage industry and small factories. 
The Government of West Bengal has a well integrated scheme of cottage 
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> _ Sheet 
Item No. 


industry development which needs this power, which will be 4,000 k.w. 
This project was opened by the Minister of External Affairs, the Honour- 
able Lester B. Pearson, on November 8th, 1955, and completed November 
1956. It is now known as the “Canada Dam”. 


Project completed November, 1956. 


INDIA—1952-53 Allocations 


4. Mayurakshi—Project No. 6 F.E. No. 0802-1376-0414. Allocation— 
$2,021,075. 
See items 1 and 3. This is the final allotment to the project. 
Project completed November, 1956. 


5x Weal Provect No. 8. F.E. No. 1/6/53. Allocation—$5,000,000. 

This contribution was made for exactly the same reasons as stated 
under No. 1 (1951-52) and the counterpart funds generated were also 
devoted to the Mayurakshi project. 

Project completed January, 1953. 


6. Locomotive Boilers—Project No. 11 F.E. No. 1390-2535. Allocation— 
$1,815,522. 

Fifty boilers were provided. They were urgently required to help 
out the Government of India’s engine building program which was 
bogged down. because boiler plate, etc. could not be obtained. These 
boilers removed a bottleneck which had developed in the government 
locomotive works at Calcutta and enabled 50 Indian built engines 
which were urgently needed to be put into service. 

Project completed October, 1954. 


~ 


INDIA—1953-54 Allocations 


7. Steam Locomotives—Project No. 16. F.E. No. 1213. Allocation— 
$11,000,000. 

The Government of India is undertaking a very necessary rehabilita- 
tion of its railway system which is fundamental to the economy of the 
whole country. The railways were run almost to a standstill during 
the last war. To assist with this rehabilitation, India asked us for 
120 W.P. type Steam Locomotives. Together with spare boilers, inspec- 
tion services, ete., they cost about $21,315,062 in total. $11,000,000 of 
this cost was met from our 1953-54 funds and the balance from our 
appropriation for 1954-55. 

; Project completed 20 July, 1956. 


8. Commodities—Project No. 20 F.E. No. 2538. Allocation—$5,000,000. 


We must bear in mind that with every project to which aid is 


- given, whether under the Colombo Plan or by the United States or the 


United Nations, rupee capital has to be put up by the countries in the 
area. Owing to the great effort she is making, India particularly has 
become very short of such rupee capital and has requested that we 
supply her with commodities from Canada which she can sell to her 
own manufacturers and thus generate rupee counterpart funds. The 
commodities chosen were copper and aluminum and a special purchasing 
scheme has been worked out under which the regular trade channels 
will not be disrupted. The rupee counterpart funds realized to date 
from the sale of the above commodities have been allotted to the Umtru 
Hydro-electric scheme in the amount of $2,100,000 and the Atomic 
Reactor project in the amount of $2,900,000. 
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Sheet 
Item No. 
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Umtru—Project No. 19. F.E. No. 1047—1444-2539. Allocation— 
$1,201,956. 

India is considerably concerned about the welfare of the hill tribes- 
men and other inhabitants of Assam where the standard of living is 
extremely low. It was agreed that the first requisite was power for the 
development of a fruit canning and preserve making industry and for 
other similar small industries, mostly to absorb the agricultural products 
of the State, also for irrigation pumping. The project was examined and 
pronounced sound by consulting engineers from the Montreal Engineer- 
ing Company Limited. The Canadian contribution will be $1,201,956, to 
be spent on electrical generating equipment, control gates, etc. which, 
together with the rupee counterpart funds allotted to this project, will 
make an overall total of roughly $3,300,000. ; 

Project completed July, 1957. 


INDIA—1954-1955 Allocations 


Steam Locomotives—Project No. 16. F.E. No. 1213. Allocation— 
$10,470,000. 
For details see item No. 7. 


Project completed 20 July, 1956. 


Diesel Electric Generating Sets—Project No. 42. F.E. No. 3093-3074. 
Allocation—$3,003,000. 

Under the Indian Five Year Plan, an attempt is being made selene 
tially to increase the power resources of the country. This project will 
give aid to that endeavour in areas where major power undertakings are 
not yet possible. The power will be used for rice and other food process- 
ing small plants, for agricultural pumping and other aids to the better- 
ment of general living conditions. As major schemes take over, these 
sets will be moved to villages still without power. 


INDIA—1955-56 Allocations 


12. NRX Type Atomic Reactor—Project No. 43 F.E. No. 2813-2815. 


Allocation—$135,000. (Preliminary expenses only). (See also item 
it). 

In considering their power development, the various governments 
of South East Asia have for a long time been investigating the possibili- 
ties of atomic power. There is no doubt but that in many areas this will 
be a great boon to them because even where they have possible hydro- 
electric sites, they are not always situated in places where it would be 
advantageous to develop industry. But the use of atomic power is not 
something which can be undertaken without a very considerable and 
carefully trained scientific force. The instrument for this training is the 
NRX Reactor. An arrangement has been made under which India will 
train the nationals of other countries in South East Asia and give them 
atomic experience. The production of isotopes for radiography and other 
purposes will assist India in development plans. 


13. Locust Control—Project No. 44. F.E. No. 51-52 Funds. POG Ora a 


$135,685. (From unexpended funds—Proj. No. 3). 
One of the great scourges of Asia through the centuries has been the 
ravages of the locust. FAO has now taken hold of this problem and has 
tried to organize it on a scientific basis, which means killing the locusts 
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where they start rather than in the individual countries which they 
ravage. India applied for aid from Canada to do her share in this 
campaign which is actually being carried out in Saudi Arabia. Our 
contribution is Canadian-made trucks with two-way radio control. 
When the campaign is over in Saudi Arabia these trucks and the Indian 
teams that man them will go back to India and help to mop up the locusts 
there. 


Project completed March, 1956. 


14. Kundah Hydro-electric Project, Madras—Project No. 45. F.E. No. 2786. 


Allocation—$13,000,000. (See also item 19). 

The Ootacamund area of the Nilgiri Hills is an ideal one for hydro- 
electric power development. Power is urgently needed in the Madras 
area for further rural development, agricultural pumping and food pro- 
cessing. At the time of the preparation of this report the construction 
work on Kundah is going forward well; our Consulting Engineers, in 
co-operation with the Madras engineers, have prepared specifications for 
the electrical generating equipment, which is being manufactured, and 
there are no major problems. 


15. Pest Control—Project No. 47. F.E. No. 2800. Allocation—$160,000. 


One of the inhibiting features in growing more food in India is the 
great number and variety of pests which attack food crops. FAO and 
other aid organizations have been much concerned with pest destruction 
programmes. Two Beaver aircraft are being supplied in response to a 
request for aid in this field from Canada. The machines were sent out 
with spraying and dusting equipment. 

Project completed October, 1956. 


16. Magnetometer Survey—Project No. 48. F.E. No. 2801.  Allocation— 


$125,000. (See also item 18). 

It is vitally necessary that India develop its potential oil resources. 
This project is to aid in that endeavour. The Magnetometer Survey was 
done in West Rajasthan and the Indo-Gangetic Plain and a Canadian 
firm was appointed to undertake it. The work has been completed and 
the reports given to India. 


Project completed June, 1957. 


INDIA—1956-57 Allocations 


i 17. NRX Type Atamic Reactor—Project No. 43. F.E. No. 2813-2815. Alloca- 


tion—$5,000,000. (This allocation includes the $135,000 shown against 
item 12). 

See item 12, Project No. 43. The Government of India asked Canada 
to provide an NRX Type Reactor. An agreement between the Govern- 
ments of India and Canada was signed on April 28, 1956, and a contract 
was placed with Atomic Energy of Canada Ltd., for the supply of the 
reactor. Rupee counterpart funds in the amount of $2,900,000. from 
the sale of copper and aluminum have been allocated to this project. 


: . 18. Magnetometer Survey—Project No. 48. F.E. No. 2801-1. Allocation— 


$132,060. 
These additional funds were an adjustment to F.E. No. 2801. 
Project completed June, 1957. 
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19. Kundah Hydro-electric Project, Madras—Project No. 45. F.E. No. 2786. 
Allocation—$7,000,000. 
These additional funds were an adjustment to F.E. No: 2786. 
See item 14. Brie, 


PAKISTAN—1951-52 ALLOCATIONS 


20. Cement Plan—Project No. 5 F.E. No. 1324. Alocation—$5,000,000. 

The object of this project is to provide cement for the Thal refugee 
settlement area in the North West Punjab where Pakistan hopes to 
settle some of its refugees resulting from the partition of India and 
Pakistan, of which there are roughly 7,000,000. Water will be carried 
in from the Indus in cement ducts, housing will have to be provided 
on a large scale, villages and bazaars built, etc. The distance from 
Karachi to the Thal and the difficulties of transport are so great that 
the movement of large quantities of cement to the area would be 
extremely costly. Fortunately cement making materials were found in 
abundance, likewise coal, and the most practical solution came to 
be the building of a cement plant in the area itself, to which Canada 
agreed to contribute the cement making machinery and Pakistan to 
build the building to house it. This plant was completed in 1957 and is 
producing 100,000 tons a year. 


Project completed January 1957. 


21. Railway Ties—Project No. 4 F. E. No. 21/1/55. Allocation—$2,770-490. 
The International Bank for Reconstruction and Development made 
Pakistan a loan for the urgently needed rehabilitation of her railways. 
Pakistan is dieselizing her railway system and the loan was not big 
enough to pay for the large number of wooden railway ties needed for 
the rebuilding of many miles of track to take the larger diesels. Canada 
agreed to supply this deficiency as a fundamental contribution to the 
economy of the country. The ties were obtained on the West. Coast of 
Canada. 


Project completed April 1954. 


22. Aerial Resources Survey—Project No. 12 F. E. No. 842. Allocation— 
$2,000,000. 

West Pakistan had never been fully surveyed, and seeing that the 
country must develop an industrial balance to its present agricultural 
economy, it was vital that a proper resources survey be made. Canada 
agreed to do this through the medium of a well established Canadian 
company. The Government of Pakistan considers this a most valuable 
project looking to the future of the development of their country. Cana- 
dian geologists worked in the most likely areas discovered by the survey 
and later (see item 28) a land-use survey was added (Project No. 35). 


(This part of project completed but work continued under Project 
0.530 )2 


23. Thal Farm—Project No. 2. F.E. No. 22/1/52. Allocation—$200,000. 
The development of this farm was a joint effort between Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada. Its objective was to provide refugee settlers 
(see “Cement Plant” No. 20 above) with draft, milk and other animals 
when they arrive, to carry on agricultural experiments and provide the 
best type of seed for the area, and in general to have a research station 
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‘ for the benefit of these refugees. Canadas contribution has been agri- 


cultural machinery, some experts via the Technical Assistance scheme 
‘wire and such like material. 


Project completed May 1956. 


PAKISTAN—1952-53 ALLOCATIONS 


24. Wheat—Project No. 7. F.E. No. 0336. Allocation—$5,000,000. 
Pakistan experienced a famine and asked us for aid. We made the 

same arrangements as with India (item 1) and gave wheat to the 
amount stated, but stipulated that counterpart funds in rupees must be 

: set up to be devoted to some worthwhile project. Canada also made 

¥ a contribution of five million dollars worth of wheat outside of and in 

4 addition to Colombo Plan aid. 

q Project completed December, 1952. 


25. Warsak—Project No. 22. F.E. No. 0802-2509. Allocation—$3,421,762. 
i Warsak is an irrigation and electrical generation project 19 miles 
’ from Peshawar on the North West Frontier of Pakistan. The endeavour 
q to turn the unruly tribes of this Frontier into law abiding and self- 
ae, sustaining citizens was a British problem for several hundred years. 
The Pakistan Government, owing in part to the cement of the Moslem 
faith, has been extremely successful in this endeavour. Relatively 
speaking, the Frontier is now quiet and law abiding. Schools in con- 
siderable numbers are being established. It is now necessary to supply 
irrigation where it can be used, which in this hill area means a con- 
siderable amount of pumping, and to provide power for industry not 
only in the immediate neighbourhood, but for grid distribution to a 
_ wider territory. Power will enable the tribesmen to develop their very 
considerable skills as craftsmen. Canada is contributing the design, 
which is being undertaken by one of Canada’s most prominent consulting 
engineers, and a Canadian contractor is building the dam, tunnels, 
power house, etc. Canada will also supply the electrical generating 
equipment, control gates and construction plant. At the time of writing 
this report upwards of 100 Canadians, some with ee: are working 
at the site. 


(see also Items 29, 33, 37 and 39). 


26. Cement Plan—Project No. 5. F.E. No. 1324. Allocation—$500,000. 
This $500,000 was needed as an addition to the amount provided 
for the original contract. (See No. 20 under 1951-52 above). 
Project completed January, 1957. 
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a 27. Beaver Aircrajt—Project No. 10. F.E, No. 1377, Allocation—$178,000. 
4 Three Beaver Aircraft were supplied to Pakistan to meet a demand 
- for locus and general pest control. With the “Grow More Food” cam- 
. paign, which has been a feature of the Pakistan economy for some time, 


it becomes necessary to control the destruction by locusts and. other 
pests as part of the program, and a pest control service is being set 
up by the Pakistan Government to which this gift from Canada will 
contribute. 


Project completed October, 1953. 
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28. Aerial Agricultural Land Use and Soils Survey—Project les 300) Pass 


No. 0842. Allocation—$1,000,000. 

Very unexpectedly, Pakistan was hit by famine which showed up 
the need for a review of her available agricultural land from a “land 
use” point of view, and the production of a “land use” map leading to 
the development of data of vital importance to the more effective 
development of her agricultural resources. Seeing that the machines 
which did the resources survey (see No. 22 under 1951-52 above) were 
still there, the Government of Pakistan requested that we continue the 
work from an agricultural land-use and soils point of view, which we 
agreed to do. This extra survey means that we shall have photographed 
practically the whole of West Pakistan as the following figures show: 


Sq. Miles Sq Miles 


Area of UWest Pakistan ~ jase ee ee 306,943 
Resources :Survey cs 163,000 
Asricultural Survey 0s ioe cs eee 139,500 
Balance of land not surveyed being 

mountain's; citiess ete, 27a. the bens: 4,443 
Gh WILLS supra tes eter ore 306,943 306,943 


These surveys will be available to other aid agencies; to oil company 
exploration; to agricultural experts and others interested in the develop- 
ment of Pakistan. 


29. Warsak—Project No. 22. F.E. No. 2675-2699. Allocation—$6,000,000. 


See note under No. 25 in 1952-53 above. This was an additional sum 
of money required for the same project and for the same purposes. 


30. Shadiwal—Project No. 38. F.E. No. 2640. Allocation—$2,507,095. 


There is a most unfortunate situation in the Punjab north of Lahore, 
where a large area has gone out of cultivation due to a rise in the water 
table, mostly from irrigation canal seepage, which in turn has brought 
about a condition of soil salinity which inhibits cultivation. The FAO, 
which is a special agency of the United Nations, has worked out a remedy 
which is to wash the soil out by continuous pumping until the soil is 
normal and then to regulate irrigation by continual pump control. 
Canada is asked to assist by supplying one power station to be located on 
a canal and driven by canal flow. Our contribution will be dewatering 
and construction equipment and design and supply of the generating and 
power house equipment. A consulting engineer from Canada has examined 
the project and pronounced it sound. 


PAKISTAN—1954-55 Allocations 


31. Ganges-Kobadak Project—Project No. 23. F.E. No. 2516. piece Hon 


$1,806,343. 


Situated in East Pakistan, this project is intended to restore to fer- 
tility roughly one million acres of land put out of production by the 


change in course of the Ganges. This change of course dried up the rivers . 


Mathabhanga; Kumar; Nabaganga; Bhairab; Chitra; and Kobadak; by 
pumping into their dry beds from a point where the Ganges flows nearest 
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to them, they would in effect become irrigation canals and the large 
Brahmaputra-Ganges Delta would become fertile again. This would have 
the effect, not only of supplying a present shortage of rice, but would put 
East Pakistan into an exportable surplus position. Canada’s contribution 
to the scheme is a steam thermal plant for the generation of the power to 
drive the large pumps which would be necessary. This contribution has 
the advantage that even should the overall scheme fail (which is most 
unlikely) the power from the Canadian plant would be available for other 
purposes. Power is urgently needed in this area. At the time of this 
report the power plant is in process of erection. 


32. Dacca-Chittagong Electric Distributory Link—Project No. 27. F.E. 
No. 2522. Allocation—$4,006,343. 

There are now many small power units in East Pakistan which are 
wasteful in that they power small machines or factories but could produce 
extra power if there were any means of distributing it on a wider scale. 
Larger units of power production are being introduced and the Karnafuli 
development will be a major source of supply. The need for a proper 
distribution system is vital and we have been asked to help bring one 
into being. A consulting engineer from Canada has examined the 
scheme and has reported favourably upon it as a major contribution to 
the economy and power resources of East Pakistan. At the time of 
writing this report plans for starting the work are well advanced. 


33. Warsak—Project No. 22. F.E. No. 2675-2699. Allocation—$2,000,000. 

See under Item No. 25 in 1952-53 and Item 29 in 1953-54. This 

additional sum is required to build up the fund required for the Warsak 
project which will be expended over a period of years. 


34. Cement Plant—Project No. 5. F.E. No. 1324. Allocation $1,250,000. 
This sum was required to take care of an increase in power agreed 
upon and to strengthen the foundations after careful analysis had 
revealed a much weaker sub-strata than had been expected from earlier 
‘soil tests. 
Project completed January, 1957. 


35. Aerial Survey—Project No. 35. F.E. No. 0842-A. Allocation—$54,800. 
The original Aerial Survey Project undertook 50,000 sq. miles of soil 
survey; we were requested to extend this to 85,000 sq. miles and this 
additional sum of money took care of this extra 35,000 sq. miles of soil 
investigation and analysis. (see also Items 22, 28 and 40). 


36. Commodities—Project No. 37. F.E. No. 2668. Allocation—$1,000,000. 
The objective of this project was to supply Pakistan with much 
needed copper and aluminum (see item 8, Project No. 20 for India) for 
the same reason as we agreed to do so for India. Pakistan had built a 
wire plant but had no copper with which to commence operating it. 


PAKISTAN—1955-56 Allocations 


| 37. Warsak—Project No. 22. F.E. No. 2675-2699. Allocation—$7,000,000. 


See under Item 25 in 1952-53, Item 29 in 1953-54 and Item 33 in 
1954-55. This additional sum is required to build up the fund required 
for the Warsak project. 
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38. Goalpara (Khulna) Thermal Station—Project No. 41. F.E. No. 2797. ~ 
Allocation—$2,000,000. 

There is a great shortage of power in East Pakistan and the jute mill 
and other factory development is thus considerably handicapped. It has 
been possible to buy up spare standby thermal power plants from the © 
Ontario Hydro-electric Power Commission and use them in Pakistan. 
For this project one such plant of 20,000 k.w.’s was purchased. (Also for 
Project No. 5, Item 20 and Project No. 23, Item 31). The advantages of 
purchasing these plants are many—they have been very little used, only 
enough to eliminate technical difficulties, they are very much cheaper 
than similar plants manufactured today; they are immediately available. 


PAKISTAN—1956-57 Allocations 


39. Warsak—Project No. 22. F.E: No. 2675-B, 2699-A—-2837. Allocation— 
$9,200,000. 
These further additional funds are necessary for the continuation 
of the project program by building up the Warsak project fund. 


40. Aerial Survey—Project No. 35. F.E. No. 0842—0842-A—2632. Alloca- 
tion—$83,190. 
These additional’ funds were required for the completion of the 
project. (see also 22, 28 and 35). 


41. Locust Control Trucks—Project No. 62. F.E. No. 3144. Allocation— 
$100,000. 

As a Pakistan contribution, to the locust control program being 
undertaken by India and other countries in the Arabian Peninsula, at 
the suggestion of the FAO Technical Advisory Committee, Canada agreed 
to assist by providing twenty trucks equipped with two-way radio 
communication sets. 


CEYLON—1952-53 Allocations 


42. Fisheries Project—Project No. 29. F.E. No. 0854—0892—2525. Alloca- 
tion—$1,296,708. (see also items 44 and 63). 

It was decided to assist the Ceylon Government to provide more 
protein in the food of its people as suggested by the experts at the World 
Health Organiaztion. It was thought that the best way to do this would 
be by putting more fish into the diet, but fishing in Ceylon has always 
been a somewhat precarious business and Canada was asked, seeing that 
she is herself a fishing country, to provide a fishing experimental project. 
Two experimental boats were built on the Canadian West Coast and - 
manned by a Canadian crew, a fishing biologist was sent out and a 
fishing export put in charge of the whole project. A considerable amount 
of research work has been done by the two Canadian experimental boats 
in mapping the habits of fish shoals, fish feeding grounds, etc. and in - 
showing the local fishermen how to use more efficient fishing gear. In- 
addition to the two experimental boats, a trawler was purchased which 
has caught a considerable amount of fish much of which has been wasted 
owing to the lack of refrigeration. It was decided to complete the 
project by providing a relatively small refrigeration plant and also a 
reduction plant for turning fish offal into cattle meal and fertilizer 
and also for the extraction of liver and cther fish oils. This refrigeration — 
project, worked out in detail by refrigeration experts, is now completed. 
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The Ceylon Government has built on an appropriate site, a proper 
fishing harbour, of which the refrigeration plant is a part. It is hoped 
that this up-to-date fishing project will point the way to a substantial 
method of increasing the protein value of the Ceylonese diet and will 
also aid in betterment of conditions for the local fishermen. Also a 
part of the scheme is an attempt to found fishing co-operatives by a 
Canadian Co-operatives expert. 

Project completed July, 1957. 


43. Gal Oya Transmission Lines—Project No. 15. F.E. No. 1155. Allocation 


—$774,572. 

One of the very grave problems of the Ceylon Government is to 
bring about a more equitable population distribution. The areas imme- 
diately north and south of the capital, Colombo, are amongst the most 
congested in the world, whereas in the centre and on the opposite side 
of the island there is a considerable amount of uncultivated land (not 
previously usable until malaria was wiped out there). In the congested 
‘area there is much poverty which has given rise to considerable Com- 
munist agitation. The Government is now opening up projects in the 
sparsely populated areas of the country, and the Gal Oya project is the 
largest of these where it is hoped to settle eventually a considerable 
number of immigrants from the west coast. But irrigation, power 
development and distribution all have to be undertaken. The Govern- 
ment of Ceylon has built, on money borrowed from the International 
Bank, a power station, but had no funds for power distribution. Canada 
agreed to build power distribution lines for this Gal Oya area. 


CEYLON—1953-54 Allocations 


44. Fisheries Project—Project No. 29. F.E. No. 2524-2525. Allocation— 


$140,000. (see also items 42 and 63). 

Equipment shipped in 1956. 

These funds were allocated out of the 1953-54 Vote to provide small 
marine engines, laboratory equipment, machineshop tools and fishing 
equipment required to maintain experimental work in progress. 

Project completed July 1957. 


45. Flowr—Project No. 30. F.E. No. 1194. Allocation—$449,904. 


This flour was supplied for the purpose of aiding the Government 
of Ceylon in linking up villages and agricultural areas by the building 
of rural roads, thus increasing marketing possibilities and geherally 
opening up backward areas. The Government of Ceylon sells the flour 
and the rupees thus realized are used to provide culverts, engineering, 
etc. for roads, the villagers providing the labour. 

Project completed February 1954. 


46. Flour—Project No. 33. F.E. No. 2812. Allocation—$300,000. 


This flour will be sold by the Government of Ceylon and the rupees 
used to meet the local costs of building a school of Practical Technology 
in Colombo. Ceylon is very short of all kinds of trained technicians. 

; Project completed September 1956. 
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47. Agricultural Station Workshops—Project No. 21. F.E. No. 2502. Allo- 
cation—$225,000. 

This part of the project completed—(see also Item 69). 

Agriculture in Ceylon is being organized in District Stations and in 
each one a workshop is being established to take care of repairs to 
agricultural machinery. We supplied tools for these shops, some agri- 
cultural equipment and two mobile veterinary vans. 


48. Pest Control Equipment—Project No. 17. F.E. No. 1289. Allocation— — 
$28,137. 
This part of the project completed—(see Items 62 and 68). 
Agriculture in Ceylon suffers from numerous pests. To aid ‘Ceylon — 
in controlling these we supplied trucks fitted with spraying and dusting 
equipment. 


49. Flour—Project No. 36. F.E. No. 2610: Allocation—$49,949. 

. The proceeds of the sale of this flour are to be used to assist the 
Ceylon Government to meet local costs of building a laboratory at the 
University of Ceylon. 


Project completed May 1955. 


50. Two Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 13. F. E. No. 1068. Allocation— 
$370,024. 

Ceylon is in process of dieselizing its railways. A particularly 
satisfactory diesel locomotive which ideally suits Ceylon conditions has 
been found in production in Canada. This locomotive is being made 
standard and from the above sum two such locomotives with spares 
were provided, also training for a Ceylonese maintenance man was 
provided in Canada. (see also Items 52, 66 and 73). 

Project completed October 1954. 


51. Portable Irrigation Units—Project No. 14. F. E. No. 1107. Allocation— 
$185,000. x 
This is a new departure in Ceylon irrigation and was developed 
for areas with good wells. The equipment consists of aluminum piping 
and sprinklers, water being pumped from a small rig mounted on a 
push cart. Peasants move this equipment from well to well and thus 
irrigate a substantial area. This method is very popular and is proving 
to be of great benefit in areas short of regular rainfall. 
Project completed May 1957. 


CEYLON—1954-55 Allocations : 

52. Three Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 28. F. E. No. 2523. Alloca- — 
tion—$486,649. : 
This project is related to Item No. 50 and the assistance being — 
provided to Ceylon to dieselize her railways. (see also Items 66 and | 
#32 E ; 
Project completed November 1954. 3 


53. Railway Wooden Ties—Project No. 34. F. E. No. 2554. Allocation— — 


$183,604. : 
This project was undertaken to aid Ceylon in the rehabilitation of — 
her railway system. 


Project completed March 1955. 
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54. Airport Equipment—Project No. 24. F. E. No. 2718 and 2809. Allo- 
cation—$212,000. 

_ As the airport at Ratmalana (Ceylon) was very badly equipped 
in almost every way, Canada was asked to assist in its modernization, 
and to determine what was required and what part Canada should 
consider undertaking, a team of Canadian experts was sent to Ceylon 
to make the necessary survey (see also Item 70) and to establish finances 
for a project an allotment of $212,000. was provided out of the 1954-55 
program. 


* 


55. Colombo Harbour Equipment—Project No. 25. F. E. No. 2719. Allo- 
cation—$400,000. 
: The harbour at Colombo is being developed from an anchorage- 
lighter system to modern docks. Canada was asked for aid in this en- 
-deavour and is contributing nine level luffing cranes manufactured in 
Canada. 
Material shipped and being erected. 


~ 


56. Gal Oya Agricultural Development Scheme—Project No. 26. F. E. 
No. 2698 Allocation—$210,000. 

The. objective of this scheme is to irrigate high land out of the 

reach of flow irrigation. It links with our Project No. 15 (Item 43) 

in that power for it will be supplied by our transmission line. For this 

project we are supplying pumps, aluminum piping and some agricul- 

tural equipment. Major items were shipped during 1956—Spares were 
shipped March 1957. 


57. Flour—Project No. 59. F. E. No. 2549. Alocation—$200,000. 
These are additional funds allocated to the building of rural roads 
program. (see Item 45 above). 


Project completed October 1954. 


58. Flour—Project No. 46. F.E. No. 2788. Allocation—$180,000. 

This flour will be sold by the Ceylon Government and the resulting 
rupees will be used to build and equip co-operative schools. (see descrip- 
tive matter on Project No. 29 Item 42). ; 

Project completed December 1955. 


CEYLON—1955-56 Allocations 


59. Flour—Project No. 59. F.E. No. 2610-2812. Allocation—$400,000. 
This flour was sold by the Government of Ceylon and $400,000 in 
equivalent rupees was used to provide further assistance to Project 29 
(Item 42)—Mutual Harbour for our fisheries project. 
Project completed May 1956. 


60. Flour— Project No. 33. F. E. No. 2812. Allocation—$200.000. 

This is a continuation of Project No. 33 (Item 46) where flour was 
shipped to Ceylon to generate counterpart funds for local costs of the 
building of the Katubedde Institute. 

, Project completed September 1956. 


61. Equipment for school of Practical Technology—Katubedde—Project 
No. 9. F.E. No. 2804. Allocation—$200,000. 

As this school is designed for the training of practical technicians 

which will assist to overcome a critical shortage of trained personnel in 
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Ceylon, Canada undertook to provide equipment required for the various 
laboratories. This project is closely associated with No. 33 (Item 60) 
where Canada shipped flour to provide counterpart funds which would be 
used towards the building of the institute itself. 


62. Pest Control Units—Project No. 17. F. E. No. 2697. Allocation— 
$30,000. 
As the results of the earlier stages of this project (see Item 48) 
were proving very useful, Canada undertook to provide 10 additional 
dusting and spraying units. (see also Item 68). 


63. Fisheries—Project No. 29—F. E. No. 2524. Allocation—$80,000. | 
This sum was required for the provision of insulated trucks and 
fishing equipment as additions to the project set out in Items 42 and 44. 
Plant construction complete—final test to be made in July 1957. 


64. Aerial Survey—Project No. 40. F. E. No. 2720. Allocation $200,000. 
(see also Item 71) 

Ceylon was very anxious to have a resources survey along the lines 
of the one supplied to Pakistan. This. project was inaugurated to set up 
such a survey from this year’s funds and will need further funds to 
complete from some future year. 

Photographic work completed late 1956. 


65. Colombo Harbour Equipment—Project No. 25. F. E. No. 2719. Alloca- 
tion—$180,000. 
This sum was required to complete the purchase of the nine cranes 
shown in Item 55. 
Material shipped and being erected. 


66. Three Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 39. F. E. No. 2700. Allocation— 
$555,000. : 
This project connects with Project 13 (Item 50) and Project 28 - 
_(Item 52) and supplies Ceylon with three more Canadian built diesel 
locomotives with spares, making eight in all. (See also Item 73). 


CEYLON—1956-57 Allocations 
67. Gal Oya Transmission Lines—Project No. 15. F.E. No. 1293-1155. 
Allocation—$400,000. 
These additional funds were required for the continuation of the 
project program. (see Item 43). 


68. Pest Control—Project No. 17. F. E. No. 3134. Allocation—$30,000. 
These funds were for the provision of additional units and associated 
equipment for the project program. (see also Items 48 and 62) ¥, 


69. Agricultural Station Workshops—Project No. 21. F. E. No. 1222. Alloca- 
tion—$115,000. 

Tools and equipment were supplied for this project under the 1953-54 
program. (see Item 47 above). A request for similar tools and equip- 
ment for an additional twenty stations was received and this further 
allocation was made for the 1956-57 program. 


70. Airport Equipment—Project No. 24. F. E. No. 2718-1. Allocation— 
$80,000. 
Following receipt of the report on the survey conducted (see Item — 
54) it was decided Canada should supply the telecommunications equip- 
ment required, and to meet the costs involved an additional allotment 
of $80,000. was provided for in the 1956-57 program. 


~ a 
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71. Aerial Survey—Project No. 40. F. E. No. 2720. Allocation—$338,700. 


These funds were required for the completion of the project, as 
indicated in Item 64. 


. 


: } 
Recording work proceeding—see also Item 64. 
72. Flour—Project No. 64. F. E. No. 3135. Allocation—$641,500. 
This flour is being supplied to generate rupee counterpart funds for 
local construction costs of the following: 


Ya dad 


Veterinary building, University of Ceylon............ $ 41,500 
DIS CH OO tem ae de as ARE he Nes avis dA ele HME SD 200,000 
RUE CONS acre eS, ey nent day Wheels ko diare we esha << 400,000 

Oe SEB ee scot cam Un atm Wee Tt $641,500 


Shipment completed April and May, 1957. 
"3. Two Diesel Locomotives—Project No. 65. F.E. No. 3136. Allocation— 


B $370,000. 
. This project connects with Project 13 (Item 50); Project 28 (Item 
a 52) and Project 39 (Item 66) and supplies Ceylon with two more Cana- 


dian built Diesel locomotives with spares, making 10 in all. 
Shipment not expected until late 1957. 


74. Flour—Project No. 59. F. E. No. 2549+2812. Allocation-—$600,000. 
This flour was sold by the government of Ceylon and the resulting 
: rupees allocated as follows: 
3 To provide further assistance to meet the costs of 
: building the Mutwal Fisheries Harbour (Pro- 


on SOCEM ee ee kao tee ge oe ag AE $400,000 

4 To provide further assistance to meet the costs of 

< rural roads’ construction (Project 30— 

eal Cel ln Wig acer eee: Ia Oa Seana tit 200,000 
Shipments made during 1956—Project completed. 
} MALAYA—1956-57 Allocation 


2 75. Aero-magnetic and Radio-activity Survey—Project No. 63. F. EK. No. 
” 3121. Allocation—$201,000. 

z * To assist the economic development of Malaya, Canada agreed to 
7 conduct an aero-magnetic and radio-active survey. A contract was 
£ - entered into for the survey in the total amount of $314,500., of which 
bE Canada is responsible for the provision of $201,000. 

Flying work completed May 1957—Recording work proceeding. 


SINGAPORE—1956-57 Allocations 


a 76. Singapore Polytechnic—Project No. 68. Allocation—$50,000. 

, This allocation was made originally as a money grant to assist the 
Government of Singapore equip the new Polytechnic being constructed 
in Singapore. This Polytechnic will be open to students from over the 
whole region of the Malayan and Javanese Archipelago and thereby 
: help to overcome the critical shortage of trained technicians existing. 
4 The Singapore Government elected to spend this grant on machinery 
e to equip the woodworking shop which is being ordered in Canada 
= through the Canadian Colombo Plan Administration and Canadian Com- 


mercial Corporation. 
Purchasing action has been started. 
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77. Gresik Cement Plant Library—Project No. 67. F. E. No. 3147. Alloca- 


tion—$400. 
To provide a nucleus for a suitable reference library for the new 
Cement Plant at Swabaja, which will also be used by Indonesian tech- 
nolasists and trainees. 


DETAILS OF EQUIPMENT PROVIDED UNDER TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


BURMA—1955-56 


78. Cobalt Beam Therapy Unit—Project No. 54. F.E. No. 2803. Allocation 


—$28,500. 

The Government of Burma requested a Cobalt Deep Therapy Unit 
for the Rangoon General Hospital for the treatment of cancer and the 
training of both under-graduate and post-graduate medical personnel. 
The hospital handles about 500 cases of all types of cancer per annum 


- and with the establishment of a cancer clinic the number is expected 


to exceed 1,500 per annum. When the request was received in November 
1954, no cancer clinics were operating anywhere in Burma. Shipment 
of the unit will be made when installation facilities are ready. 

(Hospital building nearing completion and arrangements are being 
made to ship the unit.) 


79. Text Books for University of Rangoon—Project No. 56. F.E. No. 2781. 


Allocation—$1,013. 
In July, 1955, Burma requested 200 textbooks from Canada. These 


books—‘Principles of Management”—were to be used at the University — 


in a new course in Management and Administration. Lecturers were 

to be drawn from a pool of foreign experts serving in Burma under 

various aid agencies. The books were shipped in September 1955. 
Project completed September 1955. 


80. Equipment for Permanent Training Centre—Rangoon—Project No. 58. 


F.E. No. 2808. Allocation—$16,000. 

In November, 1955, Burma asked Canada to assist in the equipping 
of a Permanent Training Centre which will instruct in the operation 
and maintenance of farm machinery. This request also asked that a 
Canadian Colombo Plan expert be assigned to teach the use of the 
equipment and workshop methods and practices. The equipment was 
shipped in August, 1956, and an expert was assigned to this project and 
is now in Rangoon. 


BURMA—1956-57 


81. Rangoon Technical High School Equipment—Project No. 60. F.E. 


No. 2943. Allocation—$85,000. 
In conjunction with the United Kingdom, Australia and the Ford 


Foundation, Canada was asked to assist the development of the Rangoon — 


Technical High School by providing small tools and bench equipment. 


the electrical, mechanical and civil engineering trades. Following the 
visit of a Canadian technical expert to Burma, it was agreed Canada 


should supply equipment in the following categories: (1) Brick- -laying | 


_ This school will provide a two-year course in academic subjects and — 
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(2) Carpentry (3) Sheet-metal (4) Welding (5) Blacksmithy (6) 
Foundry (7) General tools (8) Office equipment (9) Contingencies. 


All equipment shipped. 


82. Photographic Equipment for Burma Survey Department—Project 
No. 61. F.E. No. 2962. Allocation—$40,000. 
Canada agreed to supply certain scientific equipment to assist 
Burma’s Survey Department with its expansion program into the fields 
of mapping photogrammetry and interpretation of air photographs. All 
equipment has been shipped except the precision levels and it is expected 
these will be shipped in June and October of 1957. 


CAMBODIA—1954-55 


83. Mobile Veterinary Service Clinics—Project No. 49. F.E. No, 2621. 
Allocation—$15,000. 

The Cambodian Government requested two mobile veterinary units 
in December, 1954, to assist in the extension of veterinary facilities in 
the rural areas and generally assist the movement of existing trained 
veterinary staffs in the field. Two units were shipped in June, 1955. 


Project completed June 1955. 


CEYLON—1953-54 
84. Equipment for Agricultural Laboratory—University of Ceylon— 
Project No. 18. F.E. No. 1388. Allocation—$21,003. 

In conjunction with Canada’s contribution of assistance towards the 
local costs of laboratory buildings at the University of Ceylon, we 
undertook to supply equipment for the Agricultural Laboratory. All 
requisite equipment has been shipped. 

Project completed December 1954. 


CEYLON—1954-55 
85. Mobile Cinema Vans—Project No. 51, F.E. No. 2643. Allocation— 
$19,618. a2 

The Government of Ceylon requested self-contained mobile cinema 
vans for their Department of Education, to assist in the general educa- 
tion of the people in villages and urban areas where electricity was not 

available. The vans were shipped in November 1955. 

Project completed November 1955. 


86. Machine Tools for Junior Technical School, Galle—Project No. 50. 
F.E. No. 2603. Allocation—$5,000. 

Canada agreed to provide equipment required for the wood-working 
shop of the Junior Technical School at Galle. All supplies were shipped 
by November, 1955. 

Project completed November 1955. 


87. Film Strips for Technical Education—Project No. 55. F.E. No. 2616. 
Allocation—$2,000. 
Ceylon requested a number of films as an educational aid in tech- 
nical schools. The films were supplied in March 1955. 
Project completed March 1955. 
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88. Biological Control Stations—Project No. 52. F.E. No. 2619. Allocation 
— $38,355. 

This project was undertaken at the instance of India in order to 
cooperate with the Commonwealth Institute of Biological Control. The 
actual money in this case was turned over to the Government of India 
for this project which was constructed under the supervision of a 
Canadian expert. 


t 


INDIA—1955-56 


89. Film Strips—Project No. 66. F.E. No. 3098. Allocation—$275, 

Films and film strips to be presented by the High Commissioner’s 
Office in New Delhi to the Minister of National Resources and Scientific 
Research in India. 

Project completed. 


PAKISTAN—1953-54 


90. Tractor Training School (East Pakistan)—Project No. 31. F.E. No. 
2544. Allocation—$18,000. : 
Equipment was supplied to set up training schools for the repair and 
maintenance of farm tractors. 
Project completed. 


91. Mobile Dispensaries for use in Coal Fields—Project No. 32. F.E. No. 

2545. Allocation—$11,795. 

. Two complete units were supplied in order that medical aid could 
be carried to the miners’ homes and the mines from two established 
hospitals in Punjab and Boluchistan. 

Project completed November 1954. 


PAKISTAN—1954-55 


92. Biological Control Station—Project No. 53. F.E. No. 2620. Allocation 
—$46,155. 
This project similar to and in conjunction with Project No. 52—Item 
88 above. 


93. Hatching Eggs & Incubator—Project No. 57. F. E. No. 2613. Alloca- 
tion—$3,106. — 

These eggs and incubator were shipped to assist in stocking the 

Government’s Poultry Farm at Landhi near Karachi. = 
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WITNESSES 


_ Messrs. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External 


Affairs; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division; M. Grant, Director, 
Supplies and Properties Division; J. A. Irwin, United Nations Divi- 
sion; R. L. Rogers, Far Eastern Division. 
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Aitken (Miss) 
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and Messrs. 
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Holowach, 

Jones, 

Jung, 

Knowles (Winnipeg 
North Centre), 

Kucherepa, 
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MacEachen, 
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Stewart (Winnipeg 
North) i 

Stuart (Charlotte)—35. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 


WEDNESDAY, December lith, 1957. 


Ordered. That the name of Mr. Stewart be substituted for that of Mr. Argue 
on the said Committee. 


Attest. 


LEON J. RAYMOND, 
Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, December 11, 1957 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.05 p.m. this day, 
the Chairman Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Cannon, Cardin, Fairfield, Her- 
ridge, Henderson, Jung, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Macquarrie, Mont- 
gomery, McCleave, McGee, Patterson, Pratt, Stewart (Winnipeg North), Stick, 
and White.—(17) 


In attendance: Messrs. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of 
State for External Affairs; H. F. Clark, Director, Finance Division, M. Grant, 
Director, Supplies and Properties Division, A. M. Robertson, Supplies and 
Properties Division, J. A. Irwin, United Nations Division, R. L. Rogers, Far 
Eastern Division, and W. E. Bauer, Far Eastern Division. 


The Chairman called the Committee to order and announced that Mr. 
Matthews would proceed with the answering of certain questions asked at 
previous meetings of the Committee. 

Mr. Matthews filed with the Committee the following documents: 

1. United Nations Economic and Social Council 24th Session Agenda 

Item 6 

2. Expanded program of Technical Assistance Contributions pledged 

by governments from 1952-1957 

3. Memorandum concerning Canadian Economic Assistance to Less 
Developed Countries 1954-1956 


By leave of the Committee, it was ordered that the document entitled 
“Expanded Program of Technical Assistance Contributions pledged by govern- 
ments from 1952-1957” be printed as an appendix to the record of today’s 
proceedings. (See Appendix A) 


Item 105—Assessment in International Organizations—was called and 
adopted. 


Item 106—U.N. Expanded Program for Technical Assistance—was called 
and adopted. 


Item 107—U.N. Children’s Fund—was called and adopted. 


Item 108—NATO Staff Assignments—was called and, subject to a reduc- 
tion of $5,000 recommended to the Committee by the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, adopted. 


een 109—NATO Headquarters Bldg.—was called and adopted. 
Item 110—ICAO Rental Assistance—was called and adopted. 
Item 111—ICAO Income Tax Assistance—was called and adopted. 


Item 112—I.J.C.—Salaries and Expenses—was called and allowed to stand. 
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Item 113—I.J.C.—Studies and Surveys—was called and allowed to stand. 


adopted. 
Item 116—Grant to U.N. Refugee Fund—was called and adopted. 
Item 117—Grant to UNRWA Near East—was called and adopted. 
Item 118—International Commissions Indo-China—was called and adopted. 


Item 617—Canadian participation in the work of the European Product- 
ivity Agency of the Organization for European Economic Co-operation—of 
the Supplementary Estimates was called and adopted. 


Item 778—To provide for an additional advance to the Working Capital 
Fund of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 
in an amount of $4,800 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or 
fall short of the equivalent in Canadian dollars, estimated as of October, 1957 
—of the Further Supplementry Estimates (2) was called and adopted. 


Item 97—Representation Abroad—Capital—was called and, subject to a 
reduction of $356,500 recommended to the Committee by the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, adopted. 


Item 103—Grant to Canadian Atlantic Co-ordination Committee—was 
called and adopted. : 


The Committee adjourned at 5.40 p.m. to meet again at 3.00 p.m. Thursday, 
December 12, 1957. 


_ J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Item 115—-Assessment. for Membership in 1.C.E.M.—was called and 


EVIDENCE 


WEDNESDAY, 11th December, 1957. 
3.00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Today, gentlemen, we will first take up the answers to a 
few questions asked yesterday and then we will continue on with item 105. 


Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
recalled: 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, first of all I should like to deal with some 
unanswered questions concerning Canadian assistance programs. I would 
like, first of all, to hand over to you a list of the amounts pledged for the 


, expanded program on technical assistance of each country since the program 


began in 1952, up to and including 1957. Attached to those lists there is an 
annex which shows the amounts of the contributions that were pledged that 
were still outstanding as of March 31, 1957. I will hand these over to the 
clerk of the committee and he might be able to distribute copies to any member 
who would like one. There will be enough for the number of members who 
are. here. 

The committee also asked for a report on the financing and economic 


q development that was prepared by the Economic and Social Council. This 


report covers assistance given by countries under the United Nations programs, 
and also bilateral programs between any two countries. I am afraid that the 
_ department only has four copies of this: however, we can get more from New 
_ York, if more members want them. If I give these to the clerk of the committee 
he could distribute these and let me know how many more we should ask 


4 for from New York. 


I thought the members of the committee might also be interested in a 
memorandum that the Canadian authorities sent to the Economic and Social 


_ Council in response to a request that was circulated to all members for infor- 


_ mation on assistance programs and which was used to compile the economic and 
_ social council document that I have tabled. This is a memo on Canadian aid 
g programs, both bilateral and through the United Nations. I only have a limited 
number of copies but I can have more run off if this is not enough to meet 
the requests of the members who want them. There is one bit of information 
_ that was asked for in this respect that we have not yet been able to get. That 
’ was information as to the amount of non-convertible contributions to the 
_ expanded technical assistance program that could not be used because it was not 
convertible into other currencies. We have asked for that information from 
_ New York, but I am told it may take some time before we can have this 
_ compiled for us by the United Nations secretariat. That, I think, covers all 
the points on that particular subject. If there are any other outstanding 
questions, I could make a note of them and get the material for another day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Members of the committee I was just wondering if it 
_ would be the wish of the committee to include as an appendix to our report 
_ this first table that was given to us by Mr. Matthews, showing the contributions 
_ by governments of other nations as well as Canada. Is that agreed? 


Agreed to. 
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The WItNEss: I was asked a question that I could not answer on vote 99, 
the vote for relief and repatriation of distressed Canadians. The number of 


Canadian citizens who were given assistance in the last fiscal year, 1956-1957, 
was 149. Of these 72 have reimbursed the amount of their advances in full 


and there are still 77 accounts outstanding, some of which have been repaid. 


in part. The total amount advanced in last year was $15,261, and of that, 
$10,600 has been reimbursed, leaving an amount outstanding of $4,658. That, 
I might say, was an exceptionally good year for recovery. Usually the percent- 
age is not as high. In the present year the total number of distressed Cana- 
dians given assistance has been 94, of whom 30 have repaid us in full and 64 
accounts are still outstanding. This year there were some other special cases 
that I have not included in the total, concerning residents of Canada who were 
stuck in Paris, as members may remember. In this case the Danube Dukania 
Society of Montreal had arranged a flight to Europe and back, and they fell 
down on their arrangements for the return passage. These people were stuck 
in Paris with no way back. All of those who could arrange for their own 
financing did so, but in addition to the numbers I have mentioned, we did, last 
summer, help 40 of these people, 24 of whom have repaid in full and there are 
16 accounts outstanding. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. May I ask a question: the amount is $15,000 asked for. In other words, 
you just budget for what you think your losses might be for the year?— 
A. No, $15,000 is the most we can have outstanding at any time but as we 
get recoveries we can use that money again. It is a revolving fund, and it has 
been at this same amount for a good many years and we have never run into 
difficulty. 

Q. In other words, you really have had a $15,000 loss?—A.-No; I think 
the largest loss was one back in the year 1951-1952 and at that time we got 
very close to the line.. We lost $14,040 and in other years, for instance 1954-55 
we were under a $2,000 loss—it varies. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. This group went on this excursion, and, no doubt, had money enough 
to go on a holiday. Then they had to seek assistance because of this extra 
expense. I presume the transportation company would reimburse these people 
when they got home for the fare being paid in advance?—-A. As I remember it, 
the person who collected the funds from those people to pay for the transporta- 
tion absconded. 


By Mr. McCleave: 
; Q. You mentioned the 16 outstanding accounts. Are all those accounts 
outstanding or do they refuse to pay?—-A. They are ones who are paying in 
part or who have not yet been able to pay. They have all given an undertaking 


to repay and, I am sure by a year from now, a great number will be cleared off 
the books. 


Q. All acknowledge the debt?—-A. Yes; before the money is suv areS we 
always get that. 
By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. Apparently some people’s word is not good in some cases?—A. Or. the 
earning power is not good. 
By Mr. McGee: 


Q. Has the question been asked as to the method of collecting these out- 
standing sums?—A. I will have to ask Mr. Clark that question. | 
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Mr. H. F. Clark (Finance Division, Department of External Affairs.) 


The people are billed for the amount of money they owe and, failing 
collection in the normal way, the collection procedure is put in the hands of 
the Department of J ustice, who may take the necessary action as they see fit. 


Miss AITKEN: How long is given to them, a year or so? 


Mr. CLARK: It depends on the circumstances of the individual. If he is 
a person of humble circumstances and has not a very good earning power, 
naturally the request for repayment is not pressed too heavily, but if as a 
result of our inquiry we find the person is substantially situated and is 
equipped to pay reasonably quickly, then we hand it over to the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: About these people who have not paid in the past. Is 
there a point where you write off their obligations? 


Mr. CLARK: We cannot write off the obligations. Being a debt due to the 
crown it has to fulfil the circumstances of the Financial Administration Act. 
A debt which is outstanding in excess of five years is eventually written off, 
if it is quite definite he has no resources to repay. 

Q. Have you any idea as to the total number outstanding for the last five 
years?—A. I can give you the amounts outstanding for the last five fiscal years, 
starting with the year 1951-1952, which I mentioned as being $14,040; for the 
year 1952-1953, $8,377; 1953, $9,679; 1954, $1,192; 1955, $8,323; 1956-1957, 
$4,658. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q@. Mr. Chairman, surely these people do not go travelling around the 
world at Canada’s expense? I can understand that there are some exceptional 


_. cases. There seems to be quite a high percentage of failure to pay on the 


part of persons who have gone abroad on trips, unless there are some circum- 
stances involved which we do not appreciate —A. There is a surprising number 
of young lads who will start out on a trip who really cannot afford it. There 
are also some elderly people who start out when they just do not have the 
means of getting home. In a few of these cases it may involve persons who 
have lived abroad for some years who have gone broke and the country where 
they live will not support them and they have to be brought back to Canada. 

Q@. Up to what period would you give them assistance?—A. If they remain 
a Canadian they are still entitled to repatriation to Canada. 


By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Does the statute of limitations on collection of debts apply?—A. I do 
not know. 
Mr. CLARK: No. The percentage of uncollected debts runs to about 12 or 
15 per cent. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Q. There is a question I would like to ask in respect of the tables which 
‘Mr. Matthews gave us earlier. Is this the point at which to ask these 
questions? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 

Q. I was not here yesterday afternoon and I have not looked over all these. 
tables and perhaps my questions may have been answered. Has there at any 
point been given to usa reasonably compact table showing the total contri- 
_ butions, by items, by Canada to the various aid programs? As I look through 
some of these tables I find that they are quite detailed. I would be interested 
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and that sort of thing. I would also be interested in seeing the same picture 
on a world scale—A. We have not submitted a compact table. I believe 
all the figures are in the tables which we have submitted. However, we could 
prepare a compact table of the Canadian programs. To do it for all countries | 
would be a pretty heavy task. é ‘j 

Q@. That perhaps would be too much to ask. Would it be too much to ask . 
for a table showing the Canadian contributions to aid programs, and in another ~— 
table show the total amount contributed by all countries to those aid pro- ~— 
grams, or the total budgeted without breaking down the cantributions of the 4 
other countries?—-A. We could do that for the multilateral programs, but it : 
woul be pretty difficult to do it for the bilateral programs of other countries. I | 
think that would be quite a lengthy procedure and quite a problem. q 

Q. If you are doing that I think that the tables should be put in a form 
so that they can be looked at together. It should be multilateral versus mul- 
tilateral and not everything versus multilateral—A. Yes. We can have that. 
prepared for a subsequent meeting. S 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now proceed to item 105. 

Mr. Patterson: I do not believe items 103 and 104 were carried. 

Mr. Stick: 103 stands, but was carried. 

Mr. Patterson: My colleague who is not here had quite a number of ques- 
tions to ask on that item. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Item 103 stands. Item 97 also stands, and Mr, Grant — 
is here today and we will be taking up that item. ' 

The WITNESS: There was an unanswered question on item 98, and although 
that item has been carried I would like to complete the record in that respect. 
Item 98 is the item to provide for official hospitality. The tables that were 
originally submitted to the members only cover the main estimates as you 
will notice according to the heading. In 1956-1957 for the hospitality fund, we 
found that a supplementary estimate was needed and a further supplementary 
estimate of $20,000. Therefore rather than an increase of $10,000 we are asking 
for a decrease of $10,000. The total fund last year in the main and the supple- 
mentary estimates was $50,000 and of that $46,679 was spent. 


to see what our contributions are with relation to our gross national product 
: 
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By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. You have not asked for a supplementary yet in this fiscal year?—A. No. 
This is a completely uncontrollable expenditure. We do not know what 
important visitors there will be. We hope this year to get by with $40,000 
but it is possible we may find in the final supplementaries in March that we will 
have to ask for some more money. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will not, at this time, take up items 97 and 103. We 


will continue on to item 105 and then revert to the others at a later time. 

Item 105. To provide for the Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership 
in International (including Commonwealth) Organizations, as detailed in the Estimates, 
including authority to pay the amounts specified in currencies of the countries indicated 
notwithstanding that the payments may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Canadian 
dollars, estimated as of December, 1956, which is, $3,083,342. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, is this decrease of $54,718 the result of the reassessment — 
of the United Nations? I believe there was a decrease there—A. The figures — 
we are able to include in the estimates for these contributions are really very — 
rough estimates. We have to prepare our estimates before the budgets of the 
individual organizations are made up and before the actual percentage of the | 
Canadian contributions to these are made up. Therefore these are the best — 
estimates that we can make. For instance, about a month ago we made our — 
estimate as to the amount we will have to contribute in 1959 to these organiza- — 
tions. We can only assume that the budgets of these organizations will continue ~ 
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at about the present rate and that our percentage assessment will remain about 


the same. Therefore the final outcome is bound to vary a good deal from these 


figures. 

I have here a table that I could submit showing the actual payments made 
to the United Nations organization and the various subsidiary bodies in 1957, 
and the closest assessment we can make at the present time as to what pay- 
ments will be required in 1958. But these amounts are really set where it is 
an assessment by the organization and the only place where we can have any 
effect on that amount, is when the organization is discussing its own budget. 


_ Once that budget is set we are committed to pay our share. 


Q@. I understand our assessment to the United Nations was reduced a year 
or so ago. Do you know what that amount was?—A. Yes, for the current year, 


it is 3.15 per cent, for 1958, it is 3.09 per cent and two years ago, it was higher, 


3.63 per cent. The reduction has taken place primarily because there have 


_ been so many new members added to the United Nations in recent years. 


Q. I think the Russian assessment was increased slightly too?—A. I do 
not think the Russian assessment has been increased. There will be a major 
revision of all the assessments for the year 1959, but I think Russia has remained 
approximately the same. It has probably come down slightly but that would 
be because of the new members. 

Q. They were trying to get it up a few years ago. I do not know whether 
they succeeded or not.—A. I know there is a great deal of feeling among many 
members that the national income on which their assessment is based has gone 

up markedly since these figures were set some three years ago. 


By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. I was interested in what the witness was saying concerning the way 


_ the estimates are prepared. They have to be prepared in advance and only 
_ an estimate can be made. But my question has to do with the comparative 


figures for 1956-57. For instance, on item 105, we have $3,083,342 for 1957-58 


_ which is compared to $3,138,060 for 1956-57. My question is, is the $3,138,060 
_ for 1956-57 the actual expenditure or just the estimate that was made a long 


time before that was necessarily inaccurate-—A. That is the estimate that was 
made some time before and that is why I was suggesting I might table the 
amount actually paid in 1956-57 and our current estimate of the amount that 


~ will be paid in 1958. 


Q@. That will be an excellent idea. That will give us something more 


definite. 


The CHAIRMAN: This is quite a short table and with the agreement of the 


4 committee we will have it in the report. 


VOTE 105.—To provipe ror THE CANADIAN GOVERNMENTS ASSESSMENT FOR Memsersuip IN INTER- 


NATIONAL (INCLUDING COMMONWEALTH) ORGANIZATIONS. 

“4 

‘aa 

E Payments Assessments 

tf — made for for 

, 1957 1958 

my mited Nations Organization: ...... :.+:se.<ececvee ck veencncssavews $1,082,115 U.S 1,676,823 U.S. 
_ Food.and Agriculture Organization.............0c0.0cecccceseceese 305,182 U.S. 368,800 U.S. 
- International Labour Organization........................ OEE a 256,358 U.S. 268,203 U.S. 
_ United Nations Educational, Scientific & Cultural Organization... 311,363 U.S. 314, 194 U.S. 
- International Civil Aviation Onoanrzatron esse at tia ety nee Spt” 129,187 Cdn. 125,492 Cdn. 
Bmeriditiealth Oreanwation® =. fe Pe ee, 382, 940 U.S. 425,060 U.S. 
~ Commonwealth Economic Committee........ 00. .0ecccereesveeeee : 16,840 Cdn. 28,435 eo 
- Commonwealth Shipping Committee............. Dea eC NEL 529 Cdn. 895 C Ly 
_ Administration of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade... . 25,839 U.S. 25,839 U.S. 


_ North Atlantic Treaty Organization (Cost of Civil Administration). *112,987 Cdn. 237,611 Cdn. 
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By Mr. Patterson: i 
Q. Are the appropriations for the expenses of this parliamentary delega- 
tion to the NATO parliamentary association and the commonwealth parlia- 
mentary association meetings included in the estimates of External Affairs?— 
A. No, that was another question I forgot to mention. I checked on that but 
they are not paid by the Department of External Affairs. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. The estimates here show a decrease of $54,718. Actually is the decrease 
that much more, or is it less?7—A. No. I think you will find it is an increase 
because the budgets of these organizations have been going up as have been 
most budgets. Z 

Q. Actually increased?—-A. Yes. 

Item agreed to. < 

Item 106. To provide for the Canadian Government’s Contribution 


to the United Nations Expanded Program for Technical Assistance to 


Under-Developed Countries in an amount of $2,000,000 U.S., notwith- 
standing that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in 
Canadian dollars, estimated as of December, 1956, which is, —$1,927,500 


The WITNESS: I might say Mr. Chairman, this is the expanded program 
for technical assistance to underdevelopped countries. The reason why it is 
an odd figure is that the $2 million we have been discussing are United States 
dollars and this is just using the rate of exchange prevailing at the time the 
estimates were prepared. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. What was the United States dollar equivalent last year? Was it not 
$1.8 million?—A. $1,800,000, yes. ; 

Q. Now has this contribution of $2 million been decided upon or is that 
the offer that the Hon. Mrs. Fairclough made at New York the other day?— 
A. She was a year ahead of us. We are discussing the contribution for the 
current fiscal year. She was saying what the government would be asking 
parliament for an estimate for the coming fiscal year. 

Q. That would. be no increase?—A. No increase for the coming fiscal year 
over the present fiscal year. The present fiscal year is $200,000 more than it 
was in the past fiscal year. : 

Q. In other words, Mrs. Fairclough’s big speech the other day was the 
same as this. That is no change?—A. Yes, the actual contribution that she 
said the government would seek from parliament is the same as they are 
seeking this year. 


Q. Previously it was a contribution of $1.8 million and we are making 
a contribution of $2 million, United States, this year. I realize this is a policy 
matter, Mr. Matthews and I should not press you on it. What concerns me, 


are we expected to accept this as the substitute, for a feeling that some of us . 


have, that we should be supporting SUNFED which is much larger than. this? 
—A. You will find Mrs. Fairclough dealt with that separately. This is for 
’ the existing expanded program. When Mrs. Fairclough was discussing the 
American proposal for special assistance over and above the existing program, 
she said that if some program is acceptable to the greater number of countries 
was found to be possible, then the government would consider what they could 


do. So this is a contribution on the basis of the programs that have been ~ 


operating in the past and Mrs. Fairclough announced that if a further program 
was accepted, the government would take a sympathetic look at ‘it. 
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Q. In other words, it might be another $2 million on top of this $2 million? 
—A. Yes, it might be, but it would have to be dealt with in the supplementary 
estimates. , 


Q. That is a little better. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I notice that there is an increase over the $37,000 in the appropriation 
for UNESCO. I have an article, which I did not bring with me, that I read in 
a publication the other day to the effect that contributions from UNESCO were 
being used in certain sections to teach Arab children that eventually Israel 
would be wiped off the map. It also said that contributions had been used to 
teach children that America was a war mongering nation, and so on. I was just 
wondering if Mr. Matthews would comment on that. I might say that this ques- 
tion was asked of the head of the United States UNESCO group, which works 
in conjunction with the international organization, and he said there was 
absolutely no control, or direction over the moneys contributed to UNESCO. 
Even though he was very disturbed about that situation, there was nothing 
that could be done. 


Would there be such a situation arise where contributions from this fund 
would be used in a communist dominated school where communism is taught 
to the children?—-A. I would be very surprised if it is. We would have to get 
the specific references and try to follow them down. I would be very surprised 
if there was any truth in either of those accusations. After all, this is an inter- 
national organization which is controlled by its own secretariat, on which all 
of the countries, or practically all the countries, that make up the United 
Nations sit. 

Q. The inference was, I think, that in certain Arab countries, which were 
getting contributions from this fund, there was, in their curriculum, anti-Jewish 
or anti-Israel instruction given—A. I suppose it is possible. UNESCO helps 
to establish schools. Because they contribute towards the establishing of schools 
they cannot control the curriculum. There may be some things said in those 
schools with which we do not agree. 

Q. It was causing some consternation in the circles in which it was raised. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Holowach: 

Q. Is there any process of control with respect to the literature which is 
published under UNESCO so that the information supplied is strictly objective? 
—A. The organization itself would control it. There is no way that an individ- 
ual country, who contributes towards the UNESCO fund, can control it or 
have a veto on everything it does. The organization itself would certainly have 
control over the publications which it finances. 

Q. Canada is represented on that committee?—-A. Yes, we are repre- 
sented, but it would not give us, as an individual contributor amongst some 
70 or 80 contributors, a veto. 

Q. Have we ever received information from our representative that there 
is a certain slant given to some of this literature?—-A. I have not heard of it. 
I might ask Mr. Irwin of our United Nations division. 

Mr. J. A. IRWIN (United Nations Division, Department of External Affairs): 
To my knowledge, sir, we have had no such suggestions or information from 
our representative on that committee. Membership on the executive commit- 
tee has always enabled us to have a voice in the policy formation and in the 
executive guidance of the organization. To that extent we would be in a posi- 
tion to make our own opinion felt. 
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Mr. MontcoMERY: Would all the literature that goes out from UNESCO — 


come under your observation, or is that impossible? I am just looking for 
information. Could it happen that literature goes out that the Canadian delega- 
tion would not see, or would not have a chance to peruse, or would not know 
anything about? ; 

Mr. Irwin: That would most certainly be true. It would be quite impos- 
sible for our delegation to be at the periodical meetings of that executive board, 
and attempt to review all the literature. A good deal of it would not come 
into the hands of the department when it is intended for use in other parts 
of the world. The organization does carry on extensive education programs, 
of course, in many parts of the world. It would be a monumental task, I am 
sure, to attempt to review all the literature, quite apart from the language 
problem. 


By Mr. Montgomery: : 


Q. In terms of figures, to what extent has Canada’s contribution been in 


the last year or two?—A. The total amount of our contribution? 


Q. Yes.—A. I have the amounts actually paid out in fiscal years, although - 


what year of the organization the amounts represent I am not sure. For 1953- 
54, $295,210; 1954-55, $325,236; 1955-56, $258,562; 1956-57—this was a forecast, 
I have not go the final figure—$286,464. 

Q. That would be for the year ending December 31 of this year?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. UNESCO does other things other than disseminate literature, of 
course?—A. Oh, Yes. 


Item agreed to. 
Item 107. Contribution to the United Nations Children’s Fund, $650,000. 


By Mr. Jung: 


Q. Mr. Matthews, just exactly what does this fund cover?—-A. The — 


children’s fund? 

Q. Yes.—A. It covers a certain amount of aid in the line of food. It is 
turning, I understand, more and more to a health program for children. Here 
again I would like to call on Mr. Irwin if you want details on it, because he 
works with the division that deals directly with this program. 

Q. I am wondering if there is any overlap between this and an agency 
like the world health organization?—A. I think all of these United Nations’ 
bodies do their best to prevent overlapping. Certainly both are in health 
fields, I think. 


Mr. Irwin: Mr. Chariman, that is correct. The world health organization 
has the primary responsibility in the field of health. It is true that the United 
Nations children’s fund does operate particularly in the field of maternal care. 
However, in world health there are inter-agency arrangements for coordination. 
Quite apart from that, the Economic and Social Council has an overriding 
responsibility for insuring that overlapping, and therefore waste, does not 
occur. There is a coordinating committee operating within the framework of 
the Economic and Social Council which is supposed to-look after that problem. 

Mr. Junc: Would this fund cover any refugees who are children? 


Mr. IRWIN: UNICEF does operate within the context of the United Nations 
program for Arab refugees. When there are specific children’s problems 
arising within groups of refugees, UNICEF would certainly have an interest. 

- Mr. June: I can see where there is a considerable interlocking of agencies, 


and the social council coordinating committee would have quite a job on its 
hands. 
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¢ Mr. McCieave: Has the United Nations sufficient money to carry out the 
purposes of this fund? I notice a note under item 106 making some modest 

_ increase. Would there not be good and sufficient reason to increase item No. 
107? 

Mr. Irwin: In our experience no specialized agency has ever been willing 
to admit that it has enough money to do what it is responsible for doing, and 
that is entirely understandable because when you have groups of qualified 
and competent experts operating within their particular field, they can see 
a world of good works which must be done. There is no end to it. So in the 
last analysis it amounts to tailoring the work programs to what amounts to a 
reasonable expectancy of the funds. We always get pressure to increase them 
for good and sincere reasons. They see good work to be done. On the other 
hand the governments of course are faced with a multiplicity of demands, and 
there is about the whole thing a contra pressure to keep them within bounds 
which must be reasonable. 

Mr. McC.eaveE: Is there a feeling in what they are doing for these children 
that they are winning the fight or losing it? 


‘ Mr. Irwin: UNICEF in particular has been able to present very encour- 
aging and very satisfactory reports on the work done. When it was set up 
initially the organization was intended to deal particularly with the children 

_ affected by the ravages of the last war. But by 1950 or 1951, I believe it was, 

_ they were able to expand their terms of reference to include the welfare of 
children generally everywhere; and in 1953 the assembly gave the fund greater 

_ confidence and put it on what amounted to a permanent basis. 

; Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): The humanitarian aspect of UNICEF is 

_ not only dependent on government funds but also upon the help of individuals 
throughout the country. Many people in Canada do help UNICEF in one way 

‘or another. I recall that last year I raised the question before the then 

_ Secretary of State for External Affairs as to what the department was doing 

¢. in order to make UNICEF more popularly known throughout the country. 

a At Hallowe’en time a number of children have formed the admirable 

habit of going out and raising money, not for themselves but for UNICEF. 

__ I suggested it to the minister and he accepted the suggestion and said that 

4 _he would write to the ministers of educaion of each of the provinces asking 

_ them to encourage it by circularizing their schools. Now may we be told if the 

_ department has any knowledge whatsoever of the success of this endeavour? 

Mr. Irwin: I can say, Mr. Chairman, that up to 1957—sometime in 1957 

I think it was—the contributions which have been made by the aroused 

interest of Canadians have totalled $1,500,000 which would appear to be a 
substantial figure, and I believe the social committee for UNICEF, the com- 
mission, feel that the Hallowe’en program, while it is a very recent innovation 
—that it would not be fully reflected in that figure which I mentioned of 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. McGEE: To what figure does it compare in the previous year? 

: Mr. IRWIN: I am sorry. That was an accumulated figure; it was not an 

annual figure. 

Mr. McGEE: In the community of Don Mills the sum of $1,000 was col- 

_ lected by the youngsters in that small area, and there was a considerable 

_ increase of interest. 

a By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

Q. We are dealing with amounts which we would like to see. Does the 

_ department have any intention of trying to foster this idea of getting the 

children in Canada to contribute on behalf of other children in the world who 
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are much less fortunate than they are? Are we doing any publicity work 
whatsoever in this aspect of the matter?—-A. I think that this is an activity 
which has been left to private organizations. The government has not directly 
taken part in it. The United Nations Association for one has played an active 
role in publicizing UNICEF. 


Q. So the department is not doing anything in this respect?—-A. No. We 5; 


really have not got the facilities for publicity in Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the members of the committee will have noticed 
on the bulletin board near the post office the Christmas cards that are sold, 
the proceeds for which are used for that purpose. They were offered for sale 
at the United Nations while I was there and as Mr. Stewart has mentioned, 


I think it is probably a case that could be expanded by private enterprise ~ 


through the schools and other organizations. 
Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): With some appropriate Se 


Mr. Junc: I am entirely in agreement with Mr. Stewart’s observation, 
and I think this is something that might be better handled by the United 
Nations Association in Canada. I think that when we make a contribution 
we might also give them some directions or make a distinct hint to them that 
possibly we would like to see this done, and then let them take it from there 
without treading on anybody’s toes; in short, simply by letting our views 
become known. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. This may be out of order, but it is for information There is an organiza- 
tion called CARE which we hear a great deal about. Does that go into a fund? 
Is that a different organization?—A. It is a different organization, a completely 
private organization not associated with United Nations,—a very worthy organ- 
ization—but it is not associated with United Nations or with the Children’s 
Fund. 

Q. As Mr. Jung said, might there be overlapping of these things? You 
think there is not?—-A. That is a completely voluntary organization so I do not 
suppose it co-ordinates its activities with others. 


Mr. MAcQuArRRIE: I would like to ask a further question on the UNICEF 
program. Could we say at the present time that there is any area specialization 
so far as the program of the UNICEF is concerned. I remember hearing of the 
condition in the Middle East. Is there any pattern for information for ourselves 
and the public? 

Mr. IrwIn: There is no pattern of area specialization, Mr. Chairman. The 
program is, of course, devoted mainly or developed mainly in the so-called 
under-developed areas but in a very long list of countries and territories in 
which UNICEF acts, you will find areas such as’ Southern Rhodesia and Fiji, 
which I suppose fall within the broad definition of under-developed but which 


one normally thinks of as being pretty well taken care of. It is a very broad © 


program and it is developed over a very broad geographical area but mainly 
of course the so-called under-developed area. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Knowles: 
Has there ever been anything done in Canada along the lines of eet 


projects that I know have taken place in the United States whereby abandoned 


children in some of the war-ravaged countries are brought to Canada and 
adopted by Canadian families? I confess that I know a little bit about projects 
like this having been carried out in the United States. It sounds a bit personal, 
but I have a brother and his wife living in California who like many other 


people, adopted a Korean abandoned child. He was born Kim II, but his name 7 
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is now Kim Knowles, a nephew of mine, and a fine lad he is. I know quite 
a few have been brought over that way, plane loads of them, sponsored by 
_ religious organizations with humanitarian instincts. As I understand it, arrange- 

_ ments were made in these instances for the children to be adopted in Korea 
before they left so that they were citizens of the United States, children of 
their adopted American parents, before they came over. It is only a drop in 
the bucket but it does help to relieve human suffering. That is the basis of 
my question, whether anything like that has been considered in Canada?— 
A. I have not heard of anything like that being done, Mr. Knowles, and I 
think it is safe to say it has not been under any governmental sponsorship 
that any such scheme has taken place. Whether there have been any individual 
cases in Canada or not, I am afraid I cannot answer. 

@. I take it that the instances in the United States were sponsored by 
religious organizations but of course they had to get government OK on it 
and they succeeded in that. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understand there were a limited number, through organ- 
izations, brought in from Europe just after the second world war into Canada, 
so I am informed—a limited number. 


n By Mr. Knowles: 
: Q. What about children from other parts of the world?—A. Mr. Irwin 
- mentioned to me that in 1948-49 there was a group of Polish children brought 
in that he had heard about. That was not government sponsored either; it was 
private. 
Item agreed to. 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization— 
Item 108. To provide, subject to the approval of the Governor in Council and not- 
withstanding the Civil Service Act, for special administrative expenses, including pay- 
ment of remuneration, in connection with the assignment by the Canadian Government 


of Canadians to the international staff of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (part 
recoverable from the North Atlantic Treaty Organization), $49,338. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

4 Q. What do you call staff assignments?—A. In addition to the military 
- personnel in NATO, at the headquarters of NATO in Paris they call on mem- 
_ ber countries to provide a certain number of civilian staff for the organiza- 
tion. The contributing governments are reimbursed at a NATO scale which is 
_ quite a low scale of remuneration. The difference has to be carried by the 
- governments and so far as the Canadian civilians are concerned, that is car- 
ried in the External Affairs estimates and covered by this item. 

Q. To what length does that go?—-A. The senior one is Mr. Starnes who 
} had been consul at our embassy in Bonn before appointment to NATO. 


‘ By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

4 Q. Is Mr. Starnes on the NATO staff or still in the Canadian services?— 
_A. He is seconded to NATO. We pay him his salary and allowances and re- 
cover a certain amount from NATO but not the full amount. 

a Q. He can always be recalled by cabinet for a further post?—A. Yes. When 
“his tour of duty is over he can come back and take a normal diplomatic post. 
Mr. Patterson: There is an increase of almost $14,000. Would that be 
additional staff? | 

4 _ The Cuarrman: Before Mr: Matthews answers ‘that question probably I 
should have mentioned that by recommendation of the minister this item will 
ye reduced by $5,000. 
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By Mr. Stick: 
Q. Why?—A. Because the number of Canadians has been slightly reduced 
from what we anticipated a year ago. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. Would the increase be because of increased personnel?—A. No, the 
increase is largely the result of more senior personnel receiving higher salaries 
and allowances than had been there in the previous year. 


Item agreed to (subject to the $5,000 reduction). 


By Mr. McCleave; 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Matthews could tell us how they are progressing with 
the NATO headquarters building?—-A. I believe that some time during 1958 
they expect to move into that building, so that the construction is getting 
along fairly well. Mr. Grant says it could be early 1959 but some time during 
the coming fiscal year they hope to be moving into that building. 

Q. Regarding the facilities that are provided there, I understand there 
was provision made for delegations’ accommodation. That would be for the 
permanent delegations there, would it?—-A. Yes, the one headed by Mr. Wil- 
gress. They will move their office into this building when it is completed. 


By Mr. Jung: 
Q. Does this permanent headquarters also house the military head- 
quarters?—-A. Yes, and the delegations. 
Q. So there is actually then no dispersion of your headquarters in the 
event of war?—A. No. ; 
Q. So one bomb can wipe it out entirely! 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. Mr. Matthews is it expected this NATO building will be finished in ~ 


time to be on use for the celebration of the tenth anniversary of NATO in 
1959?—A. It probably will be, I should think. 

Q. It is near Port Maillot?—A. Yes, I am told that is so. 

Mr. McCLEAVE: The same thing could happen to the House of Commons, 
of course. 

Mr. Junc: The House of Commons has already been built but this has 
not been. 

Mr. Cannon: Maybe we will have a new House of Commons for the one 
hundredth anniverasry. 

The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say to the members of the committee that 
Mr. Cannon was one of our parliamentary representatives who went to NATO. 
Would you say a word to the committee? : 

Mr. CANNON: I was included in the delegation of Canadians that went this 
fall to the NATO parliamentary conference. We left on the 8th of November 
and came back on the 20th. It was very interesting. The NATO parliamentary 
conference is increasing in importance from year to year. One of the examples 
that you could give of that, I think, is that the delegations sent by the different 


- nations are getting to be more and more numerous and with better repre- 


sentations. / 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Does that apply to Canada—better representation? 
Mr. CANNON: We were not anymore numerous. As to the quality of the 
delegation, I would not*like to commit myself on that. I think the quality of 
our delegation was as good as the quality of the delegation of any other 


country there. The United States sent a considerable delegation. They sent 
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two planes, one with the Members of the House of Representatives and another 
with the Members of the Senate and their Staffs, and there were 50 people 
in all. They all took an active part. The Canadians had the pleasure of 
meeting all these people and, amongst others, we met Senator Kefauver, and 
he was taking an active interest in the NATO Parliamentary Organization. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Was he there in other years? 
Mr. StTicK: He was one of the founders of NATO. 


~ Mr. Cannon: It is the first time I have seen him there. He was there. 
this year and he was elected chairman of the political committee. 

Now at the time we were there we had a very regrettable incident happen 
regarding the supplying of arms to Tunisia by the United States and Great 
Britain and there was a great difference of opinion on that. Most of the people 
who expressed an opinion seemed to think it was a regrettable thing. The 
United States delegation, I might say, was split right down the middle. The 
Democrats were against it and the Republicans, of course, were supporting the 
administration and were in favour of it and they went so far as to give a 
different statement to the newspapers. There was a statement given to the 
newspapers at a press conference signed by all the Democratic members and 
another statement given at another press conference the same day, signed 
by the Republican members. I thought this was rather regrettable because 
it showed the difference of opinion that exists in the United States. The 
Canadian delegation may have been divided but they kept their opinions to 
themselves, and did not make any statement to the newspapers. 

Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): I hope the Department of External Affairs 
will take note as to how the Americans travel. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Montgomery was also on that delegation. Would 
you like to add a word or two? 

Mr. Montcom_ery: I think Mr. Cannon has covered it well. There is one 
thing: the morning that the French delegation took their action and spoke quite 
viciously, Mr. Cannon got up and spoke for the Canadian delegation and 
tried to smooth the waters, and I do not know of anyone who could do it 


- better, because he could speak their own language but unfortunately, they 
- were quite worked up. 


\ I could add this. I think it is a very important conference for parliamen- 
tarians who have the privilege of going because it is very educational. I 
think we can see that NATO is probably the best way to carry out these 
obligations. I mean the changing conditions in the world means that NATO 
must expand. I think we must take up other than military problems. It is 


an organization that Members of Parliament must become more and more 


4 
3 


familiar with as we go along. 
Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): If I might add something there: I think 


_ it should be noted that the impetus for this whole concept of the Parliamentary 


Association was a Canadian. The man who was primarily responsible for it; 


- and indeed deserves most of the credit for it, was Senator Wishart Robertson, 
_ who started it himself. 


“. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before these delegates get into the night life of Paris, I 
think we should go on to item 109. 
- Mr. Stick: We had 109. 


ut 


The Chairman: Yes, I am sorry. Item 110. 
Item 109 agreed to. 
International Civil Aviation Organization— 


Item 110. To provide the International Civil Aviation Organization with office 
accommodation at less than commercial rates, $200,165. 
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By Mr. Cardin: | 

Q. In this item it refers to rental assistance. Is it not customary for the 
host country of the headquarters of the specialized agency to bear the whole 
administrative cost of the specialized agency?—-A. No. I think it varies con- 
siderably from specialized agency to specialized agency. There are different 
agreements in each case. In this case, the building in which ICAO is located 
is owned by the Canadian National Railways and it was felt that the Canadian 
government should be responsible for the portion of the rent represented by 
interest on the investment. The Canadian National Railways wants its full 
rent but we in turn reimburse the organization for the amount represented by 
the interest on the capital investment. This amount has been paid for a good 
many years now. 


By Mr. Pratt: 
Q. Does that amount represent a profit—A. It is the interest on the capital 
investment. 


By Mr. Jung: 
Q@. Where is the building located?—-A. In Montreal. 


By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. Has there been a question as to whether ICAO should transfer its head- 
quarters from Montreal to South America?—A. I believe, as a result of the 
various arrangements which have been made, that seems to be a dormant 
issue now. Mr. Irwin, who was for a good many years our representative in 
Montreal on ICAO, could answer any detailed questions. 

Mr. Carvin: I do not have any detailed questions, but I wondered if the 
question of the transfer is still popping up? 

Mr. Irwin: Perhaps it might be of interest to the members of the com- 


mittee if I told them of certain events which took place something more than 


a year ago. At that time there was a very lively discussion in the ICAO council on 
the subject of income tax paid by the ICAO staff; that was the provincial income 
tax. The government at that time saw fit to take certain steps. It amounted to 
a small amount of money, $4 thousand or $5 thousand, I think, which was 
quite gratefully received in the council. At the same time, or very shortly after 
that, an accommodation was reached between ICAC and the government of the 
province of Quebec. As a result of that, at the assembly which takes place 
every three years and which took place in Caracas in Venezuela in 1956 there 
was a vote of appreciation and gratitude passed by the assembly to the Cana- 
dian government and a general expression of satisfaction. That attitude seems 
to have been maintained since. 

Mr. PaTTerRson: Was that the factor which caused the agitation and the 
suggestion that it might move to South America? 


Mr. Irwin: That was part of a rather complex situation. The story goes 
back a number of years. It goes back to a time when the subsidy being 
paid by the Canadian government on the rent was relatively small. It was 
observed by the other governments who were members of the council that 


without exception every government who was a host to a specialized agency. 


was able to provide accommodation at nominal figures for the specialized 
agencies. I think it was in 1951 that the government decided to increase 
very substantially the subsidy paid by Canada’to ICAO for the rent. That 
assisted considerably. However there were certain other lesser matters of dis- 
content which remained, but we feel now they have been substantially met. 
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: By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 

Pu! Q. Since ICAO is the international organization which has conventions in 
fi respect of air travel, may I ask whether this organization has given any study 
_ to the problem of conventions regarding outer space?—A. I do not think they 
_ have yet taken that up. | 

Q. It was not as facetious a question as it may have seemed. I believe 
_ I read that the organization, or some subsidiary body related to the organiza- 
_ tion, or some lawyers interested in it, were looking at the problem.—A. Mr. 
_ Irwin says there has been a study made. 

| Mr. IRWIN: There has been no study made as yet, but there was a prelimin- 
_ ary discussion, I think, which could be best described as a legal meeting of 
_ ICAO at Tokyo last September. As a result of the meeting it was decided to 
_ inscribe the item on the program of the legal committee. It is an item which 
_ will be taken up in due course when the secretariat feel they have something 
_ to offer to the committee. There is a question as to whether or not it falls 
_ within the proper scope of ICAO. ICAO deals with air space and there is a 
_ question as to whether or not outer space can be described as air space or as 
_ Space that would be usable for what is known as aircraft. However I think 
_ we can rely on the legal committee of ICAO to sort out the technicalities. 

_ -Mr. KNow.es (Winnipeg North Centre): A few days ago I asked a question 
on this subject in the House of Commons and I wondered what heading Hansard 
_ would put on it. It is always interesting to see what headings they dream up. 
_ They solved the question quite easily. They just called it external affairs. 
Perhaps we are looking into the future, but the future keeps getting closer. 
_I think the desirability of coordinating the moons which we put into the sky 
_ and the question of outer space travel may come upon us sooner than we expect. 
( Mr. Montcomery: I suppose there is a question as to when we are tres- 
7 passing. 

: Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): And the question as to when 
does space become outer space. 

; 

4 _ By Mr. Holowach: 

4 _ Q. In connection with this assessment made in respect of the rental of 
a building, did you say the other nations also contribute or is this solely a 
Canadian gesture?—A. All countries who are members of ICAO contribute to 
its funds, but we alone as a host country make a special contribution which is 
approximately equal to the interest charges which were included in the rent. 
e @. How much space is involved? I see that the rental is over $200,000. 
oS 87,500 square feet. 

4 By Mr. Patterson: 

; @. How many nations belong to this organization?—A. Mr. Irwin informs 
“me there are 71 or 72. 

: By Mr. Cannon: 

—_ Q. I would like to ask a question in respect of the small item appearing 
‘on page 195. It is the item of $7,500 to provide for a payment to the Inter- 
‘national Civil Aviation Organization in part reimbursement of compensation 
paid to its Canadian employees for Quebec income tax for the 1956 taxation 
-year.—A. I think Mr. Irwin explained that in his comments. It was one of 
the matters which was irritating the organization—and I think “irritating” is 
the right word to use. In their effort to keep employees, Canadian and others, 
‘on an equal Status, they had decided to pay equalization compensation to 
80774-9-—3 
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the Canadian employees because those employees had to pay the Quebec 
income tax. We reimbursed ICAO for the amount of compensation which they ~ 
have to pay to those employees. 

Q. Is that a continuing expense?—A. It is as long as the income tax 
situation exists. 

Item agreed to. 


International Civil Aviation Organization— 

Item 111. To provide for a payment to the International Civil Aviation Organization 
in part reimbursement of compensation paid to its Canadian employees for Quebec 
income tax for the 1956 taxation year, $7,500. 


By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. I presume this item of $7,500 is the item paid to the province of Quebec 
in connection with the income tax?—A. Yes. It is approximately the amount | 
these Canadians have to pay. It is not quite the full amount. It is a very 
complicated formula. However it is approximately the full amount and it is 
satisfactory to ICAO. 

Item 111 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: Items 112 and 113 will stand until Thursday afternoon. 

Item 114 has been agreed to. 


Item 115. To provide for the Canadian Government’s Assessment for Membership in 
the Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration in an amount of $210,796 — 
U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent in Cana- 
dian dollars, estimated as of December, 1956, which is, $203,155. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. What is this IGCEM?—A. Inter-Governmental Committee for European 
Migration. . 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Where do these people migrate from?—-A. This is for assistance in q 
the movement of migrants to new homes overseas and those immigrants who ~ 
are able to meet immigration requirements. There is a task involved of © 
transferring some three million people, organizing suitable services, language ~ 
classes, and the shipping facilities which are needed to facilitate migration — 
on the desired scale. The Canadian government has contributed towards the ~ 
administration budget of this organization. The country which receives the 
migrants pays the operating expenses. In some cases where the migrants 
come to Canada and particularly in relation to the Hungarian refugees it was 
of assistance. The operating expenses of transporting these refugees would be > 
borne by our Department of Immigration and not the Department of External © 
Affairs. This is our contribution to the administrative expenses of this 
organization. 

Q. What other countries contribute to this?_A. I am afraid I do not have ~ 
the list with me. g 

Q. There are a number of countries who make contributions?—A. Yes. @ 

Q. Is there any overlapping between the work of this organization and, 
for instance, the work being done in bringing in the Hungarians to Canada?— } 
A. Well, as I say, this organization did assist in making the arrangements for 
some of the Hungarians who came here. They cooperated with our Department ; 
of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Mr. McCLEAvE: What happens when the immigrants want to go back? 


By Mr. Montgomery: 
Q. Is there one head office, or are there several offices in various countries? 
—A. There is just the one office. 
Q. Where would that be?—A. In Geneva. 
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% By Mr. Jung: 
- .  Q. I understood you to say, Mr. Matthews, that this was just for refugees. 
a Is it for other people who want to come here? 
" By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. What happens to the immigrants as I said before who want to go back? 
_—A. Iam afraid that is a problem which is not dealt with by our department. 
_ It is dealt with by the Department of Citizenship and Immigration. I cannot 
- answer that question, I am afraid. I think this organization deals with people 
_ who do not technically qualify as refugees, or at least, in part, it will deal 
_ with people who are not technically refugees. IRO deals only with those 
-’who meet the technical qualifications. 
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By Mr. Jung: 
@. Then persons who are desirous of coming to Canada can apply under 
_ this plan who are not refugees?—A. I do not think it is open to the individual 
to apply. There are certain groups who are destitute who are helped by this 
_ organization. 


i _ By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. This is independent of UNWRA?—A. Yes, this is European migration 
-and does not deal with those who are in the Near East. 


Item agreed to.. 


Item 116. To provide for a grant by the Canadian Government to the United Nations 
Refugee Fund, $200,000. 


y By Mr. Patterson: 

; Q. I wonder if Mr. Matthews would tell us if any attempt has been made 
or any plans have been worked out to try and rehabilitate these people. I 
_ think last year I asked a question as to the advisability of making any further 
contribution conditional upon being used for rehabilitation rather than just 
| “maintaining these camps, where according to all reports, they are deteriorating 
at an apparently rapid rate—not numerically but morally. I was wondering 
whether anything had been done, or plans made, to try to integrate them 
again into the economy.—A. This is the refugee fund you are talking about 
~now? 

-  Q. Yes.—A. The United Nations refugee fund. 


The CHAIRMAN: Item 116 is the refugee fund. 
A * By Mr. Herridge: 
ks @. I would like to ask Mr. Matthews this question: have you any idea 
_how many refugees are left in Europe to deal with?—A. I think I will let 
Mr. Irwin answer this question, because it comes under United Nations. 

 -/ Mr. Irwin: Speaking directly from memory, and I think it is correct, 
the number of European refugees in the category that has been called 
“European Refugees” is about 200,000 and in addition, there are approxi- 
mately 20,000 Hungarian refugees. ' 
es Mr. HerRRIDGE: How long have these 200,000 refugees been waiting for 
some country to take them? 


Mr. Irwin: I should think in some cases, many years. 


e By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. I can never understand why we got into such a furore over the 
Hungarian refugees and not over these people. Could not the same treatment 
be given to those who have been waiting in Europe for years to come into 
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this country? A good many people have spoken to me about that. I under- 
stand many thousands of these individuals have been waiting for somewhere © 
to go and have not been able to get a country to receive them. Here we take 
other people, and bring them in under much more favourable conditions. 
Is there a particular reason for leaving these poor people stranded at this 
time and not doing something for them?—-A. I think there was a special 
reason for doing what we did with the Hungarians in that most of them found 
themselves in a most unusual. position on account of the revolt against the 
communist regime and it was felt that if the free powers did not immediately 
do something to get them resettled, as they had endangered themselves in 
this activity, it might have had serious implications on the reputation of the 
West. 

@. I.presume it is that and I do understand it, but I have often wondered — 
why we could not extend the same generosity to these people who have been 
waiting for years for somewhere to go. 

Mr. MontTcoMeEry: I think, Mr. Matthews, the answer to Mr. Herridge’s 
question comes under immigration. . 


The WITNESS: Why they are not admitted here is something that our 
department would not decide. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. I understand this contribution is made to the organizations and not 
toward bringing people to this country.—A. No, this is to the organization. 

Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): Would it be possible for Mr. Irwin to 
give us the breakdown in the matter you raised, and what is the national origin 
of those who are still in these camps? 

Mr. Irwin: I regret, Mr. Chairman, that I da not have the answer to that 
question. I could not say what the national origins are. Perhaps as an ex- 
planation I could say how many approximately there are in camps in certain 
countries, but I am afraid I cannot give you a clue. 

Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): But that might not supply the answer. 
For instance, how many Ukrainian people left the Soviet Union, therefore 
are also refugees in that sense of the word. The information, I take it, is 
not available. 


The WITNESS: Mr. Irwin does not think that any of the material we have 
in the department shows this information. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


@. A point has been raised by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Herridge which should — 
be given a little more consideration. I think something ought to be done about 
these people who have been stranded in Europe since the termination of the 
last war. We were able to bring the Hungarian refugees with all speed, but 
on the other hand, we have this tremendous amount of humanity stagnating in 


various refugee camps centered all over Europe, without hope of ever leaving 


those camps and I was wondering whether there is anything at all that might © 
be suggested with respect to consideration being given to expediting transporta- 
tion of these people to countries where they might be able to establish them- 
selves. I can appreciate that in the Hungarian instance, there was a time 
factor but the circumstances—tragic circumstances—which face these original 
refugees were just as severe as in the case of the Hungarians. Therefore, I do 
think that something ought to be done with respect to the placement of these : 
people as early as possible. 


Mr. CarRDIN: It would be wrong to leave the impression that nothing has — 
been done for these refugees. I understand that the director of the United 
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_ Nations refugee fund has worked tremendously hard, not only to help these 
_ people to live, but also to repatriate them. There are considerable difficulties 
- in so doing. It is true that the point Mr. Herridge made is one thing, but it 
will be wrong to think that these people have not been aided in the past, and 
effort has not been made. Now, I do not recall the name of the director prior 
: to the present director, who died a year ago,ebut apparently he was a person 
3 ‘who spent a good many years in trying to solve a very serious and difficult 
A problem. 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): The argument being put up is not against 
the United Nations, which is doing everything humanly possible. Here we 
have 200,000 human beings stagnating without any hope at all. I admit, that 
it is not a matter for this committee to decide, but surely we have enough 
Christian charity in us to give some help to them, in a sense of bringing them 
over here and giving them a new chance in life. 
The WItTNEss: I think we should realize, Mr. Chairman, how much ‘is 
being done towards solving this problem. According to the paper I have 
here, in 1956, as recently as that, there were 1 million of these people. That 
_ number is now down to 200,000, of whom only 50,000 are still in the camps, 
. The others are not permanently settled but at least were able to live outside 
if the camps. So I think that the progress made has been quite remarkable. 
A Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): It is not our job to accept progress. It 
af is our job to demand more action. 
The Witness: I agree. But if it has been reduced from 1 million in 1956 to 
d. 200,000 now, then the progress is being made and let us hope it will be com- 


pletely wound up. 
s By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, is it a fact that most of these 200,000 people are unem- 
4g ployable, and that is why they may be left to stagnate where they are now?— 
-A.T should think in any program such as this, the ones who are left at the 
__ end are the ones who are the hardest to deal with, there is no doubt about that. 
Mr. HoLtowacu: I hope I did not create a wrong impression. Without 
_. detracting at all from the very fine program we have for these refugees, the 
ee. fact still remains that after all these years there are still over a quarter million 
i _ people in Europe who are stranded there. It seems to me that is the best evi- 
dence that our policy, in respect to bringing them in to more favourable situa- 
Sing tions, is still ineffective. It is a fact that the Soviet Union has made every 
4 attempt, and is still making an attempt, to bring these people back within 
_ the framework of their own country. It seems to me that if these people refuse 
_to go back there they are certainly an element that would make very fine 
citizens. I am particularly concerned about these people. I receive numerous 
letters from some of them, and for some mysterious reason we never get any 


ae 


sca a 


a action from the immigration departmeut with respect to solving this problem, 
& I wonder whether the Department of External Affairs could look into this 
_ matter more seriously, with a view to bringing some pressure, in order to 
_ alleviate this situation? 

4 Mr. CANNON: Mr. Chairman, in connection with these refugees and their 
o resettlement, or their aid, I have listened to the remarks that have been made 
ee about the deplorable fact that we are not doing enough. I think the attention 
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of the committee should be directed to the fact that the people who prepare 
_ these estimates, increased item No. 116 by $75,000 and increased item No. 117 
_ by $250,000, making a total increase of $325,000, which to my mind indicates 
that the previous administrators of the department were not insensitive or 
blind to the needs of these people. To the contrary, I think the contribution 
on behalf of our nation is considerable. I think that should be underlined. 
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Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): I think he is on dangerous ground when — 


it comes to the sensitivity of the previous administration. 


Mr. Hotowacu: In reply to the hon. gentleman, may I point out that these 


people are not particularly interested in relief. They want to be placed in a 
position where they can fend for themselves. In that regard I think Canada 
could take a leading role to maké it possible for them to do so. That is the 
point. ; 


By Mr. Macquarrie: 

Q. I note a comment here indicating that we have been unable to take 
very many of them for settlement. I wonder if we could have some indication 
as to what, in terms of persons, that has meant over the past year or so?— 
A. Apart from the 36,000 Hungarians, I am afraid we do not have any of the 
figures here, in respect to the number who have been taken into Canada. 


By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. What do the people who are directly responsible for these people say 
in respect of the problem becoming completely solved in a definite number of 
years?—A. I think they see it being reduced. Whether they see an end to this 
problem in a given time, I doubt very much. The whole group is not neces- 
sarily part of the original group who arrived right after the war. I think 
there are still new refugees arriving all the time who become the responsibility 
of the agency. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question, but I do not know 
whether it has anything to do with this department or not. In order for 
these people to be brought into Canada, do they have to establish a nationality? 
Must they have lived a certain length of time in these relief camps before 
they can be brought here, or is there a requirement of that sort?—-A. I am 
afraid I do not know what qualifications are demanded by Canadian immigra- 
tion officers before these people are accepted into Canada. I cannot answer 
your question. = 


The CHAIRMAN: I think it may be fair to point out that this may primarily 
be an immigration problem, as much as it is a problem of this committee. 
I am going to say that while I was at the U.N. the third committee there 
was dealing with the refugee problem and I recall that Mrs. Quart, who 
is our representative on that committee, was reporting each morning on the 
problems of the refugees, not only European refugees, but refugees from 
around the world. This United Nations organization is searching for ways 
and means of doing what is possible, within the framework of each nation, 
to alleviate that problem. 

Mr. Herripce: Mr. Chairman, I do think that under this item, which 
provides for refugees, we are well advised to express our opinions. There 
is a lot of discontent as a result of the fact that these people have been left 
there, some for over ten years. I have made some inquiries, and I have 
found that these people do not meet: the medical requirements. In other 
cases refugees are brought into Canada without screening, without medical 
examination, but brought in holus-bolus, and the result is evident in some 
quarters.. At the same time there is a general feeling that we have not 
treated all these people alike and on the same basis. We have not been fair 
to them. There is a feeling among some people whom I have met—not only 
people of the nationalities with which we are concerned, the ones living in 
these camps, but among other people—that it is most unfair that there should 
be this number of refugees in the camps in Europe in view of the length of 
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time that has expired since the war, and that we should make an effort to 
solve the problem of this group of people, representing, I suspect, members of 
a good many nations, as we have done in connection with the Hungarians. 


By Mr. Cardin: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Matthews could perhaps name the former high com- 
missioner?—A. Mr. Van Heuven Goedhart. : 


Mr. Carpin: I did not think we could discuss this question without men- 


tioning his name. I would like to pay a good deal of tribute to him for 


the tremendous work he has done, and for the devotion he has shown. I agree 
that a problem exists. I also agree with Mr. Herridge, that we should try 
to do what we can in the future. I think we would be wrong if we did 
not mention Dr. Goedhart’s great contribution in respect of this particular 
problem. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: I will join you in that and admit that it is not his fault 
that the number of people coming into Canada is not greater. 


By Mr. McGee: 

Q. Does your department cooperate with the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration on this matter?—A. In regard to questions concerning who 
should be admitted into Canada, that is their problem and not a problem of 
the Department of External Affairs. The operation of the organization to 
which we contribute is our problem. We do not say who, of this group, 
should be allowed into Canada. 

Item agreed to. 


Item 117. Contribution to the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, $750,000. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

Q. Mr. Chairman, this vote deals with one of the danger spots in the 
world—the Middle East. I have had the opportunity of seeing one or two 
of these refugee camps in which Arabs are housed. It-was a most devastating 
experience. I have never seen human misery such as I have seen in these 
camps. There has been one question in my mind. I was never satisfied in 
my own mind that the amount of money that was being contributed through 
the United Nations to the refugees was actually reaching them. I was never 
satisfied in my own mind that the number of refugees reported to the U.N. 
was the actual number of refugees in existence. I think the amount of money 
which is allotted, per head, to the refugees is $250, which is a pitifully small 
sum. Could we have some information in regard to whether or not this entire 
amount of money is being expended for these refugees?—A. The organization 
is under the direction of a very trusted representative of the United Nations, 
Mr. Harry Labouisse, and as far as I know, or have heard, the money, while 
it is pitifully small, as you say, is being spent for the benefit of those people. 


Q@. May I make this point clear. I am not making any allegation against 
any United Nations officer, I think I know the job they are doing—A. Nor the 
organization which he administers. 

Q. Nor the organization. I have been led to believe, and from fairly 
responsible sources, that all the money that is allocated to the refugees is not 
reaching them, and that certain nations are taking advantage of the generosity 
of the United Nations and perhaps fingering-off a certain amount of money 


_ which should have been going to the refugees, but was not reaching them. 


There is an audit made in respect of this fund, and I think Mr. Watson Sellar 
is one of the auditors. I wonder if Mr. Matthews has a report concerning the 
audit made in this connection?—A. I do not know if we have such a report. 
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I am sure if there is an audit in connection with this fund among our papers 
in the department that it would be available. I would be glad to have a search 
made to see if there is anything of this kind. 

I think most of the aid is turned over in the form of food or goods, but 
not in the form of cash. If there was a leak it would be in the form of food 
which might have been misappropriated, it would not be cash itself. 


By Mr. Patterson: f 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Matthews would give me an answer to the question I 
raised on the wrong item? Have you any plans or projects to rehabilitate these 
people instead of maintaining them year after year after year under those 
conditions which Mr. Stewart claims are deplorable?—A. I do know that one 
of the great worries of that organization has been the very slow progress in that 
respect. I think the slow progress results from two factors. One factor is that 
the first money you get must be used to provide a minimum amount of food to 
keep the refugees alive, and the total amount of money received by contribu- 
tions has never met the full requirement. The other factor is, to work out 
rehabilitation schemes it will mean many major developments in the countries 
of that area. As I understand it, although I am no expert in this field, there 
have been difficulties in developing the cooperation needed to work out these 
projects, and the amount of money that is left over after keeping these people 
alive is not great. 

Q. Of course, there is that other situation which you mentioned in regard 
to the inability to secure cooperation. But from this point of view, if this money 
is not sufficient to work out some plan of rehabilitation, then we should get that 
amount increased and rehabilitate these people rather than spend this smaller 
amount each year, just keeping them there under those conditions. I suppose 
it is the attitude of the Arab countries towards the whole situation that is hold- 
ing up development.—A. It has always been felt that the appeals for funds 
for this organization have had a very limited effect. 

Q. But what I had in mind is that it would be better for us to spend five 
or ten times this amount now and get these people taken care of rather than 
spreading it out year after year, not doing anything for them.—A. To have a 
real effect, all the contributors would have to be ready to increase in this 
proportion. 

Q. Has that aspect been considered at all?—-A. Every year at the United 
Nations there is a pledging conference where all the countries are asked to 
contribute, and where all the organizations state their case in no uncertain 
terms as to what the needs are year after year. The contributions are made 
on a voluntary basis and not on an assessment basis for this particular project. 

Q. Is the case just put to them on the maintenance aspects of the problem, 
or is there discussion with a view to trying to effect some permanent settle- 
ment?—A. Yes. I know that the organization has worked out very elaborate 
schemes of what kind of thing might be done to effect a permanent settlement; 
but as I say, there are two factors which hinder progress; one is the financial 
and the other is the political. 


By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. On that point I would like to ask Mr. Matthews whether it is not a 


fact that most of these refugees under item 117, Palestine refugees—if nearly © 


all of them are not Arabs?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the only place where can resettle them would be in other Arab 
countries.—A. Yes. 

Q. As the most logical place to resettle them?—A. Yes. 

Q. And has it not had the effect that the Arab countries want to keep 
these refugeee camps going in the very unsatisfactory condition in which they 
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ae now. in order to use them for propaganda purposes, and that they also 
4 say that when they get the Jews out of Palestine they will move these people 
back there. Isn’t that a political problem?—A. I am not an expert in that 
field. i 5 


@. I have read it and I wondered how much truth there was in it.— 
_ A. You may read statements to that effect as well as many on the other 
a side. To assess one or the other we could have a member of our Middle East 


_ division come here and discuss all those aspects with you. I would not care 
_ to do it myself. 


- 


. - Q. There is definitely a political problem there apart from the economic 
- one.—A. Yes. The Arabs recommend that the proper place to settle these 
_ people-is in their original home. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Has the state of Israel signified its willingness to assist to a degree 
- in some supervision of these projects?—A. Just where the negotiations are, 
‘s I do not know. But I would be glad to arrange to have one of our experts 
_ from the Middle East division come here and discuss the topic with you if the 


a 


_ members of the committee so desire. 


is 
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i _ Mr. Cannon: Anyway, the problem exists, and I think we should make our 
_ contribution to help them out. 
yy Mr. Patrrerson: I am not opposed to this amount, but I am opposed to a 


~ continuation of this item year after year when we are not doing any good 
_ because the problem is still there. Possibly it is increasing rather than 
diminishing. That is why I raise the question. It may be more a matter of 
a policy than administration. I may be asking my questions in the wrong place, 
& but certainly I am of the opinion that something ought to be done or some 
_ drastic action taken to try to clean up this situation. 


ae Mr, HERRIDGE: Are we not doing the best we can under circumstances 
_ over which we have no control, hoping for some improvement? 

E _ Mr. Patterson: It may be in that same connection that if we withdraw 
) 


_ these amounts of money, it might tend to solve the problem. 

a Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): If we did so, thousands of people would 
" probably die. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Or start a war! 

Item agreed to. 


Item 118—To provide for the cost of Canada’s participation as a member of the 
international commissions for supervision and control in. Indo-China including author- 
ity, notwithstanding the Civil Service Act, for the appointment and fixing of salary 
rates of commissioners, secretaries and staff by the Governor in Council, $546,930. 


. The CHAIRMAN: We have with us Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bauer of the Far East 
_ division. These gentlemen are prepared to answer questions. Is there a 
_ statement? 
+ ‘The Wrtness: No, 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions regarding item 118? 


5 


i 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): | 
_  -Q. What sort of cooperation is the commission getting in Indo-China from 
* 


‘ the others?—A. You mean from the other members? 
a, 


M 


es Q. No, from the Indo-Chinese people, or from other members of the com- 
~ mission too.—A. I shall have to ask Mr. Rogers to answer that question which 
deals with the operation of the commission. 
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Mr. R. L. Rocers (Far East Division, Department of External Affairs): 
The governments of the countries co-operate by and large to a point where the 
commission can operate without being pointless. The degree of co-operation 
varies of course from country to country because the problems involved are 
extremely complicated and in the legal sense the signatories to the commission 
are involved to say the least. The commissions have done a’fair job with fair 
cooperation from all parties. There are of course areas of dispute in which 
cooperation could be improved. 

Mr. STEWarRT: (Winnipeg North): How many people do we have out there 
now ? 

Mr. Rocers: About 160 including the military. 

Mr. Hotowacu: There is little hope that our obligation may be terminated 
within the next reasonable amount of time. Or, how long is this commission 
going to function there. 

Mr. Rocers: Nobody can be sure of it; but it is less a case in the immediate 
future of terminating the undertaking than of reducing it to a small scale. We 
have already done this in Cambodia and we have hopes of being able to do it 
soon in Laos, and perhaps we shall be able to effect some reduction in Vietnam 
too. But whether we shall be able to withdraw completely is something which 
I do not think anybody would like to guarantee because this again is a case 


where you have a number of governments involved and there are certain © 


obligations, and you would have to obtain their consent. 

Mr. CANNON: The few countries that are carrying that burden are Canada, 
India and Poland, are they not? And in connection with the question which has 
just been asked as to how soon the work may be terminated, has any thought 
been given to the idea that these three nations who are now carrying the 
burden might be replaced by three other nations? Why should these three con- 
tinue to carry it and be involved particularly? 

Mr. Rogers: The three countries now serving were chosen at the Geneva 
conference on Indo-China and the only way to change it would be to reconvene 
that conference. I think that would be very difficult since there are several 
of the participants who might not want to attend another conference on the 
subject. 

Mr. CANNon: I am not sure you are right when you say the only people 
who could make a change would be a new Geneva conference. It seems to me 
that the United Nations or some other organization might do it. 

Mr. Rogers: This arrangement was made completely outside the United 
Nations. 


Mr. CANNON: Anyway, it is just an idea! 

Mr. Junc: She might, if Canada were to withdraw? Could she not do so? 

Mr. Rocers: We could withdraw if we did not mind treading on people’s 
toes. We can only withdraw by consent unless we are willing to risk offending 
a number of people. 

Mr. McCLEeAvE: Whoever set it up does not meet now. They have just 
given us the job to do and then disappeared. 

Mr. Rocers: That is one way of putting it. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: Have the living standards or the development of the people 
improved since this commission has operated? 


Mr. Rocers: The commissions are responsible for overseeing the cease-fire — 


‘agreement. They are not responsible for welfare. 
Mr. Herripce: I wondered if there has been any improvement. 
Mr. Rocers: I think there is. In the absence of hostilities a little more 
effort has been able to be put ii.to or devoted to reconstruction. 
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Mr. HERRIDGE: Where are the funds coming from for that reconstruction? 
Mr. Rogers: A large part comes from the United States—the largest part: 


the French of course are giving support and some of the other countries. 


Of course the people north of the demarcation line of Vietnam are presumably 
getting their support from the other side. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: What form does it take—that assistance for reconstruction? 

Mr. RoGers: Sometimes capital assistance and sometimes in the form of a 
great deal of technical assistance for the building of factories, rehabilitated 
roads, and other facilities. And then we in Canada particularly under the 
Colombo Plan make an effort to bring students from these countries to Canada 
where they can use our French speaking educational institutions. 

Mr. CANNON: For how many years have we acted on that supervisory 
commission? 

Mr. Rocers: Since 1954. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): If we are helping to keep the 
peace out there I do not think it is very much money. 

Mr. HoLowacu: I agree with Mr. Knowles that we are certainly desirous 
of maintaining the peace and making a worth while contribution towards 


- doing so; but the point here is that many people in the country are very 


economy-minded and I was just wondering about the merit of a program 
which does not seem to have any end. I think _we ought to make our contribu- 
tion consistent with the contributions of others towads a solution of this 
problem, but in this case it looks as if Canada is contributing money to some- 
thing which would seem to have no end. 


Mr. RoGeERS: It is not the three countries alone that are bearing this burden. 
There are four countries which pay a large proportion of the expenses: they 
are the United Kingdom, France, the Soviet Union, and communist China. 


In addition to this, the countries which are hosts to the international commis- 


sions pay their local expenses, 


Item agreed to. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I think it is a good investment. 
The CHAIRMAN: There are other items which have been allowed to stand. 


- But before we go back to them let us deal with the supplementary estimates 
and the further supplementary estimates. 


Item 617—Canadian participation in the work of the European productivity agency 
of the Organization for European Economic Cooperation, $20,000 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. May we have an explanation of that long title? What is that agency 
doing?—A. I have a long paper here that I can read to the members of the 


committee. I am not familiar enough to summarize without reading it. 


The European Productivity Agency (EPA) is a subsidiary of the 
Organization for European Economic Co-operation. As such the EPA 
prepares, co-ordinates and disseminates information on technical educa- 
tion and production methods with a view to improving and making more 
efficient the industrial practices within member countries. Since its 
establishment in 1953 the EPA has been instrumental in the carrying 
out of activities which have ranged from formal exchanges of informa- 
tion to practical research in production problems and industrial relations. 
While occasionally the usefulness of specific projects may have been 
questioned, there has been little criticism of the value of the agency 

- itself and, in fact, there is ample evidence of its success thus far in 


= achieving the aims which its members are seeking. 
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Canada has not played any substantial role in the agency partly 
because of its predominantly European character and partly because 
of the more limited nature of the associate membership which Canada 
has in the OEEC. On frequent occasions, however, the European 
members of the EPA have requested direct Canadian participation in 
certain activities which the agency sponsors and in a number of cases 
such participation has taken place. More recently, the program of the 
EPA has included greater emphasis on the needs of under-developed 
areas and the EPA is expected to extend the use of its facilities to non- 
European nations-in such categories, which will tend to broaden the 
degree of Canadian interest in the agency itself. 

I do not know if that gives sufficient explanation to the members. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does that suit the wishes of the committee? Do you wish 
to ask more questions of Mr. Matthews now? 


By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. It is a special agency of the OEEC?—A. Yes. 
Q. Does Canada belong to the OEEC?—A. It is an associate member of 
the OEEC. . 


Q. And you were saying that a certain amount of the money used by EPA | 


is used to help under-developed countries?—A. It is just recently that they 
have expanded to that field. 

Q. So we are making indirectly a contribution to help fey a | 
countries?—-A. Yes, that is right. 

Item 617 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We now come to Further Supplementary Estimates (2), 
item No. 778. 


Item 778—To provide for an additional advance to the Working Capital Fund of 


the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization in an amount of © 


$4,800 U.S., notwithstanding that payment may exceed or fall short of the equivalent 
in Canadian dollars, estimated as of October, 1957, which is $4,653. 


The WITNESS: This is an additional advance to the Working Capital Bor 
of UNESCO. Each of the specialized agencies need a working capital fund very 


largely for the purpose of carrying them on while awaiting the annual contri- — q 


butions of the member countries. Expenses start at the beginning of the year 
but, unfortunately, the contributions in many cases trickle in over the year, 
but in most organizations it is practically 100 per cent paid by the end of the 
year. The Canadian share of that working capital fund has been increased 
by this amount, and to keep our payments in order and our financial relation- 


ships up to date, it is necessary for us to make this additional advance. As_ 


the Chairman pointed out, it is regarded as an investment or a loan. 


By Mr. Montgomery: ae 

Q. Is this sort of a revolving fund?—A. A working capital fund. It 
gives them money to carry on their activities while waiting for the annual 
contributions to come in. Their fiscal year begins on January 1, but many 


of the countries because of budgetary procedures will not be able to pay their 


actual contributions until later on in the year. 


Q@. Has Canada made a contribution?—A. I am ‘not certain what our — 


original contribution was. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. It is an advance we are making?—A. It is an advance, but unless they | 


decide: to reduce the size of the working capital fund, or the percentage we 
should contribute to it is reduced, it will be fairly permanent, as long as 
UNESCO operates. 
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By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. I would like to have an answer to my question as to how much the 
_ previous payments ‘were.—A. What our total payments have been into this 
working fund? 
~ @. Yes?—A. I am afraid we will have to bring that figure to a later 
- meeting. 

Item 778 agreed to. 


ag Item 97. Representation Abroad—Capital—Construction, acquisition or improvement 
is { of buildings, works, land, equipment and furnishings, and to the extent that blocked 
* funds are available for these expenditures, to provide for, payment from these foreign 


ue currencies owned by Canada and provided only for governmental or other limited 
ea purposes, $2,161,775. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


@. Would you explain what is meant, under capital expenditures, in this 
particular field of representations abroad. Are those improvements? 


a Mr. Matcotm Grant (Supplies and Properties Division, Department of 
_ External Affairs): Actually the total fund is $2,161,000. It is broken down into 
_ three groups which were described by Mr. Leger in his statement to the com- 
e mittee. Of that total of $2,161,000, $255,000 were for the purchase of office 
furnishings and equipment including security equipment. $1,251,000 was for 
we the acquisition, construction and improvement of properties abroad, and 
$654,000 was for the acquisition of furnishings and equipment for residences 
ae abroad and for staff quarters. Mr. Leger’s statement also states that in 1957, 

with 61 posts, we own 51 properties comprising 18 official residences, 12 
~ chanceries, 3 residence building sites and 18 staff quarters. In addition, the 
department rents 113 properties consisting of 34 official residences, 46 
_ chanceries and 33 staff quarters and is responsible for the furnishing of 26 
_individually-leased staff quarters. Therefore, at the present time, we have a 
direct interest in the maintenance and furnishings of 190 properties abroad. 


Mr. Montcomery: Has that been broken down to show how much is to 


ee 
fs 


E- be spent individually on each property? 
i : Mr. Grant: Our estimate gives the detailed changes. . You will note 


_ these figures are broken down into two headings, operation and capital. 
_ Operation is the general maintenance and upkeep, whereas capital is the 
_ Capital expenditures for items required such as furnishings and equipment. 
Fe 


z * By- Mr: Cardin: 


He Q@. Has any decision been reached concerning the construction of the 
4 residence _on the property which the department owns in Rome?—A. No. 
e That is a question which, as you know, has been pending for a long time in 
ra the department and has not yet been considered or even laid before the 
i. government. 

a 

: By Mr. Cannon: | 

el Q. Has any decision been taken concerning a new residence for the 


a 


_ ambassador in Dublin?—A. One has been purchased. 


a . Mr. Cannon: I am glad to hear that, because when I was in Dublin in 
i 1955 the ambassador was very anxious that something be done about it. 
as | 
oa By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

a _ Q. Has any decision been made concerning the acquisition of the property 
Be in Jerusalem in the event that it is decided that eventually Jerusalem will be 


' the capital of Israel?—-A. We always try to rent property wherever we may 
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be until the official decision is taken as to the site of a capital. In the mean- 
time as mentioned the other day, there is not a resident head of mission 
there so that there is a smaller property rented for the charge d’affaires. 

Q. I was thinking in terms of the future. Perhaps sometime, the 
embassy will be removed to Jerusalem, and will it not be a wise investment to 
get some land in that city now with the prices as they are?—-A. The problem 
is that there are so many countries where we have immediate needs. It 
takes time and effort of individuals and money to carry out all these things, 
so we concentrate on the ones which are pressing. 


@. I can well understand that. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q@. It is stated here that the unallotted amount has been decreased by 
$100,000. Is there any unallotted amount now? I cannot see any.—A. The 
amount that was originally in for unallotted amount was $700,000. 

Q. Where would we find that in the estimates?—A. It is one of the 
parts making up the item “acquisition, construction and improvement of 
property”. It is not a separate item in the estimates? 

Q. It is not designated to fall as an unallotted amount.—A. No, but in 


compiling the amount needed for the acquisition ane construction that is 
one of the items that is included. 


@. It seems to me that last year there was a great deal of discussion 
over that unallotted amount, was there not, in the committee?—-A. Yes,.there 
was. : 


Q. I was just wondering seeing we had a change in administration since 


that time—a change in government—whether that might have been wiped out. 


altogether. 
Mr. HerripGe: I rather expected that. 


Mr. PaTTERSON: I expressed myself last year as in favour of having a 
sum on hand or in the estimates. I think the understanding is that if a situa- 
tion arises where a suitable property comes on the scene, then there should 
be an amount so that you can go ahead and purchase it. I was in favour of it 
at that time but I know that members of another group on this committee were 
very vocal in their assertions that there should not be given a blank cheque to 
anybody? 

Mr. CANNON: They will probably change their minds when they change 
positions. 


Mr. PATTERSON: It is possible that Mr. Matthews does not want to make any 


comment on that but perhaps the chairman would like to. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will do the very best we can. 


Mr. McGEE: Is it in order to ask such questions as this because I am new 
to all this. In this business of keeping up with the Joneses on an international — 


basis; who are the Joneses in this case? What is our term of reference in regard 
to the size and extent of our embassy operation in a given country? 

The WITNESS: Well, the nature of the representational activities varies 
greatly from country to country and the pattern had been set long before 
we ever had a diplomatic mission. We do not make any effort to keep up 


with the kind of mission a very great power will have. We do feel we have to ; 
do something which is a credit to Canada and not a discredit to Canada. We 


do our best to form a judgment in each individual case as to what is needed 
in that particular country. It is obvious in a city such as Paris that you must 
have a higher standard than required in the countries where social heseteee are 


not quite of the same degree. Saye : aie 
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Mr. McGee: I was interested in Ireland. The ambassador there was 
not happy. 


Mr. Cannon: No, he was not happy. I felt that Canada was able to do 
better for her ambassadors than she was doing at that time. 

Mr. McGerE: What was the basis for your criterion? I hope I am not out of 
order in asking this type of question. This business facinates me because of the 


_ looseness of the terms of reference. It seems to me it calls for some explana- 


tion in the light of an opinion expressed by an individual such as yourself, or 
an ambassador, for that matter. 


Mr. CanNoN: I would not like to express an opinion for the ambassador. I 
just told you what I felt, as I recalled it, and I recall it pretty well. The house 
that he was ledged in was not a comfortable house at all. It was not even a 
middle class house, I would say. It was not the kind of house you or I would 


_ like to be lodged in. I thought we should have done better than that for a 


representative of Canada. 


The WITNEss: I think that most Canadians who have visited Dublin feel the 
same way you do. It was a house we purchased during wartime and everyone 
felt it was inadequate and undignified for a Canadian ambassador to be housed 


_in. Therefore, we looked for a new one and fortunately have been able to buy 


one. 


By Mr. Fairfield: 
Q. I see under “Consulates” that we have eight consulates in the United 


_ States. In regard to the consulate in New York, for instance, it represents 


uf 


| 


quite a large rise in these estimates over the previous year. In fact it is a 
great deal more than that which is involved in regard to some diplomatic mis- 
sions in other major countries. Is there any explanation for this?—A. You are 
talking about the operational side of it? 

. Q. Yes——A. The staff required to operate the consulate in New York is 
far larger than the staff required in most of our diplomatic missions, and the 
volume of work is far heavier. Another item which causes the increase is the 
cost of living in New York, which is very much higher. This includes all your 
rentals and offices. It also includes all the allowances you must pay on account 


' of the high cost of living in New York. It is a much larger operation and a 
_ more expensive situation than almost any of our missions. There are only a 


handful that have as big a staff. 

Q. Yes, but it has increased by nearly $200,000, and the staff has only 
increased by seven.—A. I am sorry, this gets us back into another item. I am 
trying to find it. 

Q. I am sorry, I thought it was the same. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 
~ Q. Mr. Chairman, under capital expenditures for all these items, I take 


it that it is for the purchase of furniture, equipment, and repairs to buildings? 


—A. The capital? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, and the purchase of buildings, property, land, or con- 


_ struction of buildings. 


Q. I see items here for Czechoslovakia and Denmark. The point I would 
like to get at is, who decides what shall be necessary ‘Take the item of $3,145 
in the case of Czechoslovakia last year.. Does your department send engineers 


_ from Canada to go around to these various places and assess what should be 


done, and what should be paid, or do you depend on the staff of these various 


- posts for this information?—A. We start off by getting a recommendation from 


the head of each post as to what should be done. That recommendation is 
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received in the department and is gone over by our Supplies and Properties 
division. They can also get reports. We have a new inspection service and 
we hope every three years to cover every post with an inspection. We have 
not yet been operating for three years so some posts are not covered; but the 
Supplies and Properties Division can go to the inspection service to get their 
opinion, if they see an item which they feel should be questioned. The assess- 
ment is made as to what is reasonable to put in the estimates when it comes 
to the actual expense or implementing of this program it may be an operation 
of a kind which will need an engineer, or it may be an operation of a kind 
that someone from our Supplies and Property division will go and examine. 
If it is just a small item, we will leave it to the post to look after. 


Q. For the last year you have been considering the estimates which you 
will be putting in for 1958-59?—A. Yes. These were prepared about a month 
or six weeks ago. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


_ Q. Could you tell us the relationship between the permanent mission to 
the United Nations and the offices in Switzerland and the permanent mission 
to the United Nations at New York? In each case I would suppose that their 
activities would have to do with the United Nations programs. I think I know 
something of the duties of the permanent mission in New York, but how about 
Switzerland? And in addition, what efforts are being: made to make sure that 
there is no overlapping of these things? I notice on page 26 with respect to 
the permanent mission in Switzerland you have an increase in the operations 
to the extent of $39,000 and I wondered how you would account for that?— 
A. Perhaps I might answer your question in part: certain of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations have their headquarters in Geneva where they 
use the old League of Nations building which was taken over by the United ~ 
Nations when the United Nations was established. There are also a great 
many United Nations conferences held there. So as result each member 
country has to maintain a permanent mission there to look after these activities 
which take place at Geneva. 

The general assembly, the security council, and the laa part of United 
Nations activities take place in New York, so it is necessary to have a permanent 
delegation at New York also. 


Q. There is no overlapping at all of services rendered?—A. Oh no, there 
is no overlapping. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Would there not be merit in trying to carry on all the work of the © 
United Nations in New York rather than having two separate headquarters — 
as it were?—-A. I do not think so. I think they are pretty well divided. It is 
only natural that European countries would like to have some of the activities 
centered in Europe. In the same way, other specialized agencies such as ICAO 
are located in Montreal. Another good reason for having them in Geneva — 
is that there was the international building there which was transferred from 
the League of Nations to the United Nations, and it is suitable for international — 
meetings of this kind. > 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. It is located in a very appropriate country in Targus. mafhioxves: 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? : 
The WITNESS: There is one point which I would like to refer to. Actually 
that $480,000 figure for operations in New York included $100,000 in the event. 
of a move to Canada House which we discussed yesterday in this committee. 
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That is the explanation for the largest amount of the increase. At the time 
_ these estimates were prepared we anticipated the move and this covered the 
_ expenses of moving, which expenses were going to be very high. 


w= 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. In other words, the estimates w 
-_ which has been practically all spent? 


€ are considering now involve money 
March 31 next. 


—A. They are for the year ending 


_ By Miss Aitken: 
Q. So we won’t spend that $100,000?—A. No. 


q ~.. Item 97 agreed to. 

Item 103—Grant to the Canadian Atlantic Coordinating Committee, $2,500. 
et 

- Des By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

7 Q. What is this committee?—A. This is an item that I had to ask be stood 


_ ‘Over until today because I was not familiar with the grant to the Canadian 
: Atlantic Coordinating Committee. This committee resulted from the forming 
a _ of an international committee, the Atlantic Treaty Organization by private 
groups from all countries that are members of NATO. They recommended 
that each individual country that is a member of NATO form a national group. 
This was undertaken in co-operation with the Canadian Institute of Inter- 
_ national Affairs and the United Nations Association. 
The purposes of this association are three; to educate and inform public 
- opinion about NATO in the country of each national group; to study NATO’s 
_ Objectives and activities, and a broader policy to promote solidarity between 
a the peoples of the north Atlantic area. This is done partly by arranging for 
a the dissemination of information and publications to the public in Canada, 
2 and also by arranging for Canadian participation in official groups and 
- - meetings in Canada and internationally. This is a purpose which it was felt 


_ should be supported by the government, and that is why this small item is 
_ included in the estimates. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. It is a very laudable objective and I certainly approve of the amount 
being voted but where has this organization got its headquarters in Canada 
and who are its officers?—A. The original chairman of the Canadian Atlantic 
4 Co-ordinating Committee was Mr. Edgar McInnis who is also president of 
- the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. It does not say here where 
the headquarters is but I presume it is in Toronto. 

j Mr. STEWarRT (Winnipeg North): It is the CIIA in Toronto. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. I raised this question at the last meeting. I wonder is this functioning 
- how, to your knowledge?—A. Yes it is. 
at @.And carrying on the duties and the objectives that are outlined in 
your statement?—A. Yes. 
_Q. The same as the United Nations Association; there is no report given 
_ to your department in that connection?—A. No, we make a grant to them 
and then they administer that grant. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): : 
hiv. Is.the grant made direct to the committee or to the Canadian Institute 
International Affairs?—A. Directly to this committee. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. And the activities are carried on as a separate entity from the work 
of the Institute of International Affairs?—A. Yes, and I understand they may 
use the Institute’s mailing lists and facilities to a certain extent, but it is a 
separate operation. if 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Q. The group in Europe does hold fairly frequent conferences and this 
Canadian portion is affiliated with the European one?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. We were advised the other day that national conventions are held by 
the United Nations Association—at least they were conducted periodically. 
Is there such a thing in this organization?—-A. I have not heard of any 
national convention of all members. I have not heard of such a meeting. 

Q. I wonder if there are branches the same as the United Nations Associa- 
tion in different parts of Canada?—A. I do not think so. I think it is more 
the disseminating of literature and calling of meetings of interested persons. 
I could not be sure of that but I do not think there are branches. 

Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): I think it is an off-shoot of a British 
organization. I was suspicious that the foreign office was subsidizing it; and 
when the foreign office subsidizes anything, I get very worried. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. It is a very small amount, but Iam wondering if this is still operating, 
what the procedure is and so on?—A. It is definitely still operating. 
By Mr. Macquarrie: 
Q. Have you any idea as to how many people are involved as members 
or associates?—-A. No. I do not have any information on that. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Q. Would it not be a legitimate request to ask this organization to provide 
a report so that it may be examined by this committee on a future occasion?— 
A. I think the department could provide a statement as to what it does, but 
I do not think it is customary where a grant is made to an organization, to ask 


that organization to account for all of its activities We only contribute a part } 


of their finances. Did you have in mind that they be made subject to audit 
by the Auditor General? 

Q. No. However, as a matter of courtesy, the organization might let the 
department know what precisely it is doing—A. I wonder if it would meet 
your suggestion if we asked them to give us a brief summary of their activities 
which we could read when the next series of estimates are being considered? 

Mr. Cannon: Any organization must have a statement of its expenditures. 
They could give us that statement and at the same time give us a statement 
of their activities. 

Mr. Herripce: And also the names of their present officers. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. If this is a regular vote year after year they do not make a yearly 
application for a grant?—A. Most of the people who get grants write in when 
the time comes. ; 
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~ Q. It could be carried on year after year and perhaps the sum is not used 
for that purpose?—A. I think it is looked at too closely in the departments to 
have that happen.’ 
Item agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN: This brings us to an end as far as our meeting today is 
concerned. 


Item 94 stands. 


As I mentioned earlier, items 112 and 113, dealing with the International 
Joint Commission will be taken up tomorrow at 3 o’clock when General 
McNaughton will be here. 


Mr. CarDIN: Will we have an opportunity of questioning the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs again? 


The CHAIRMAN: I doubt it, at least until after Christmas as he is leaving 
tomorrow. 


Mr. PATTERSON: I thought the understanding was that we would have the 
minister back again before he left. 


The CHAIRMAN: We were trying to arrange that, but because of the briefings 
for the NATO meetings and because of other activities, it was practically 
impossible to do that. I should point out to the committee also that Mr. Matthews 
read the statement that was prepared. The minister asked Mr. Matthews to 
read the statement and the questions were answered yesterday dealing with 
the particular items which we felt the committee were seeking. He had intended 
to come, but on very short notice, he asked Mr. Matthews to deal with that 
very problem. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Of course, I think we must recognize the fact that we 
cannot question Mr. Matthews too closely on government policy. The Secretary 
of State for External Affairs advised me that I had the opportunity here to 
question him in respect to policy. As I say, we have not had that opportunity 
this year. 
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APPENDIX A 


EXPANDED PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE CONTRIBUTIONS 


PLEDGED BY GOVERNMENTS FROM 1952 TO 1957—Concluded — 


(Sun Pace 85 or THE ANNUAL Report or THE TECHNICAL Assistance BoarD For 1956. 
U. N. Document E/2965; E/TAC/REP/97) 


(In Thousands of U.S. Dollars) 


Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 


1225 

2.0 
360.0 
500.0 
38.5 
437.5 
15.8 
751.4 
14.7 
24.0 

Byelorussian Soviet Social- : 

ISECREDUDLIC keeles sat Hai oi Restate | oe oeerees orem 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 
Cambodiasictsc: sate cntaeors 5.0 SLOG Paes ae 2.0 550: SoL 
(Canada saat ure. ete eae 750.0 800.0 1,500.0 1,500.0 1,800,0 2,000.0 
Ceylon sana osu ae 15.0 15.0 15.0 18.0 18.0 18.0 
(Intl @ tras Sica ates sates f eaters a 174.2 209.0 58.9 100.0 44.0 . 110.0 
Gnas see eet Ay eaters, 10.0 10.0 15.0 15.0 20.0 20.0 
Colombia iene hoa cote 100.0 100.0 140.0 140.0 140.0 140.0 
Costa Ricae.ss0k oo. Sk ees 5.0 5.0 6.0 G20 8.4 10.0 
(Giro ys ee ease inet ee Rarer aE 50.0 50 n0e- lt se eee we niin pee 25.0 25.0 
GSZECINGSO VeVi Ley ec Oe oye ae ee alee Matec pati aoastoa [bacon ade eters ane 69.4 69.4 69.4 69.4 
DERMARISS Ma. cee iat tee 108.6 434.3 434.3 550.2 579.1 579.1 
Dominican Republic........ 6.0 10.0 10.0 20.0 24.0 28.0: 
WIGUAC ORs ase eae Sinc e ae 6.3 6.4 6.4 10.0 9.9 11.5 
BV OG ein Slee eta eS 81.8 86.2 86.2 100.5 100.5 114.9 
WE Salvador escent «a. tenes 0.0 6.0 6.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 
LON o yo) EY coca aren eel 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 
Hin and vg. ceme etten stra 10.0 10.0 10.0 15.0 15.0. 95.0.5 
HERR Cente tetas ie, wdgeas ee 1,064.6 20725 1,207.5 1,450.4 1,450.4 1,450.4 
Germany, Federal Republic : 

CN ees Ne ae ks Sule Ser 119.0 148.8 148.8 148.8 297.6 357.2 
Greecen i tees Moanin 20.3 20.3 5.0 5.0 5.0 10.0 
Guatemala...... TGs. C55 hao es hee 10.0 

SD ia bcp nimp ns ala ire aie A oa 12.0 12.0 12.0 12.0 14.4 14.4 
TONGUDAS Cae Rota detainee 8.0 9.6 8.0 SA chin ae? Ree 10.0 
NS Ub iavad: yin tgse eee OP ay Tee eereat | PMN en renin | Renee era Re anle smi icas alec sO soy ene 5 12.9 42.6 
Teelandineicse weeks cake aie 225 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.4 Sea 
ANG Likes Seater os eel niet 2 275.0 275.0 300.0 400.0 450.0 500.0 
ETN ONE SIA arrsteiia eet shee 43.9 63.6 65.8 65.8 65.8 65.8 

LEAD Senet mene a arte een vo he Were 40.0 40.0 - 50.0 50.0 50.0 50.0 
J EEKS bbe er Cre ESN ETE 5.0 eS 14.0 13.9 28.0 56.0 
i Beet io V0 Gus Rear ther ae a a nase 1 UD Ns eee) a ee 14.0 14.0 14 Op ete eteeeeee 
MSHA esc yaa es ech eee te 28.0 40.0 50.0 27.8 50.0 50.0 
Pialyeat ine te clo twh ae f08 93.0 93.0 96.0 112.0 112.0 112.0 
SEW oFe ae ceet NE i Ee A ear Ge 80.0 80.0 80.0 90.0 90.0 90.0 
GE GAN Ni cic Dante elue tal eue tmeeen end Bee eae hae OPS ap bance ieee cies cs 5.6 5.6 
Korea, Republic of......... 5.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.5 Loe Ali 

EDKOYSH Se) Sacer aR Rom 20 2.8 2.9 1.4 1-4 1.4 
PIANOS Ce sca ooh ee 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 6.8 
Db en ithe titra agee sth a 12.0 12.0 15.0 15.0 20.0 20.0 
SMa ee eee enor) Gee ean Sat 3.0 3.6 4.0 520) 5.0 
Luxembourg 40406 a5 2 aes 255 ae DES 225 3.0 3.0 

CLICOM ERE Sie Nis Le rr 34.7 34.7 34.7 24.0 33.6 33.6 
WEGHACOM niece ails aes tiee 2.9 Pat 1.4 a 1.4 1.4 
IVE OR OG COR a cates tase tele iced Rie eed |e he izia okt a Pu ton esas) De sober esate ce uate TERS Ate eee Resale Seite eet indeed een 5.0 
Netherlands tcc¢cc. ssa te 400.0 421.0 600.0 660.0 760.0 874.0 
New Zealand ...02..0.....55 126.0 125.6 125.6 168.0 168.0 168.0 
INicanae asa ie ais. Atk 5.0 5.0 5.0 BiG) 6.4 6.4 
PNOENSAY Sens acon Sox te cnet 56.0 70.0 98.0 380.8 380.8 380.8 
LEED OSLER Ragen iy he ene 151.1 166.2 166.2 166.2 166.2 166.2 
TELAT EDD 00 ES i ore ae ae 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
(PAPA A Vics ch Vigne pardons 5.0 5.0 8.0 8.0 12.0 120-5 

CDW loeks irisdet ated als andayai|ie io‘ sie-amnle wat atein 10.0 1D OW carta nie eke 20.0 
Philippines Sse ee 50.0 50.0 55.0 55.0 66.0 66.0 
Poland... :.: +.3ei con RE lees BP es as 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 75.0 
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‘lia (In Thousands of U. 8. Dollars) 

~** Country 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Pees ee | CC a 

Mee A eh ceie Me sear AGI a ear ee tx FP ge Ses Dialga ot. ow 16.7 
Tl Seis et eer na 15.0 15.0 15.0 25.0 25.0 
JT Spe ae epoca ie OU oe Pee lena ast PN ne a eye, ron, alee ee Wises 10.0 
anne tale eae STE SIRO ES INC DIREC ULERY ERS cae ern HEN nna mee ern 43.1 
2 eS aa a 357.3 386.6 483.3 579.9 695.9 
eee cc AR Scr 218.9 231.9 233.4 233.4 233.7 
AHR E TEASE ARAB) a teat Pi a el 11.4 11.4 11.4 11.9 (6-83 
LANG Sete ine wee Sake 34.0 40.0 40.0 40.0 64.0 
lot ies PL ESET ENE ee ee 182.0 183.6 201.5 201.5 201.5 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
StL ABS REE, ee he ae eR bee 125.0 125.0 125.0 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
LELOSR tye tn ta ee OS | aa ee ee 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 1,000.0 
United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern 
Ppelelan ier csc4 <a 1, 260.2 1,400.2 1,820.2 2,240.0 2,240.0 
_ United States of America...| 11,400.0 12, 767.1 13, 861.8 15, 000.0 14, 419.4 
UL TIR Vente hy wat 's cic eee ke 50.0 75.0 75.0 100.0 120.0 
ee Clays ae host Pete a. ka 2.0 2.0 2.0 

eVienezuela, 0225. .222 048 20.0 25.0 45.0 150.0 66.0 
he INUIT ie Sen tee pp Wap deo ii wi Niet Sees te 10.0 

IRS oe ates et Otel ae 24 Oh ed ROR iA ei sa, Eo eM 

Miroslav ia: Sea. gos 50.0 62.5 82.5 82.5 110.0 
POUR ee cee 18, 797.2 22,320.7 25, 020.6¢ 27, 666.2¢ 28, 833.7¢ 


ie * Provisional, to 30 April 1957. 
> Maximum contribution: $14 million will be 
_ Governments. The balance of $1.5 million will 
announced later. 
j ° In addition, a contribution equivalent 
_ accepted under Financial Regulation 7.2. 


paid to match the first $14 million of pledges from other 
be contributed at a reduced matching percentage to be 


to $467 was pledged by the Government of Liechtenstein and 


ANNEX II 


CONTRIBUTIONS OUTSTANDING AS AT MARCH 31, 1957 
(In Thousands of U.S. Dollars) 


Total 
unpaid 
balances 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 12, 1957 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.00 p.m. this day. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


- Members present: Messrs. Best, Cannon, Cardin, Coldwell, Fairfield, 

_~ Haidasz, Herridge, Holowach, Jung, Kucherepa, Low, Macnaughton, Mac- 

_ quarrie, Montgomery, McCleave, McGee, Patterson, Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), 
and White.—(20) 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 

_ International Joint Commission; Miss FE. M. Sutherland, Secretary: Messrs. D. 

_ G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and E. R. 
Peterson, Engineering Adviser. 


e The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and introduced General 
_ McNaughton to the Committee. 


= General McNaughton made a general statement and was questioned by 
3 Members of the Committee regarding the work of the International Joint 
~ Commission. 


er 


During his statement, General McNaughton referred to the following 
topics: 
ie Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Project. 
2 2. St. Croix River Reference. 
3. Columbia and Kootenay Rivers. 
4. Libby Dam Project. 


Committee recessed at 4.30 p.m. in response to a call from the Chamber. 
=f At 5.00 p.m. Members of the Committee reassembled and General 
- McNaughton continued his testimony. He was further questioned concerning 
: the proposed development of the Columbia and Fraser Rivers. 

} At 6.00 p.m., General McNaughton’s questioning continuing the Committee 
adjourned to meet again at 3.00 p.m. Friday, December 13, 1957. 


- J. E. O’Connor, 
' Clerk of the Committee. 
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Suny fo EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 12, 1957 
3.00 p.m. 


“al The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, if you will come to order, we will now pro- 
ceed with the committee’s work. é 
I feel certain that you are all glad that General McNaughton is able to be 
with us today and, as I mentioned yesterday about Mr. Cavell, I think the 


Same applies today, that General McNaughton is well known to the com- 
mittee and well known for his work. . 


He has prepared a statement, and I am one of those of the opinion that 
- you get more out of a statement if the man who has prepared it reads it to us. 
So I am going to ask General McNaughton to read it. He has suggested that he 
is going to commence at the Atlantic and progress westward and he suggested 
that if some question arises over a particular region, or a statement, do not 
hesitate to interrupt and ask a question. In that way you probably will get 
more out of the text and the questions. Maybe when he gets to British 
volumbia there will be so many questions we will forget about the other 
regions as we go along. ae 
Without any further remarks, except to say that we are glad to have you 
here, General McNaughton, I think the committee is looking forward to what 
you have to say. 

pee 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint 
. M Commission, called. 


~The WItNEss: Mr..Chairman, it is indeed a great privilege and not only a 
privilege but a pleasure to come before this committee because I say quite 
ankly to you and members of the committee that I believe that if it had not 
‘been for the existence of this committee and the opportunity which you have 
- given us to bring the facts of these dynamic water situations out into the 
pen, there would have been nothing left to discuss. This committee has made 
1 tremendous contribution in preserving these water resources for Canada and 
till giving us something to talk about. | 

_ Before discussing the various projects with which the commission is con- 
erned, I would like briefly to outline in general terms the financial estimates 
which are being presented to parliament for approval. 


ed States governments. 

‘The funds requested for 1957-58 make allowance for the general salaries 
increase and annual increments provided by regulation. These increases are 
: offset to a considerable extent by reductions in the cost of administration. These 
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In the vote covering studies and surveys, the request for funds for the 
Passamaquoddy tidal power project is additional this year to the projects 
listed for the previous fiscal year. 

The details of these studies will be given in my description of the several 
projects. At this point I would mention that since the estimates were prepared 
it has been found important to further develop some aspects of this work in 
order to safeguard Canadian interests and for this purpose an additional $20,000 
is required but this has been found by reducing other less urgent ‘studies in 
_ other sections, notably in the St. Croix river reference where we had provision 

‘for the sum of $50,000. 

The estimates for the St. Croix river reference in 1956-57 made provision 

for a sum of $50,000. As the work has progressed it has been found that the 


information required could be secured in large part by office rather than field — 


studies and the cost has been reduced accordingly to an estimated figure of 
$10,000 for the present fiscal year. 

Items in the studies and surveys vote show a general reduction except in 
respect to the International St. Lawrence River Board of Control and the studies 
being undertaken in preparation for a possible reference on international rivers 
flowing from the Yukon and British Columbia into Alaska. — 


As regards the International St. Lawrence River Board of Control provision _ : 


is made for the responsibilities which will devolve on that board with the 
institution of the regulation of the St. Lawrence which is forecast to come into 
effect on or about 1 October next following the raising of the power pool 
above the Barnhart dam, which is scheduled for the 1st of July. 


The item under the Yukon and British Columbia rivers studies remain at 
the amount provided for last year. 


The funds for the continuation of the studies of the regulation of the 
levels of Lake Ontario are reduced to $10,000 from $25,000. The commission has 
already received the first of two final reports from the Lake Ontario Engineering 
Board, one dealing with the regulation of the lake and the other, which is yet 
to be received, dealing with the effects of Gut dam. This item will be dropped 
in the 1958-59 estimates, as having been completed. 


I would also draw attention to the reduction of the costs anticipated in the 
studies of air pollution in the Detroit-Windsor area from approximately $62,000 
to approximately $21,000. The studies necessary to complete the report of 
the technical advisory board on air pollution are now nearing completion and 
the funds requested during this year are principally to provide for the compila- 
tion of data and the revision of previously compiled information to ensure the 
correctness of all pertinent data. 


The requirements for the mid-western watershed reference are reduced 
this year from $10,000 to $5,000 in consequence of the completion of sections 
of the engineering studies. The commission has now under discussion a further 


interim order on the apportionment of the waters of the Souris river. This will | 


be explained in detail later under that heading. 


An important service being carried out for the commission under another 
vote relates to the Columbia river reference. These studies are lagerly being — 


conducted by the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources. It 
is therefore more convenient to place the administration directly under that 
department and this arrangement has been in effect for several years. The 
commission is consulted on the use of the funds in question. 

The total expenditure proposed for authorization by parliament for the 
commission’s investigation under the columbia reference amounts to $270,000 
approximately, which is a reduction over the years of 50 per cent as the 
work of getting all this data required comes substantially to completion. 


i 


~ 
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is With your permission, Mr. Chairman, may I now turn in more detail to the 
___ progress of the commission in its various studies. 


rie | propose to take the project in sequence from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 
I start with our project furthest to the east, Passamaquoddy. 
Passamaquoddy Tidal Power Reference 
d Under the reference from the Governments of Canada and the United 
<8 4 States of 2 August 1956, the commission was directed to determine the estimated 
cost of developing the international tidal power potential of Passamaquoddy 
bay and to determine whether this cost would allow hydro-electric power to be 
produced economically. Also the commission was directed to determine the 
effects which the power from this project might have on the local and national 
- economies and to study the effects the structures might have upon the fisheries 
in the region. 

To this end the commission established two technical boards, (1) Inter- 
national Passamaquoddy Engineering Board and (2) International Passa- 
maquoddy Fisheries Board. The Canadian government undertook to provide a 
total of $300,000 to cover Canadian expenditures in relation to all aspects of 
the studies; because of the particular importance of the Canadian interest in 
the fisheries most of the Canadian effort will be concentrated on this aspect. The 
United States assumed a financial commitment of $3 million, most of which 
will be devoted to the engineering studies. 

I would mention that if the project proves feasible and is carried out, it 
has been agreed that the funds used in the present investigation will be credited 
to each country in the amount expended. 

The commission visited the area in June of this year and saw the successful 
accomplishment of test drilling operations in the sea bed in deep fast water 
of the channel where dams are required. Joint discussions were held with the 
engineering and fisheries boards in regard to their programs and in particular 
in respect of matters of joint interest to both boards where appropriate arrange- 
ments were made. 

The fisheries board will devote close and continued study to the move- 
ments and habits of the fish life both in Passamaquoddy bay and in adjacent 
waters of the Bay of Fundy where it appears the herring spawning beds are 

located. The closest cooperation between the fisheries and engineering boards 
_ is necessary in this investigation. 
The technical studies are due to end in October 1959 and they are advancing 
_ Ssatisfactorily. In a complicated investigation like this one, there may be some 
_ difficulty in bringing matters to completion by the target date which has been 
.set but I am confident that the studies are being advanced as rapidly as can 
be done effectively. The engineering board has already selected a plan of 
ha development to form the basis of their studies and the fisheries board are 
. studying this plan now to make sure that this proposal is not any less favour- 
able to the fisheries than other alternatives. I may mention while there are 
other fish too, herring is of predominant interest in that its habits may be 
interfered with by the dams required for the Passamaquoddy project. 
I have large-scale coloured plans to illustrate these projects which can 
be put up if a member wishes to see them. 
Has Meanwhile we are planning to set up a team of experts headed by two 
ee economists from the University of New Brunswick to determine the effects 
which the tidal power project might be expected to have on the economy of 
_ New Brunswick and the maritimes, both during construction and after power 
Ea _has started to flow from the generators. 
‘That investigation is being sponsored for the commission by the Department 
of Public Works. We also have the primary unit details for the turbines and 
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generators of the Passamaquoddy project, and the conclusions as to the type 
of turbine, the rate of revolution and the capacity of the individual units. 

I might mention, just to give a sense of proportion, that in the plan of 
development, which has been suggested for further study by the engineering 
board, there would be 30 power units with a combined capacity of 300,000 
kilowatts, and the average output has been calculated at 1.7 billion kilowatts © 
per year. This would mean that the 300,000 kilowatt units would be working 
at a mean capacity factor of about 673 per cent. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Macquarrie, do you have a question? 


By Mr. Macquarrie: : j 
Q. Just for my own information, who are the two economists to which - 
you referred?—A. I cannot tell you, sir, because this is under the arrangement 
of the Department of Public Works. At the moment they are consulting, in 
an endeavour to set up this board for us. 
General McNauguton: Is it proposed to use these charts for further 
explanation? 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we get too far into this, it just so 
happens that Mr. Herridge is going to be hurried for time. I think the com- 


mittee will cooperate with Mr. Herridge and myself in order that we can ~ 


study the points with reference to British Columbia today. That would suit 
Mr. Herridge and I do not think the rest of the committee would mind very 
much. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: I appreciate that very much, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. I would like to ask one question, if I may, concerning the Passamaquoddy 
project. Did you say that the survey has not yet gone far enough to indicate 
if any damage would be caused to fisheries or not? Have they discovered the 
herring beds yet? Do they know where the herring beds are?—-A. I would not 
say that they have discovered them conclusively, but the fisheries experts 
have told us, with some certainty, that there is no spawning inside the bay 
itself. The immature fish, when they hatch, and the-food on which they subsist 
and grow are both brought into the bay by the tidal currents. This is a very 
important fact. The experts lay very great emphasis on having got that in- 
formation. I think everybody connected with this investigation had a feeling 
that this project would be disastrous to the fish, but the more we have pro- 
ceeded with the studies the more it seems that it could be done without undue 
detriment to the fish life, provided that the kind of precautions that the fisheries 
authorities have in mind are carried out. I will not say that it is a conclusion. 


_It would be wrong to convey the impression that it is a conclusion. It is E 


merely a feeling that it is something that can be overcome, if for other reasons 
the decision to go ahead with the project is taken. Nut ~ 


I would say that this commission has done certain studies, in the Passa-- A 


maquoddy area, which have been reported previously and show very conclu- 
sively that this large amount of power in the tides is in fact present—it is 
there. It is no dream to talk of these hundreds of thousands of kilowatts of 
power in those tides, they are there and present. As far as the electrical 


machinery to get it out, and as far as the arrangement of machines to par- 4 


tially equalize the rate of delivery, I believe that there is no question at all 


as to whether we can ‘get over all those features. The great problem that — 
faces us is the actual work of construction, the actual question of building 
these great dams in these vast rips of tidal waters. We are up against the — 
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‘problem of building great works in the midst of that tide of 12 knots, in 
depths of water that run up to 200 feet at high tide, with something of the 
order of 50 to 70 feet of marine clay at the bottom I think that our engineering 
friends who are doing this engineering investigation will probably have to. 
_ come up with some very novel ideas before we can see our way through to 
---an economical solution of that problem there. I do not want to hold out too 
much hope, because I think realistically that we must know that these are 
er immense problems that have never been solved: 
: I would say that, as a result of my talks with the engineers and my visits 

_ with them, everybody is approaching these things in good heart, and they are 
ay mined to produce for the commission, and for the two governments, a 
completely objective report on the matter, neither pro nor con. It will be a 
- faetually correct report. It will then be up to the other authorities to take 
Ria Charge of the matter from there on to see whether we are actually going to 


a - build these works or not. 


Q. After the survey will we know that it is not likely to be an engineering 


Be impossibility, but that it may be economically so expensive that it will not be 
_ feasible?—A. That is quite right. Our early estimates on the cost, based on 
some of the early investigation, ran into something of the order of seven to 
# ten mills at the Passamaquoddy sites, and in some cases, some estimates went 


_- a good deal higher than that. _Those were projects of ten or fifteen years ago. 
» — The cost today would be 50 to 75 per cent more and perhaps higher than that. 
2 The hope is that it will be modified by the application of these new methods of 
_ geolegical surveys, and geophysical surveys, which show it for the first time. 
For the first time we have methods that really tell the engineers what the 
_ bottom is like. It is no more a case of putting down a few holes in these deep 
_ channels. They have methods of measurement, geophysical methods which give 
_ a precise indication of the problem we have got. So in place of picking a site 
~~ fora dam more or less at random, which was the case before, in earlier days, 

‘and putting in all sorts of factors for safety, the engineers will be able to pick 

this time with precision. The hope is that by a judicious selection these costs 

_ will come down. 


Mr. Montgomery: Thank you very much. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: : 
" @: We will return to the item.—A. Entirely at your service, gentlemen. 
. Pull up any item you like, and we will try to answer it. 


_ +. I wish to accommodate Mr. Herridge. 


The CHAIRMAN: While General McNaughton was making this explanation, 
I was wondering if it would be wise now to complete the Passamaquoddy 


questions and answers, and then take up the British Columbia end of the matter, 
for the benefit of the British Columbia members who are here. 
‘ The Witness: We can do that: we can take that right after this. 


ia By Mr. Kucherepa: 
robe Q. In the third paragraph on page 4 it says: 
‘I would mention that if the project proves feasible and is carried 


out, it has been agreed that the funds used in the present investigation 
will be credited to each country in the amount expended. 


Has there been an agreement, a basic agreement, on the division of costs 
f such a project?—-A. No, there has not. Perhaps this arrangement, of not 
inderwriting the defensive aspect of the Canadian investigation, and not ex- 
fending ourselves too much into expenditures at this time is due to the Scotish 
hrift of the chairman of the Canadian section. If it proves out all right, then 
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we have not lost anything. If it does not, then we have not spent a lot of 
money we want for something else. 


Q. There is a difference in the proportions; the Americans are contributing 
ten times as much, are they not?—A. Yes. 


Q. Would that same principle apply if we ‘were to begin construction?— 
A. We have made it very clear that there is no commitment as regards division 
of the result. It is a purely engineering investigation. The question of alloca- 
tion as between the countries, and the allocation of costs, will be something 
which is met at the time by those who have the facts before them. 


Q. In previous circumstances where we have dealt on a cooperative basis 
with the United States, what has been the allocation of the costs principle? 
Has it been based upon direct benefits to industry assessments, or what has 
been the basis of allocation?—-A. There has been no general rule in regard to 


the application, because in every great project we have dealt with the con-- 


siderations have been so different. And the commission has usually been 
requested by the two governments, alter our studies, to make a proposal of how 
this matter might be handled equitably and that would, I take it, be the 
intention of the governments when they get a report. And if they should decide 
between themselves in the diplomatic field to go ahead with it, it would come 
back to us again with a specific proposal as to how to set about doing it, and 
to report, and work out the new arrangements just as we did on the St. 
Lawrence. 


Q. Have you any methods of estimating the cost benefit ratio?—A. The 
cost benefit ratio is one which is worked out as a matter of routine on every 
project that comes up. Fortunately, in working on benefit cost ratios, we have 
very little difference of opinion with our American colleagues. We have a very 
elaborate system laid down as to what goes in and how it is used and so on. 


_ Q. In the past, what basis has been considered to be feasible in this regard? 
What is the ratio? Is it one-to-one, or one-to-two or one-to-five?—A. The 
way the benefit cost ratio works out, after you have made due allowances for 
what might be described an ancillary benefits give them perhaps an arbitrary 
value in terms of dollars and cents.. If you get above one, it means it is a 
beneficial project. And when you get into the hydro-electric field you usually 
expect to get something like 1.3—30 per cent better than one, or something 
much higher than that. Some of them are of course, very large. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. May I ask this—and I do not know whether it is a proper question, but 
I know General McNaughton carries a very wide range of knowledge. This is 
a little different proposition than usually you find in a water-power situation, 
is it not? Has the United States any more claim to the water that may develop 


this power than Canada has, or does the three-mile limit or the twelve-mile — 


limit come into the matter at all?—-A. No, not at all. As a matter of actual fact, 
the area of the project in Canada, if we were to look at it from the point of 


view of area—and we are looking at this map—the lighter area is the Canadian 


portion of the pool and the darker blue, down here on the map, is the American 
portion. The international boundary runs right down here, on the map. 


So that I do not think you can work it out on any basis of area or head, 
or anything else. I think it has to be looked at from the point of view that this 
project would only be possible by an equality of benefit between the two 
countries. In other words, it is inherently a 50-50 project. Unless one side 
should wish to contract out altogether, which is unlikely, that would be the 
situation. 
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Q: Thank you very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: Then, are there any further questions on the Passama- 
quoddy tidal power reference? 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

‘3 Q. Does the St. Croix river come into this at all,—the flooding of the lakes 
_. at the head of the St. Croix river?—A. No; I did not deal with the levels in 
_ this report but I will be glad to answer that question. The regulation of the 
lakes in the headwaters of the St. Croix is now pretty well established. The 
foreshore that had been flooded, has substantially been compensated for. 


@. I know about that. I have land on one of the lakes; but I was wonder- 
ing if this would be a means of raising the water above that?—-A. No: The 
engineering board, after a thorough study of the matter, have reported that 
the maintenance of the level laid down in the existing IJC orders is what they 

' Yecommend. And that is very fortunate. The principal concern in the St. 
Croix, of course, is—it is partially power and more importantly the cleaning up 
of the pollution, which is an international responsibility; and to make sure 
that the province of New Brunswick shall have whatever heads are left over | 
unappropriated. 

- Already the engineering board have recommended that the head at Mill- 

_ town, which is the lowest of the sites, should be allocated to Canada, and we 
advised the New Brunswick government at once of that recommendation. The 

2 private interests concerned have been bought out and the site is now in the 

__ possession of the New Brunswick Electric Power Commission, and it is perfectly 

= free. It is not a large site. When we get to the Columbia we shall be talking 

Es about thousands and millions of kilowatts, but this site involves only about 

10,000 kilowatts. 

f We are not too well off for power in the maritimes and every little bit 

* helps. We determined that we would not go on with this unless there was 

a balance of power. The two principal sites belong to the Americans and 

have done so for many years. There is no disposition to throw them out, even 
if it were agreed. It is something which has passed into their hands and we 
must grin and bear it. The great thing for us is to learn the lesson that if 

__we do not use our water resources then we are going to lose them. So we 

__want to save what we can out of it. 

| A point about the St. Croix which is of greatest interest to all is that we 

_ have to clean up the pollution and to restore one of the finest salmon rivers 

on the Atlantic coast. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions on the St. Croix river ? 


Saat 


By Mr. Kucherepa: % 
Q@. What is creating the pollution on the St. Croix?—A. Pollution on the 
_ St. Croix .is created largely by waste from the pulp mills, the lignin, and 
| % things of that sort. Most of those mills are American mills which have been 
be operating there for many decades. 


_ By Mr. Montgomery: 

@. They are near the mouth of the river?—A. No, they are further up. 
The pollution near the mouth of the river that we are interested in is to a 
considerable extent domestic’ pollution which interferes with the shell fish 
_ beds, lobsters and that sort of thing. I cannot tell you very much about it 
_ because I have not got the report yet. 


sor 


- matters which we have drawn to their attention. It has been a very interesting. 


and drawing the defection from duty to the notice of the competent authorities 
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: 


Q. Would not the provincial authorities have control over these matters?— ee 
A. No. The commission has direct responsibility under the treaty of 1909 _ 
article 4, which reads as follows: ny ; 


By Mr. Kucherepa: a ane fats a “ihe =f é 


: 
It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary 3 
; waters and waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on 
either side to the injury of health or property on the other. % ae 
That is the last sub-paragraph. of article 4 of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
of 1909. 
This St. Croix river is a boundary water; the boundary runs down the 
middle of it, and in consequence this treaty is what rules. It is the same as 
the St. Lawrence. 
@. What enforcement power does the commission have?—A. The commis- 
¥sion has no powers of enforcement directly. After we had a bit of experience 
in trying to think about these matters of pollution and their enforcement, we — 
decided we would advise the government not to give us any powers of enforce- 
ment. We felt that if we were to make the progress required here as well as 


are engaged in pollution study, we would have to do several things and things 


». that we could do very usefully. : 


We would have to investigate, study and arrive at a set of criteria which 
would be reasonable for control so that you could say whether the water was 
being polluted to the harm of the people and the interests or not; and then we ~ 
should be empowered by the governments to hold a watching brief over par- 14 
ticular waters which have been brought to our attention, and should we find 
pollution when we are checking these waters which come under our jurisdiction 
constantly, we should bring it to the attention of the authorities concerned. The 
point is that we should give the matter strong publicity and through the forces _ 
of public opinion set the matter right. Sls 

We have had great experience in the St. Lawrence and we shall turn 
back to that I hope before we are through. We have investigated the pollution 
of the connecting channels of the great lakes. As a result of that—as a : 
result of powers of that sort—if you should ask what ought to be done in 
the public interest, I would say that it would be the pointing out of offenders 


i 

- in connection with the channels of the St. Lawrence and other places where we 
im 

7 


who have legal responsibility under the British North America Act. We are a 
dealing with these matters and we have been able to make immense progress. _ 
Q. Who are the competent authorities to which you have referred?—-A. In 
the case down there, if the party were in Canada, it would be the province of 
New Brunswick. When it is a question of boundary waters it is partially New 
Brunswick and partially the federal government. The whole thing though — 
is not as simple as that. : a 
In connection with the channels of the Great Lakes it is the definite 
responsibility of Ontario and we have had the greatest cooperation from Premier — 
Frost. He introduced a bill setting up a commission under Mr. Snider which - 
works very closely with us. They have the opportunity to solve the only ; 
part of the problem which remains to be solved and that is the municipal one. 
We have also got the cooperation of the industrial interests concerned_— 
in the matier. Many millions of dollars have been spent in cleaning up various 3 


experience to work. without any power of compulsion whatever other than — 

that of public opinion, and it has been very effective. a 
Q. The province does have the power to enforce regulations against — 

pollution? xine 
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_ By Mr. Patterson: 
_ Q. Have you found the general reaction of the industry concerned to be 
_ favourable to your representations?—A. Yes sir. At first we were met with 
a good deal of hostility as you may well imagine, because in our first report 
' we indicated something over $140 million had to be spent to clean up the 
situation. But the various industries, including the distilling industry, which 
pours a lot of waste into the river, realized that they are dependent on good 
public relations so they do their best when they are in default; they do the 
best they can to get out from under that default as quickly as they can. So 

_ far we have only had to draw but a few problems to the attention of industry 
and we have had reports come to us voluntarily in scores of cases indicating 


immediate attention. It has been a very satisfying experience. 


. By Mr. Cannon: 


~~ QQ. In connection with the St. Croix, I understand there are paper mills 
4 there which have been installed for several years.—A,. Yes. ~ 

c - @. And-it has taken some time I understand to improve the situation 
to the extent that it is in now, in cooperating for the elimination of these 
-_wastes because of the paper mills. A method has been developed recently to 
te use lignin for industrial purposes.—A. That is right. 

= Q. So it should be comparatively easy to convince them to do it, because 
_ of this new development.—A. You would be asking me to look into a crystal 
_ ball at the moment because the report that I referred to will not be issued 
- until the 15th of this month. The commission will then give it public circula- 
_ . tion. We shall go down to the St. Croix basin some time early in February. 
_ for a public hearing and if history should repeat itself{—and I am sure it will 
 —I am perfectly convinced that we shall hear a lot of bleating from the pulp 
and paper interests to the effect that they have vested rights which did not 
: come from the various governments or the commission. But the authority is 


hi already stated in the treaty. 


us Q. So that situation has not been cleared up yet on the St. Croix river?— 
ae A. It is in the process. The rest of my remarks were directed to whether we 
have had experience, and then in connection with the channels of the Great 
> Lakes, ; 

- = The CHAIRMAN: Shall we now turn to page 26, the Columbia river reference 
__ which wili lead into the British Columbia problem? 


Mee 

. ‘The Wrrvzss: 

pe The Columbia River Reference, 1944. 

3 eee and 

¥ U.S. Libby Dam Applications, 1951 and 1954. 


_.._ The directions of the governments of Canada and the United States to study 
> ig the Columbia river were given in the reference of 9 March 1944. This reference 
concerns the Columbia basin as a whole. Before the studies were much ad- 
: - vanced the disastrous flood of 1948 occurred causing extensive damage through- 
3 out the basin particularly on the Kootenay in the vicinity of Bonner’s Ferry 
in Idaho. : . 

e: In the light of this experience the U.S. government sought to expedite 
consideration of the Kootenay and the International’ Joint Commission was 
requested to make a special interim report on this tributary with a view to 
reaching conclusions as to the dams which might be constructed and which 
would be particularly useful for flood control. 


~ 
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These studies as they were carried out were defective and incomplete in 


that they did not in fact include possible uses of Canadian flows in Canada 


which have since been shown to be very valuable to Canada. The engineering” 


report to the commission was said to be based on ignoring the boundary in the 
interest of “the best overall plan of development” that is one which would 
provide maximum advantage to the basin and on an understanding that if 
projects of advantage to the U.S. were favoured the U.S. would make due re- 
compense to Canada so as to arrive at an equitable division of benefits. 


The report recommended the construction of a large dam at a site near 
Libby, Montana, which would flood into Canada to the tail water of a dam to 
be built above the junction of the Bull river and the Kootenay. This would be 
a very advantageous arrangement for the United States because when Bull 
river dam came to be built it would place about 3.0 million acre-feet of storage 
in support of the already large storage proposed for development at Libby, the 
two storages representing almost complete regulation of the flows of the 


Kootenay from above the boundary in Canada, principally to the advantage of 


the United States. 

Without waiting for the Columbia Engineering Board’s report even to be 
placed before the International Joint Commission, the United States agencies 
took the proposals straight to Congress, thus ‘by-passing the commission and 
quoting the engineering board report as authority on which to rely for Cana- 
dian acquiescence. The board’s report never was approved by the International 
Joint Commission for the reasons I have mentioned earlier. However, Congress 
promptly approved a project estimated to cost nearly $300 million and ever 
after on this basis the United States section of the commission has referred to 
Libby as an “approved project” and intimated that the Canadian section of the 
commission should acquiesce in the project precisely “as it is presented in the 
application of the United States, but not otherwise’’. a 

The first United States application to construct this dam, filed on 12 
January 1951, proposed that the dam would be of such height as to flood to a 
depth of 150 feet at the boundary, thus appropriating this added Canadian 
head to the United States. The resultant reservoir would flood back into 
Canada a distance of 42 miles thereby substantially appropriating also to the 
use and benefit of the United States this large area of river bottom land in 
British Columbia and severing a number of established communities by a sec- 
tion of reservoir which would be raised and lowered by up to 150 feet thus 
making intercommunication by road or ferry very difficult if not entirely 
impracticable. ; 

The application stated that as recompense to Canada for these very valuable 


privileges the United States would bear the costs of clearing and would also © 


compensate British Columbia and various interests in Canada for the cost of 
the land and of the needed higway and railway relocations and the like 
including resettlement and rehabilitation of displaced persons. The commission 
was informed that no charge would be made for the benefits of Libby storage 
to the Canadian plants on the West Kootenay but this was a minor advantage 
unless a very expensive and unrequired redevelopment was carried out. 

Thus instead of providing substantial benefits to Canada it was evident the 
United States contemplated little return to Canada over the bare costs of out-of- 
pocket expenditure required for the acquisition of land to be flooded, for reloca- 
tion of facilities, and for resettlement, etc. _ 


In consequence of damages anticipated to forest, mines and railway interests Fs 
which would be adversely affected, objections were raised in parts of.. the) 


United States and opposition to the United States proposals developed. In the 
result for these reasons the application was withdrawn in April, 1953. 
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By a redesign in which the dam site was moved some miles upstream it 
appears that the United States agencies overcame the particular local objec- 
_ tions and on 22 May 1954, a second Libby application was made to the com- 
mission. — 

_ In this the essential features of the previous application, insofar as the 
effects extended into Canada, were repeated. 


However, by this time, it had become apparent that the United States views 
on recompense for Canadian resources in head and in flow would not represent 
an equitable arrangement. 


_ By this time also the possibilities of the development of the Columbia river 
to the advantage of Canada were coming into focus in the light of engineering 
information obtained. The investigations established the practicability of divert- 
ing some of the flows of the Kootenay in Canada at Canal Flats to the head- 

waters of the Columbia thereby adding over 4 million kilowatts to installed 
capacity at mean flow on the Canadian section of the Columbia above 
Revelstoke; and if the Kootenay waters so diverted were continued on into the 
Fraser something more than another million kilowatts would be added. By 
Article II of the Boundary waters Treaty of 1909 the right to make such a 
diversion in Canada was fully reserved. 


In these circumstances on the second Libby application the Governments of 
Canada and of British Columbia reserved their positions pending the com- 
_ pletion of the engineering and economic studies of the diversions. The United 
States statement in reply to the Canadian and British Columbia statements 
expressed “a favourable attitude towards provision of equitable recompense to 
Canada, through sale of power or otherwise, for the value which Canadian 
natural resources would have’: but explanations given by United States 
commissioners made it evident that the recompense which was in mind was to 
be determined in relation to the flows of the Kootenay in its natural channel. 
_. This would be a very minor compensation for the use which Canada could 
make of her natural resources by alternative methods. 


May I insert at this point that the recompense figured on this basis 
_Yrepresents a return of 7 per cent of the Canadian values. 


From the foregoing it will, I think, be apparent that the United States 
_ Libby application is now closely linked with the study of the Columbia 
as a whole. 

oy . The position that Canada is entitled to make the best use of her resources 
~ has been maintained throughout by the Canadian section International Joint 
~ Commission. Proposals to give effect to this principle were presented in the 
International Joint Commission on 5 April 1955, after the matter had been 
fully discussed in this Committee on External Affairs of the House of Commons. 


I cannot claim that these proposals were well received by our United States 
‘colleagues. This was perhaps not to be expected because the plan contemplates 
__ the use of Canadian resources in Canada for the benefit of Canada rather than 
that they should be permitted to pass to the United States to contribute to the 
economy of that country. However, at subsequent meetings of this commission 
Fe increasing interest has been indicated and finally at the meeting on 4 October 
last it was agreed that these Canadian proposals in so far at least as the 
~ diversion from the Kootenay to the Columbia is concerned would be included in 
_ the studies being carried out by the International Columbia River Engineering 
© Board. _ 

i _. In essence the Canadian section proposals reflect the position which has 
been taken consistently by the Canadian section, International Joint Com- 
4 mission that “recompense” to Canada for the provision of regulated flow would 
; 
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need to be in terms of power determined by an agreement on the basis of a 
“fair bargain for the value of the services rendered’. A bargain which indeed 
would be fair to both countries. These proposals represent a solution which is 
practicable and advantageous to Canada and British Columbia, and also, as I 
have said several times to this committee, they will provide the United States 
with great benefits, for due recompense of course, for Canadian resources; 
benefits of flood control and regulation for power, I may say, which they need 
most urgently and which it seems to us they will not be able to provide 
effectively in any other way. 


The United States section has now asked for an early meeting to discuss 


these matters and this has been accepted to take place early in the new year. 


I should perhaps mention that some months ago in an endeavour to make 
progress in relation to the Columbia and other rivers flowing across the 
boundary, and while studies continued in the commission, certain talks on the 
diplomatic level were instituted between the two countries. This is an aspect 
of course on which it is beyond my competence to report except that I would 
like to say that in these matters, as they have progressed, the Canadian section, 
International Joint Commission has, and continues to have, the opportunity to 
present information to the Canadian authorities concerned on relevant aspects 
of the matter. 


Mr. Chairman, in this general statement I have not gone into the several 
projects in any detail as I thought that with limitations on time I had best leave 


it to the members to raise questions as indicated by their specific interests a 
which I assure you I will endeavour to answer in all particulars so far as my 


competence runs. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, General McNaughton. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. I want to thank the committee very much for giving me an opportunity 
to ask four or five questions that I am particularly concerned about because 
I shall not be able to be here tomorrow. I represent the riding which includes 


- 


the greater volume in area of the water of the Columbia basin and the industry — 


situated in that basin and I have been personally interested in this question. 
The first question is this: can you provide the committee with any information 
as to the progress that is being made with respect to the studies and investiga- 
tion of the Columbia river basin under the terms of the reference?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, I indicated earlier that our vote is substantially down—to half the 
value—that indicates, gentlemen, that we are getting to an end on the Columbia. 
Now, in specific matters, the question of surveys. To cover the Columbia main 
stem and the tributaries with which we are concerned, we require a total of 
97 sheets of which 66 were available and the remaining 31 we had hoped to 


have available this month. In fact we have to have one of the published sheets _ 


redone and thus we still have 32 to be received and of those, one is in the 
lithographing process and will be printed shortly; fourteen are being proofed 


and 17 are still in the process of being drafted. We found that the priorities — 


which we had obtained had been taken away from us for another reason and 
only today we were endeavouring to get these priorities restored. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. What priorities were taken away and now are going to be restored?— 


A. Priorities for the production of these maps that you want. 


i 
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By. Mr. Herridge: 
Q. What further studies are required to complete the investigation?—A. Mr. 


_ . Herridge, I would say, taking it first of all from the point of view of the general 


consideration of the problem, the topographical information, the hydrological 
information with regard to supply of snow cover, that side of the information 


_ is substantially complete as we stand at the moment. It is complete to the 


point that with very considerable confidence the engineers can select the actual 
process sites on which these great structures that will be needed can be built. 
We have not got the full studies that go with the drilling of the sites to 
determine how far it is down to rock and what kind of rock it is and so on. 
That information we have on a good many of the sites, but not all. Most of 
the dam sites have now been through what we call the consulting engineering 
stage. That is a requirement that has been specified under a firm of consulting 


engineers. They have made their study and have come up with a reasonably 


detailed and we hope reliable estimate of the cost of building these works. In 
those cases, that portion which was essential to that phase of the affected area 
of the site has been carried out. 

-Q. I should like to ask this question. It is of particular concern to people 
who live between the international boundary and Revelstoke. I have particular 
reference to reports in American newspapers that consideration in the United 
States was being given to the raising of the level of the waters of the Arrow 
lakes by 70 feet. This was discussed at previous hearings of the committee and 
in order to allay the fears of these people being expressed I wondered if the 
General could give assurance that the commission’s plans do not contemplate 


' the raising of the water of the Arrow lakes above the 1402 foot level.—A. The 


Canadian section of the commission has never agreed, as we said when we 
appeared before you last year, to any level on the Arrow lakes in excess of 
the flood level of 1402 feet. Actually with the restriction in the Nakusp channel, 
with which you are so familiar, there will be a slight backwater effect into 
the upper lakes and a few feet above that. But the average basic level for the 


Murphy creek project calls for flooding to a level of 1,402 feet and no higher. 


With a level of that sort, and with the development taking place at Murphy 
creek, the effective storage above Murphy creek would be in the order of about. 


3.1 million acre feet. 


I think when I appeared before the committee last year I mentioned an 
estimate which had been given of 4 million acre feet, but the engineers, on 
re-survey, have scaled that figure down to 3.1 million acre feet. That is the 
figure which we have contemplated as being sufficient in all respects for all 
Canadian purposes in regard to the development of that river. 

We must remember, Mr. Chairman, that this storage at Murphy creek is 
the lowest of the Canadian sites on the river. There is, in fact, only somewhere 
between 60, and occasionally up to 77 feet, of developable head at Murphy 


- creek. Below Murphy creek to the boundary, our engineers have found no 
_ site practicable for construction. The only rock that we have available in 


- that section of the river comes out at the Murphy creek site, and this is only 


on One side of the river itself, which we will use, of course, for the discharge. 


_ So that limits that development. 


I say that we have no Canadian interests to be served by more storage 
than that, because the value of storage to a country is not only its amount, 
but the head through which it can be used. We want to take off the energy 


of the spring freshets and floods, and impound it and hold it, to release it 


later on. So it is the millions of acre feet in storage multiplied by the head 


in your own country through which it is used which gives the specification of 


: the value of the storage to this country. Murphy creek to us is only worth 


AS 


a 60-foot head. 
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We have another factor I would like to mention before I go.on to other 
projects that have been initiated elsewhere, and that is, that upstream the 
storage we contemplate for the construction in the Bull river-Luxor reservoir 
is 3.4 million feet acre and the Mica creek reservoir at 11.8 million acre feet 
in round figures. There are roughly 15 million acre feet in these two reservoirs, 
right on top of the watershed. If we carry out our plans in the future for 
these diversions, which are so tremendously advantageous to Canada, I cannot 
for an instant contemplate that Canada will ever give them up. The water 
supply of the basin is only sufficient, with that diversion, to fill these two 
storages. If we are to agree and enter a contract with the United States 
to fill the Arrow lakes storage, it can only be done by the sacrifice of what 
we already have for our own purposes upstream. 


From the Luxor down through these various dams and power plants, that 
are connected to the tail water, of the Murphy creek, we have 1,230 feet of 
head which is usable. The factor of value as between the watershed, and 
where we want to put it in the upper part of the watershed, and the storage 
of Murphy creek, is in the ratio of 1,230, or 1,200 in round figures, to 60. 
That is of the order of 20 to 1. In other words, the acre feet, as far as 
Canada is concerned, in the Bull river-Luxor-Mica system reservoirs has about 
20 times as much usable energy in it as the same amount of water downstream 
has. 


It may be that the Arrow lakes storage is a comparatively cheap storage 


to build. There is a beautiful lake and wide expanse which does not require — 


a high dam to hold the level up. I do not suppose the people south of the 


line have much realization that Mr. Herridge and his compatriots in that — 


vicinity, will be put under water as he has mentioned would be the result. 
That is not the view of the Canadian section of the commission, Mr. Herridge, 


I can assure you of that. The United States will look at it from an economical — 


point of view, considerably different from ours. Because, as far as they are 


concerned, with another 1,288-foot head, of which something of the order 
of 1,208 feet will be developed it does not make a particle of difference to the 
value to them, whether we store the water just by the boundary or right at 
the top of the watershed. The value to them is measured by the head through 
which they use it. 


By Mr. Low: 


Q. Pardon me, sir, did you say 1,288 feet of usable head?—A. No. sir. The 
elevation at the boundary above the sea, is 1,288 feet of which, on the latest 
forecast, 1,208 feet is put down as a usable head which will actually have 
power plants in it and turbines. 1,208 feet is the figure we have been working 
on, by their advice. 

Mr. Low: Thank you. 


The WITNESS: It is rather interesting that the figure, from our high 
reservoirs to Murphy creek inclusive, is substantially the same figure—1,200- 
odd feet—that the United States have down below. But you can see why a 
storage at Arrow lakes is attractive to the United States: An acre foot is an 
acre foot, and as far as they are concerned, they could not care less. I do 


not blame them for it. This is probably as a result of the wonderful character 


of the lake—it is very cheap storage. In fact, we know it is cheap storage. 
They were very anxious to have us make a commitment, and will continue to 


press us to make commitments, in order to get electricity from there, and to — 
inhibit the possibility of the Canadian pattern—using all the storage to our — 
advantage. We have pointed that out in the commission, I can assure you, — 


and we lose no opportunity of making that very clear—that we stand for the 


protection of Canadian interest in these matters, Mr. Chairman. It is very 


essential that we do. 


| 
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8 thing I think. 1 e do not have that figure here. I can look it up. 
b Ido not carry these figures too well in my mind. It is something of the order 
Bor Tt. 2. ! 

To interject at this point, Libby is a very expensive project, in the result 
ich the United States proposed to get out of it under any circumstances. 


Q. Have you had any engineering studies carried out in respect of the 
d waters of the rivers on the Canadian side, whereby we can develop 
- sound cost benefit projects?—A. Yes, sir, that was one of the difficulties that 
u _ we had in the commission. These are projects that are very, very large 
a projects. They can only be expected to come into the public’s attention at 


ahead of us in their develop 
Columbia and, perhaps, in consequence of the knowledge of it they set -out 
to take possession of as much of it as they could while the going was good. 


By Mr. Low: 


_ Q. And then they established what they call the “priority use base”?—A. 
_ That is right, sir. 

a ~ Q. Since your last report to us, General McNaughton, how far have they 
gone in increasing that priority base?—A. Mr. Chairman, the fact that this 


a matter received publicity, and the fact that parliament took it up, and the 
- fact that is was widely discussed in your committee here, sir, and because 
you brought before you the law officers of the crown who could speak on 
_ the law—we do not pretend to be able to speak on the legal aspect of it—it 
has been established, by statements of the law officers of the crown, that on 


_ the strict letter, the United States have no rights. 


ag That is not to say that in an equitable bargain that we are going to 
_ proceed ruthlessly to destroy: by withholding water. That is not the way we 
indo. it. My own feeling of the business, after four or more years of the closest 
Pot investigation, is that there are enough benefits, and enough ways in which 
"we can approach this problem. There are ways that we can solve it. We get 
a certain amount of benefit for ourselves, and there is another way in which 


We can get the same kind of benefit out of these resources, and still not hurt 


= By Mr. Low: 

; Q. We do not mind, I would think, being put on a strictly competitive, 
Strictly bargaining basis. But we do not like being pushed out altogether so 
at they get the full benefit of anything that really is ours.—A. If I may say 
Balk do not believe there is any occasion for our-being pushed out, at all. 

fay Hear, hear.—A. Subject to one condition,-and that is that we put our 
feet down and put our eyes level, and say, “This is what you said in the 
treaty; abide by it”, and we will later see that they do not suffer too much. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Would you like to elaborate on what appears at page 29 of your typed 
statement regarding article II of the boundary waters treaty of 1909, so far 
as our diversion is concerned, if we are not going to do a joint scheme with 
the United States—A. May I read this into the record. Every word of it is 
significant. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes, do So. 
The WITNESS: I quote article IL, as follows: 


Each of the high contracting parties reserves to itself or to eal 
state governments on the one side, and the dominion or provincial — 
governments on the other as the case may be, subject to any treaty 
provisions now existing with respect thereto, the exclusive jurisdiction 
and control over the use and diversion, whether temporary or per- 
manent, of all waters on its own side of the line which in their natural 
channels would flow across the boundary or into boundary waters; 
but it is agreed that any interference with or diversion from their 
natural channel of such waters on either side of the boundary, resulting 
in any injury on the other side of the boundary, shall give rise to the 
same rights and entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies 
as if such injury took place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs; but this provision shall not apply to cases already 
existing or to cases expressly covered by special Ber ecinentl. between 
the parties hereto. 


It is understood, however, that neither of the high contracting 
parties intends by the foregoing provision to surrender any right, which 
it may have, to object to any interference with or diversions of waters — 
on the other side of the boundary, the effect of which would be pro- 
ductive of material injury to the navigation interests on its own side | 
of the boundary. 


Now, in commenting on that, may I take the last paragraph first, that 
dealing with navigation. International navigation on the Columbia, and in 
consequence, on its tributaries, the great Kootenay, and others, was for all 
practical purposes eliminated by the United States in the construction of © 
the dam at Grand Coulee. That was a unilateral action by the United States, — 
themselves. 

The government of Canada, in so far as that navigation aspect was con- q 
cerned, so far as we can ascertain, was not consulted. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 4 

Q. That was subsequent to the treaty, that act. We have redress, have we 
not? Do we not have any redress?—A. I am not a lawyer, and I have learned — 
to be a little bit cautious about the expression of legal opinions, but I would - 
think that we would have redress. 


ate haa re 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. A new point—and I might say that I brought this point up in thell 
House of Commons on many occasions—I have suggested that in view of 
the fact that when that was done, article II of the Oregon treaty of 1846 
was violated, some consideration should be given to that fact when we are 
negotiating with United States authorities on the development of the basin. 
—A. If it is any comfort to anyone, I can say that those clauses of th 
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Oregon treaty are on my desk at this moment. And I look at them continually; 


and in any negotiations or any deal we are going into will be fully considered 
they will be fully considered. That is a very live issue. 


Q. I am delighted to hear that.—A. From our point of view, the great 


- values are not in the navigation,—although in our project we will see to it, 


proceed from where we were interrupted by the bell for the vote in the 
_ Commons. 


as we get to the stage where they are to be completed, that a provision is 
incorporated so that perhaps barge navigation in due course up this great 
Columbia basin may be possible, as an avenue of trade. For example, Murphy 
creek dam, when we called for engineering design I had the privilege of 
saying what the general specifications would be, and I said that the proposal 
being made would include a provision for locks for navigation. 


I do not say that we can get a great deal of navigation, but we will 
‘protect the possibility of having it if we need it later on. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. There are other aspects of the flow of the river which would be 
changed by the construction of the dam, are there not?—A. Yes, but perhaps 
I had better give a thumb-nail sketch of what happened there. The United 
States, having made up their mind that they were going to do this power 
development at Grand Coulee went ahead to build a dam. It originally had 
a head that would have flooded up above Trail. It was very forcibly represented 
that this was an encroachment on Canadian rights. The result of that was 
that the elevation of the dam was reduced to a point where only under 
certain conditions would water, backwater effects, extend up to Canada. 


After the event, an application was made by the government of the 
United States to the commission for authority to carry out something which 


_ was already under construction—authority to operate it. And that is known 


as the Grand Coulee case. 


The commission in due course did consider it, and the only part of 
which the commission took notice—or used its authority in the matter of 
jurisdiction and control vested in it,—was to provide that if backwater 
eccurred at the mouth of the Pend d’Oreille river on the possible site for 
development which has since been developed at Waneta, then there would 
be compensation. The board was set up to keep track of the elevations in 
the river, and we are doing that to this day. 


Q. Has Trail suffered any flood loss since the construction of the dam?— 


__ A. The backwater does not extend north up to Trail. It does extend into the 
_ tail-waters of the Waneta plant. As and when there is damage, Cominco 
_ will be compensated; no doubt they will be compensated for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Before the committee goes any further, we will Recess 


_ while the vote is being taken in the chamber of the House of Commons, and 


we will re-assemble at the conclusion of that vote. 


—The committee recessed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum and we shall 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: We were on article 2 of the 1909 treaty, I think. 
Mr. PATTERSON: They are in committee now, so there won’t be any bell. 
The CHAIRMAN: I would like to ask Mr. Herridge if he would mind ask- 


ie ing his questions now so that we could get them disposed of at this time 


Y 


“beause he has to leave tonight. 
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By Mr. Herridge: a 
Q. Thank you very much. I was very glad to hear the General’s as- 


surance that the level of the Arrow lakes would not exceed 1402. That is of © 


great importance to these people. It means a Canadian condition where 
there is no need to flood our beaches or destroy our industries along the 
lake. I am sure they will be very pleased to have that reassurance.—A. I 
think I have arrived at the point where I should qualify. I was expressing 
the views and the assurances of the Canadian section of the commission, 
and I repeated what I said in this committee last year that we believe 1402 
to be correct. 

For the reasons I outlined there has been a drive to raise the level to a 
total of about 1450. Knowing that Mr. Herridge was good enough to let me 
know that he wanted the information on this point—I brought some maps 
of the region to let the members of the committee see what these two levels 
looked like. So if you can see what 1402 means it means no real damage 
at all over the ordinary flood lines of high water. 

But the other one is a pretty drastic level, and that is the level which 

it appears certain interests down stream would like to have brought into 
effect, if they were to secure the authority from Canada—Canada would 
have to give them that authority—they would get a total storage of about 
7 million acre feet on the Arrow lakes. 
. It is of tremendous value to the United States, and there is, in con- 
sequence, tremendous pressure being exerted in favour of it. Of course we 
are most anxious to take the sense of public opinion in the matter and to be 
sure that we have all interests in mind so that when we say we object to it 
we are speaking for all general interests in Canada. That is the situation 
as it stands. 

With respect to the map before you, the yellows represent—this is just 
‘about Castlegar, about section 8, where the Arrow lake dam would be built 
if it was ever built. The yellow is the foreshore which would be flooded to 
1402 as it is now every spring anyway. The brown represents a further flood- 
ing. I shall run through it quickly. 

Q. The browns represent the levels proposed by these other DCO 
That is right. 


By Mr. Patterson: ; 
_ Q. What level is that?—A. About 1446. This is the section of ‘the river— 
there is Nakusp—I only picked a few charts to bring here. 

Q. All that good land would be flooded completely, would it not?—A. 
Yes. There are 7 million acre feet which would be a plum to the downstream 
interests. I repeat again that if that storage were to be built or filled and 
the plans carried out, we would not be able to put water on top of the 
water-shed where it is of great value to Canada because there would be a 
prior commitment with respect to it. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q. It would be of no particular benefit to Canada to do it this way, but 
only to the United States—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Herridge: 
Q. That is the main point you make.—A. Yes. It is the loss of land, and 


the putting of our territory under water. It is not like a level which remains © 


stationary and where you can build wharves or commute by means of ferries 


across the river. This level goes up and down by over 70 feet. 
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ee 3 
A Gaile _ By Mr. Montgomery: 
Q. Just like the Bay of Fundy.—A. That is what we have been asked for. 


The other question asked by Mr. Herridge was one which I could not 
promise to answer or dispose of. It was a question concerning legal responsi- 
m@ hility. As I said, I am not going to rely on my own views as a lawyer 
_ -because I am not a lawyer. However, I do rely on the views expressed by 
2: the law officers of the crown in this committee a year or two ago when 
the deputy minister of justice, Mr. Varcoe, and the legal advisor of the 
- Department of External Affairs, Mr. Wershof, appeared before this committee 
| and in the course of their testimony expressed opinions as to the legal rights 
in a Canadian court of a party in the United States who claims to have been 
_ injured by an obstruction or diversion of Columbia river waters in British 
_ . Columbia. 


_ As I recall their testimony, it was to this effect: first, the injured party 
is assured access to the Exchequer Court of Canada in order to have his claim 
determined; second, once before the court, however, it is not clear just what 
_ his rights would be. This for the reason that under the British Columbia 
) Water Act, the ownership of all waters is vested in the crown and no one 


can acquire a right to use the waters, except by a licence issued by the British 
Columbia. government. 


Since an “injured party” in the United States would have no such licence 
~ from British Columbia, presumably he would have no rights under the British 
_ Columbia law, and consequently he would not: be entitled to an award of 
_ damages for breach of these non-existent rights. 


; Iam nota lawyer, but this is my understanding of the opinions given by 
_ the law officers previously. We will not be certain of the position until an 
_ actual case has come before the Exchequer Court for decision. 


i _ I have indicated that as long as we can work these matters out by adopting 
_ projects which are acceptable to the country in which they exist—in other 
words, not including projects such as this of the higher Arrow lakes storage 
that Mr. Herridge has indicated would be very objectionable—but a group of 
_ projects which are acceptable to the country, I am sure that we do not need to 
go to law at all because we have it in our hands and within our possibility 
_ to effect tremendous benefits to the United States without doing any harm to 
our own interests there, and without compromising the rights of Canadian 
citizens to those great resources which are in Canada. 


‘I think that in the end the way this will be settled—at least I hope it will 
_ be settled—is that we shall be able to reach a reasonable position and make a 
_ reasonable offer, and if it is accepted, it would be incorporated in a special 
treaty which would govern. But at the moment there is very little disposition 
_ to talk in terms of equitable arrangements between the two countries. 

i, _ As TI said, under the directives of the Columbia Reference we and our 
_ American friends were supposed to choose for the use of waters at an early date 
y so that the results would be to the best advantage of both parties; and in order 
3 

‘ 


‘ 


_ to protect the rights of Canada we have had to insure that projects benefiting 
- Canada would be included. This has been resisted, and unless there is a change 
of attitude all around, I do not believe we are going to make very much 
_ progress. For example, in the discussions in the commission, my United States 
_ colleagues have refused to discuss some questions relating to diversion of 
; waters, relying upon a narrow interpretation of the terms of reference and 
saying that we are not competent to discuss a diversion to the Fraser and the 
_ events that would go with it. They are willing only to discuss a diversion to 
the Columbia—of the Kootenay into the Columbia—and that is now going on 
_ in the engineering committee. Unless we are able to persuade them, or unless 
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the governments will discuss and consider the uses from the best point of view 
for Canada and put that value on them, we are not likely to make very much 
progress. I am very glad to have had the opportunity of bringing out this point 
as we have been stalled for the last three years. : 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. No doubt you have heard of these proposals by certain United States 
senators for a joint authority to develop the water resources of the Columbia 
basin in toto and administer them. What is your opinion of those suggestions? 
—A. That is a proposal which acquired the name of integration. It means 
that the great resources of the Columbia river and the Kootenay river and the 
storages would be brought under what would be in effect a joint management 
of the resources in the Columbia river lower down. The result would be that 
when power became available it would be made available to the first customer 
who came along and that would most certainly be a United States customer. 
Gradually all the power of Canada and the contributions which Canada can 
make would inevitably be diverted into the building up of an economy south 
of the line, and when we came to repatriate those powers we would find, as 
on previous occasions, that it is impossible to do so. While in that way you 
may make the greatest possible development as a whole, yet you would be 
having the peak in use south of the line and very little in use in the north. 


Gentlemen, divine providence has been extraordinarily good to Canada in 
the resources of British Columbia. We have these great river systems, which 
are indicated on the chart and which should be read in conjunction with the 
profile showing the altitudes. By bringing the Kootenay waters into the 
Columbia, asa first instance, and then bringing those waters down into the 
Fraser, we can lay out a program of development of power which we think 
would look after the interests of the lower mainland and the south part of 
the island for perhaps three decades. The forecasted power supply, by any 


of the experts out there who are good at forecasting, is that the power would — 
be reasonably cheap to begin with and would be getting cheaper year by year — 


as we proceeded with these matters. There would be no purpose, of course, in 
that great development, of making these diversions from the Columbia river 
into the Fraser river until we had plants in the lower Fraser to make use of 
them. That will come as a matter of course shortly. I am convinced that the 
people are realizing in the Vancouver area that the thing which is standing in 
the road of cheap power is the development program on the Fraser itself. 


Today in the Vancouver area it is an astonishing statment to make that 


the housewife has to pay twice as much for power as do the people in Seattle. 
That is because we have been pushed away from the Fraser further up north, 
making us go into transmission costs and so on. If we do these developments 
ourselves, we put ourselves into a position that when the Peace river power 
has come in, and what is perhaps more important when the Liard power 
becomes avaliable, we have something to integrate with in our own country. 
If we do not hold on to our Columbia, Fraser and Kootenay and do these devel- 
opments ourselves at this time, it means, when these further powers in the 
north are available, that these may well slip out of our hands also.into the 
service and into the economy of another nation. I think that this is a very 
serious matter to be borne in mind by all of us who have to do with these great 
resources. Once they are lost we never get them back. 


Q. You mentioned the power possibilities of the Peace river and the Liard. 
Generally speaking most people have only become aware, in recent months, of 
the possibilities there. What knowledge has the commission had of these 
possibilities prior to this?—A. Mr. Chairman, we have made it our business 
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in the Canadian section of the commission to know as much as we could on 


_ the basis of general reconnaissance what sort of resources existed. ' These 
resources were disclosed in the Wenner-Gren proposals and some other pro- 


posals and they are not news to us. We have not had occasion to say very 
much about them in public because we have naturally been concerning our- 
selves with dealing not with resources which are well back into Canada, which 
we control, and which there is no danger, in the immediate future of losing, but 
we have been concerning ourselves with the developments of the things which 
we might lose such as the effects of the Columbia, the Kootenay, and these 


_ other powers which are close down to the frontier. 


I have used strong language in respect of the integration, but we have 
contemplated we should do these developments ourselves and that there should 
be a good neighbourly relationship between the two countries worked out. For 
example there should be a movement of interconnection, not integration, so 
that one country from its abundance can supply the other in a case of disaster, 
or in the case of surplus power being temporarily available in one country and 
a shortage in another. We can do a certain amount by balancing off, by 
supplying power one place and taking it in in another to balance the load 
just as we have been doing between Canada and the United States in the 
Niagara river. When the American plant slipped into the river, the Ontario 
Hydro came to the rescue and two lines were slipped across. Immense supplies 
of power were put across the line until the Americans are able to get their 
plant built. Similarly when the Richard Hearn steam turbines blew up, the 
Niagara Mohawk Company sent power and kept us out of difficulty. Those are 
examples of good neighbourly relations. There is no unbalance, and over a 
period of years there is no export of power one way or the other to another 
country. You need your full resources. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


: Q. You referred to the Wenner-Gren situation. Did the proposed plans 
for the development of the power on the Peace river by the Wenner-Gren 
resolution have the effect of minimizing the need for an early settlement of 
the downstream benefits between the United States and Canada relative to 
the Columbia river.—A. One has a little difficulty in giving a specific answer 
to the question. We have so far not been able to get a really close estimate 


of what the Wenner-Gren costs would be. If the sugestion is that this power 
can be delivered into Vancouver at an economic rate competitive with the 
-six-mill power from the gas turbine plant or the new steam plant there then 


it could he construed as taking some of the heat off the present situation, 
The dam which is contemplated would have a transmission distance of 


- somewhere between 600 and 650 miles and that is a long distance. While it 


is a long distance transmission, it is not so much the question of line losses 


- which governs as the question which is known as system stability. You are 


trying to operate machines turning over to make a 60 cycle current at the 
channelling station and you are trying to have other machines rotating at 
exactly the same speed and if they get the least bit out of phase—if they get 
a little bit indeed out of phase—the forces of the electric current hold them 
completely out of phase and that is what the electrical engineers call system 
stability, and it is difficult to get over that disadvantage in lines of that order. 

I had a long talk with the chief engineer of the British Thomson-Houston 
Company (Canada) Limited who were doing the surveys and plans, and he 


feels that if this project was tied in through some of the generating stations 


that we have planned, so as to give a distributing capacity along the line, that 
this question of system stability might be overcome. But even so, that means 
the building of these Fraser river plants. 
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By Mr. Patterson: : 5 : 

Q. The question of stability is a greater factor, a more important factor, 
than the loss occasioned through transmission?—A. That is right. It is some- 
thing that has got to be made to work or you get no power. In any losses, 
you can push your losses up to 10 or 15 per cent and still get a lot of power. 
I would like to say this: that their estimate of 4 million horsepower—they 
expressed it in horsepower—I would say, is a moderate estimate of the 
potential of the Peave river canyon, the Finlay and the Parsnip rivers brought 
together in this great reservoir. It is a moderate estimate. Our figures are a 
good deal higher. I cannot give you anything definite on costs in Vancouver. 


Q. I think you intimated some time ago that at the present time the 
Americans are not giving too much cooperation in the matter of settling this 
down-stream benefit proposition; is that right?—-A. Mr. Chairman, we really 
have nothing positive to go on as to what the Americans are willing to offer 
in the way of down-stream benefits and the assumption is that unless we have 
a means of developing and using these flows ourselves, we will get nothing 
more than bare expenses at the outside. For example, it has been indicated— 
although again we are not dealing with positive statements—that the United : 
States would be interested in having the Mica creek dam built and they have 
given an indication that they would be willing to share the cost of the dam rf 
and the reservoir on the basis of the value of those particular regulations to —— 
Canada and to the United States respectively. Now that means, since there — 
is roughly 1,200 feet of head in our country below Mica creek, the cost of — 
Mica reservoir would be be shared fifty-fifty. 

Q. Well then the situation would appear to be that until Canada gets 
desperate for power, and in such a position the Americans could exert tre- 
mendous pressure, then they are going to see that they are not going to force 


Berar ett thy de 


the question of a settlement of down stream benefits?—A. I do not think it 
is as simple—how shall I put it— A 
Q. Perhaps I did not make myself clear on that. Hoping to strike a better q 
deal, our American friends are going to wait until we are desperate for power _ 
and then come into the picture and agree to some settlement?—-A. That is 2 
right. We are not in that position though at the moment. We think while 
there are a number of sites, they are not altogether cheap sites. We have the ie 
Chilco as a possibility and Homathko, the new Bridge River plant coming into ~ 
operation shortly, a gas turbine plant in the course of construction and a new b 
steam plant is announced. And so the emergency of a possible power shortage _ 
in Vancouver appears to have been taken care of at the moment. On the United * 
States’ side they have been equally energetic in getting their house as far in_ A 
order as they can. From the information available they have the situation in * 
hand until about 1965. But surely in the long run the advantages of our bs 
storage—in fact the Canadian storage seems to be the only way in which they a 
can solve some of their future plant-regulating problems, and perhaps even 
more important, provide the flood protection which the rapidly developing in- 
dustry in the lower river demands. By their own statement they now say that a 
the repetition of the flood of 1894 would do something over $300 million worth we 
of damage. ; b= 
By Mr. Herridge: ca 


~  Q. Is it right to say that Grand Coulee and the dams below work far less 
efficiently in the winter months and will continue to do so until they can obtain © 
storage in Canada?—-A. Yes, Mr. Herridge, that is very true. By their own ~ 
statement, the total amount of storage between Hungry Horse and Grand Coulee, 
which is available to the United States, for the regulation of flow and also for 


\ 
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Ac million acre feet. We have had 
_ statements appear in their various reports saying what they would like to do. 


os The regulation properly is a total Storage in the basin of just over 40 million 
acre feet of storage. Now a recent analysis by the Federal Power Commission 


Y , In total, can see some- 
ing of the order of 21 or 22 million acre feet in Canada. 


~ 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Could there be a division of benefits? In other words, following your 
last statement; the Americans require flood protection, and on the other hand 
_ we like to maintain our power developments for Canadian use. Have there 
been discussions in respect of a division of benefits which might accrue through 
. such development, with the Americans paying for their share of the benefits, 
which they would derive in terms of flood protection, while we derive the 
power?—A. That is exactly the basis on which I outlined these proposals that 
_ we contemplated making to this committee in 1955, and to the United States 
_ afterwards. Again at the meeting here in Ottawa on October 4, 1957 I re- 
_ peated these proposals, in substance. Those proposals are designed to conserve 
for Canada the rights that we believe Canada has under the treaty of 1909, 
and at the same time to make an immense—I use the word advisedly—contribu- 
_ tion for reasonable recompense to help the United States through these diffi- 
culties, as a good neighbour should. We are quite willing to make a fair 
bargain. That is what we are aiming at. We have to find that fair bargain, 
_ because we have never been able to get to the point, in Commission discussions, 
where we could evaluate what constitutes a fair bargain. 


Mr. KuCHEREPA: I would like to thank you, sir, for the enlightening answers 
you have given today in answer to my questions. 

The WITNESs: It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity to give 
_ them, and I assure you that if there is any more information you would like, 
do not hesitate to ask, and we will try to dig it out for you. 


ai 


* * 
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~ 


By Mr. Herridge: 


; @. General McNaughton, is it correct to judge from what you had to say 
_ with regard to the possible development of the Columbia basin, and the develop- 
- ment of the more distant water resources of the Rocky mountains trench, that 
> it is a matter of timing as to when these are brought in for the protection of 
our interests?—A. Mr. Herridge, I think that puts it in absolutely correct terms. 
There is no conflict between the Wenner-Gren proposals and those that have 
_ been worked out by the Canadian Section of the Commission. _ They are very 
bs closely complementary to one another, and I have had the privilege of going 
_ Over, with their chief engineer, their proposals, as far as they have been 
i developed at the moment. There is not the least objection to them. They are 
oa proposals that we ourselves would have contemplated raising ata later phase. 
e It may be that there is some advantage in having them considered at this time. 
2 ln order to give us more time on the negotiations in respect of these down- 
stream benefits, as has been suggested, that is quite possible. . 

My own feeling is that we have reached a stage in this business now 
- where we do not want speculation. We want to somehow or other direct 


these matters to a head and get it settled on the basis of equitable principle 


sets 
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once and for all. I believe if we are pushed into a position where we are 


sitting back, you will find that one encroachment after another will take place, 
none of them important enough to make an issue between the nations at the 
time. But the people will wake up a few years hence and find that we have 
nothing left to negotiate with. I certainly would not advocate a policy of 
inaction while these things are coming to a head. 

We now have the results of these great studies, which we did not have 
when I came before this committee two years ago. I am quite willing to 
say that some of the proposals I put to you then were somewhat speculative, 
but since then the engineering information, the hydrological information, the 


foundation studies and so on, have come to us, and I can say that in every 


respect the expectations on which these proposals were made have been ad- 
vanced in confirmation. Some of it is not absolutely sound yet. We still 
have studies to do, but by and large we now have the sanction of that knowl- 
edge behind the hope that we expressed. We are now in a position to know 
what our rights are, and to know what to do to protect them. It seems to me 
that every one of us in public life, associated with these matters, has a duty 
to make some firm decisions about it and get it settled. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I was wondering if there were any diplomatic discus- 
sions going on at the present time with reference to these matters?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, if I might be so bold as to say, I would not consider myself, sir, 
competent to express any opinion, or give any opinion on the diplomatic side 
of the negotiations. We, in the commission, were told to proceed with our 
studies, and the people on the diplomatic level undertook certain talks. All 
I can indicate and say to you is what I have said already; namely, that for the 
purpose of these diplomatic talks we have had the privilege of supplying our 
information, and it has been the responsibility of others to make use of it. I 
have no authority and no competence to express any views on those things. 
I suggest to you that it would be quite wrong for me to attempt to do so. 

Q. Perhaps that question was out of order, General McNaughton. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Patterson, before you go on, I have just asked the 
secretary to have Mr. Matthews find all the information he can concerning that 
question you have asked. When we have Mr. Matthews before us again would 
you repeat your question? 


Mr. Patterson: That will be fine, I can deal with it then. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I was very interested to hear General McNaughton make the statement 
today that the plans for the diversions, that he brought to our attention in one 
of our previous meetings, is still proceeding. This afternoon General Mc- 
Naughton made a statement to the effect that the Fraser developments were 
coming soon. I wonder if you could enlarge a little on that statement?—A. 
Mr. Chairman, again I cannot speak with positive authority in connection with 
the Fraser, because the Fraser, as it stands, is not an international river that 
comes under the jurisdiction of the commission. This river, as we suggest 
in our proposals, should be used as a means for Canada to make use of her 
own resources. We have pointed out the tremendous and immense advantages 
to Canada as the result of that use. When you ask me questions about the 
Fraser, I cannot speak with authority, but I can speak in respect of informa- 
tion I have as to what is going on. I know that the sites on the Fraser have 


been very carefully studied. I know that they are economic in their 
developments. 
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I know that because of these pressures over the fish, which have been 
going on, the power authorities, both the commission and the British Columbia 
Electric Company, as a result of their responsibilities to the people, have had 
to turn momentarily to other sources. I do know that the only real solution 
to reasonably cheap power for the people of Vancouver—the housewives and 


_industry—lies in the use of those resources which lie right at their doorsteps. 


By being pushed away from the use of these natural resources for Vancouver, 
a great hardship is being placed on the people of that region, a hardship 
out of all proportion to the benefits that the fisheries interests would obtain, 
or will continue to obtain by blocking these great developments. Let us just 
think for a moment, in order to get a sense of proportion in this matter. I do 
not have in my mind the figures, except for the five-year period ending in 
1955. In that period the average value of the salmon taken from the Fraser, 
and from all the processing of Fraser salmon of all kinds, was $12 million. 
The proposals that we are talking about which will give cheap power to the 


people of Vancouver are one-hundredfold greater than the total of this. 


What we are doing is that we are holding up a service to the people, and 


_ we are, in effect, making the people of Vancouver, that is, the housewives and 


everyone else—pay for whatever we take in the way of salmon. 

It does not necessarily follow either, that by the development of these power 
plants, that we are going to lose those salmon. Let me place before you a 
report of the Federal Power Commission, please. I would like to read one 
little paragraph from it. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q@. May I ask a question at that point; this Fraser would not be of the 
same value if the American idea of storage was accepted, would it?—A. We 
have a choice. We have a choice with the storage. The great storages are up 
here, as shown on this map. If we had proper arrangements with the United 
States for use of those storages in the United States, and recompense, the 


flow of the water would be down the Columbia and through the Arrow lakes 


and down past Trail, and through our Murphy Creek dam, and then through 


1,208 feet of head in the United States—provided they would give us reasonable 


recompense for the value of the Canadian resource, measured against the value 
we can obtain by the use of it ourselves. 

Our proposal has been that we bring this stored water down the Columbia 
river, and into the pool above the Revelstoke dam, with a tunnel through the 
Monashee mountains, and then down the Thompson and Fraser rivers through 
plants which will be developed all the way down to Hope—all of which are 
designed as of this moment. They have been thoroughly designed, and we 
know all about them, and they can be used. 

The 15 million acre-feet we have mentioned there will add, through that 
1,200 feet, in round numbers—it adds 17 billion kilowatt hours of energy to 
the plants of the Fraser river for the benefit of Canada. 

These are colossal figures, gentlemen. These are not the price of a kingdom: 
they are the price of an empire that belongs to us. And we are not going to 
get it, unless we are prepared to use it ourselves, and are prepared to use it. 
There must be no quibbling about it. ? 

Q. As I see it, from Canada’s standpoint, the diversion through the Fraser 
river would be worth far more for the future generations than any compensa- 


_ tion we might get figured out at the present time, down through the United 


States.—A. That is a very good question. This 15 million acre-feet, which 
I speak of, which is worth about 17 billion kilowatt hours per annum—it is 
worth that in the lowest years of flow. That is the minimum year. Supposing 
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through roughly the same head they get ine same amount, again we can 
probably expect to take a 50 per cent deal. That would mean a return of 
83 billion kilowatt hours to Canada, in compensation for those benefits, if it was 
a 50-50 deal. 

_ We have plants like Bonneville, and we have to pay transmission at that 
power to Canada, and a lot of it will not be useable at all. 


We might sell it, of course, but it is lost for all time to come. Whereas if we 


exercise the right given to us, by the treaty, then we have this immense 
amount of power. And, having got that in Canada, we then have our basis 
upon which to integrate these other great powers that are available in the 
north. And the result of it is that there is no region in the world that has 
been so gloriously endowed by nature as the lower mainland of British 
Columbia, and the lower part of the island, with the possibility of having cheap 
power right into the future. 

As I say, that schedule can be worked out. It is economical at the moment 

- and can be kept economical, and can be cheaper every day, with development, 
as we go on over the next thirty years. There is no region in the world that is 
in that position. 

Mr. PattTerson: I share your enthusiasm for the lower mainland of 
British Columbia. However, I believe only half an answer was given on the 
question I raised. You were going to read an excerpt, I believe. 

The WITNESS: Oh, I am glad you remembered that. This is very important, 
because, really, I am sure that as Canadians we must ask our salmon people, 
the people of the great salmon industry, if they are going to sit back and take 
a look at this problem from the point of view of the real interests of the people 
of British Columbia and of Canada. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. I agree with you in that, but there are some other factors that enter 
into it, I think that have to be bonsidered. —A. Yes, I would like to see every~- 
thing considered. 

The CHAIRMAN: There is one thing that is certain, that if General 
McNaughton was not born in British Columbia, he most certainly talks like it. 

The WITNESS: Well, I lived there for a time. I had the privilege of com- 
manding the military district there in the old days, sir. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


- Q. I hope you can convince the members here of the wonderful prospects 
we have in British Columbia.—A. With your permission I shall quote from 
this Examiner’s Report of the Federal Power Commission in the United States. 


This was on an examination by Mr. Marsh, in what he calls a Decision, in the 
Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley case, (Pacific North West Power Co.) — 


filed on July 23, 1957. That was a case in which there was a controversy, and 
wide public interest in the question of salmon versus power in the coos 
river basin. 

Mr. Marsh and his colleagues went thoroughly into the existing situation. 
This is what he came up with, and this is what now is the policy of the Federal 
Power Commission, as we understand it. 


It should be pointed out also that the evidence hereinbefore set out 


respecting the numbers and value of the migratory anadromous fish 
. which would be lost as a result of a high dam assumes the loss of all of 


such fish. Actually the evidence indicates that even when fingerlings — 
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der the least favourable conditions, 
idance of the loss of sub- 
oO speculate as to how many 
ny may be lost on the other 


y the testimony of the expert 
witnesses, there is sufficient probability of success of the facilities 


presently in the experimental stage to justify the authorization of a 
ross the migratory route of 
se feasible and desirable; that 


and will provide facilities by 
- means of which major losses of migratory fish will be avoided. 


That, gentlemen, is the opinion of the Examiner of the Federal Power 

- Commission. It means that after many years of controversy and discussion of 
_ the question of whether dams are to be built in the upper waters of the Co- 
lumbia and along the Snake and so on, the Federal Power Commission decided 
that high dams would be built, and they put biologists and other fishery 
_ engineers to work to find ways to get a reasonable proportion of fish up and 


down, and they have expressed their confidence as to the progress and what 
-~ could be done. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 


i Q. When was this?—A. On July 23 of this year. That is the statement of 
United States F.P.C. policy. Here the F.P.C. Examiner has reached this point | 
on the Columbia of realizing that we can have both fish and dams and he has 
_ decided now to propose to go ahead and build the dam. 

2: It is time we began to take a look at what we should do beeause the trouble 
a is that if we do nothing we shall lose our opportunity. Nothing would please 
~~ some of the people south of the line better, because our resources would go 
q to them and we would never get them back. That is why certain people are 
i promoting from the United States at this very time—they are promoting the 
7 objections that have been made by our fisheries interests to the projects in the 

_ projects in the development of the Fraser. 

‘ I forecast that the knowledge of these costs is now common knowledge 
and that the people of that area are not going to go on indefinitely having to 
va pay twice the cost of power at Seattle, Tacoma and those other places. I think 


it is in the general interest for everybody to get together to find a solution of 
_ these matters. 


Mr. McCueave: I suppose the ultimate will be when a big salmon gets 
caught, and lands at half the present cost on a Vancouver housewive’s stove. 


£ 
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By Mr. Herridge: 


_Q. I have heard some propaganda to the effect that dams on the Fraser 
“might cause a flooding in the lower reaches of the river. Can you tell us 
- something about that?—A. Yes sir, I think that is a very interesting point. 


_ By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. It is of interest to me because I live down there.—A. I shall ask our. 
people to put up a map and let you see what we have. This is the water starting 
ere, the main line running through Trail. It was flooded as recently as 1948; 
and this line will be the line just here which will be below the flows, the daily 
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flows, that is, 500,000 cubic feet per second at Hope. If you reduce those flows 
—they are daily—to monthly averages, we have in the month of June a total 
average flow of 379,000 cubic feet per second. 

In our studies and in the study of the Fraser river power which have been 
reported to us, there are 163 million acre feet of possible reservoir capacity 
on the various tributaries of the Fraser. 

Now, if we divide that reservoir capacity against the various flows, the 
result will be to reduce the flows, and that is shown by this blue line. In; other 
words in the month of June every reservoir would be in use to full capacity, 
and that would bring down the flow so that it would be 190,000 at Hope 
instead of 379,000. And on top of that situation as represented by the blue: line, 
it means that there is a maximum average in reference to this—we have 
super-imposed the effect of an additional 10 million, 15 million and 20 million 
acre feet of imported water. You see the effect of the importation of water 
from the Columbia. It is not in any case a dominant factor on the amount of 
flow we would have to contain in the Fraser. In other words it may be con- 
tended that there is no possible reason for damage to the Fraser interests by 
this amount which is 5 million more than we have actually contemplated 
in these reports. : 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. Have you any rough estimate of the cost for the project down the 
Columbia through the tunnel and into the Fraser?—A. Yes, I have an estimate 
of cost, but unfortunately I am in the same predicament as the minister of 
Northern Affairs and Natural Resources. These reports have not yet been 
tabled, and until they are tabled we are not at liberty to quote them, use them, 
or do anything of that sort. 


By Mr..Herridge: 

Q. Just a final question: I judge from your last remarks that the develop-_ 
ment of the Columbia system is urgent because we would run the risk of losing 
some of the benefits; and I judge that the development of the other region, 
the Rocky mountain region, is not so urgent, and.that it is more a matter of 
time?—_A. That would be my view. But there is nothing incompatible—we are 
going to need from British Columbia if we are to make a forecast of the power 
requirements—we are going to need all the resources and in a limited period of 
a couple of decades. We cannot dispose of any with safety. 

Q. I was very pleased to hear you say that you had made a recommenda- 
tion for the inclusion of locks at Murphy creek. There is considerable navigation 
taking place between Grand Coulee up as far as Revelstoke. Last year we had 3 
between 75 to 90 boats come up there, and it developing rapidly. There are 
craft at Grand Coulee on the Columbia in the United States coming up through © 
the Columbia river from the United States and into Revelstoke. I think it will © 
develop rapidly in the years ahead. I have often thought there was a 
possibility of moving ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN: What would the total mileage be? 


Mr. HerripGe: Something around 300 miles, with 130 to the Arrow lakes 
and another 30 to Revelstoke. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now 6 o’clock. I think I am expressing the views of — 
the commitee when I say that we have had an interesting and instructive report _ 
from you this afternoon, General. We shall now adjourn until 3 p.m. tomorrow — 
when we shall meet in room 118. You will be receiving due notice of — 
that meeting. . 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, December 13, 1957. 


_. The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.10 p.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 
By Sa 


“Members present: Messrs. Best, Coldwell, Crestohl, Fairfield, Holowach, 

Jones, Jung, Kucherepa, Montgomery, McCleave, McGee, Patterson, Stick, and 

White.— (14). 

In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 

International Joint Commission; Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary; Messrs. D. 

_ G. Chance, Assistant Secretary; J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; and E. R. 
Peterson, Engineering Adviser. 


ae The Chairman called the meeting to order and stated that General 
McNaughton would continue to answer questions asked by Members of the 


} 


Committee. 


_ During questioning, General McNaughton referred to the following 
ubjects: 

eo t Pha Columbia, Fraser and the Pend d’Oreille Rivers. 

2. Fraser River—Power vs. Fisheries. 


Be At 4:40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 
ae . J. E. O’Connor, 

p Clerk of the Committee. 
) a 7 ; P 
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EVIDENCE 


FRIDAY, December 13, 1957, 
3:00 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not need to say today, will the committee come to 
order. They have already done so. 

I am sure the committee enjoyed our meeting yesterday and the inspiring 
talk of General McNaughton. I felt that at the close of the meeting you had 
not exhausted all the questions which you wanted to direct to General 

_ McNaughton on the British Columbia rivers, waters and power. So without 
calling “agreed” or “carried” to that particular part of it, are there any further 
questions you want to ask General McNaughton? 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

_ @. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman, in reference to this morning’s 
_ Globe and Mail story where the estimate of the cost is placed at $1 billion, if 
that is more or less correct?—A. I would like to say it is of the order of 
magnitude. I do not know with precision that we can come much closer to 
_ these matters at the moment because a lot of the figures of the project are based 
on estimates, some made by departmental officers and others, are the results 
_ of surveys. Others have been worked up in greater detail by the consulting 
_ engineers that have been employed and there will be increases in some items 
_haturally and decreases in others and we are getting to about the order of 

Magnitude of the projects which I have been describing. 


By Mr. McCleave: 

Q. Could you relate your remarks which you made yesterday to the flood 
_ situation in British Columbia?—A, The only aspect in relation to flooding that 
_I took up was to answer a question put by Mr. Herridge as to the effects on 
_ the flows in the Fraser river which would result from the increased diversion. 
_ We exhibited a chart, which I hope is here, to show the wonderfully beneficial 
effect that these developments will have on the flood conditions in the Fraser 
_ which is a very serious matter. Perhaps I could speak through this chart. This 
is the water here we have been dealing with, from May to April inclusive, 
and we have taken the flood of 1948, at Hope for the purposes of illustration. 
The flood started in the month of May and it rose to 530,000 odd cubic feet 
per second at the end of the month. It then fell off with a reflex action here 
and fell down at this period to a point of little significance. The studies that 
have been carried out by the Fraser River Board, which is a joint grouping 
of the federal government engineers and the British Columbia government 
. engineers, have indicated that within the Fraser River basin, there is storage 
along the headwaters of the various rivers that constitute the Fraser, which, if 
usefully developed, could provide about 16} million acre-feet. Applying that 
163 million acre-feet to the 1948 flood gives us this curve—this series of lines— 

which are given in blue right across the chart. 
I might say that these red lines here are to distinguish the daily figures of 
_ flow which are given here, and they are the things which worry you when 
dealing with the flood protection. These are mean monthly figures, so you 
' See that with the application of the 163 million acre-feet which will be available 
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within the Fraser basin itself, the dangers of the flood for all practical purposes 
are taken up. The maximum monthly flow in that 1948 flood would be about 
200,000 cubic feet per second at Hope. 

Now when we raised this question in order to obtain benefit from our 
waters of Canadian origin in the Columbia basin, we found the opposition 
which the United States had developed to the taking of those flows and turning 
them to the account of Canada. They figured that they were going to go down 
automatically into the state of Washington and they would not even have to 
pay for reservoiring in order to get the full benefit of ots flows in their own 
system, which is manifestly unfair. 

Under the treaty of 1909, on the complete assurance of the law officers 
of the crown, we have the right to take water which is of our own origin and 
to divert it within our own country and to make use of it. 

Applying that principle to the Fraser river, our engineers as I think is 
well known have found a practical route through the Monashee mountain 
- range, roughly on the line of the Eagle Pass, to take waters through. These 
studies were carried out with various quantities of water. Up to 15 million 
acre-feet can conveniently—and in every year of record—be put into our 
proposed reservoirs at Mica creek and Bull river-Luxor.. We know that up 
to this 15 million acre-feet we have no difficulties in providing water even in 
the worst year of record. 

The idea was to see whether the moving of flows of that sort into the 
Fraser basin would be harmful and this ‘was illustrated to show the results. 
The last line here is that 10 million acre-feet put in and that would not 
affect the maximum which would occur in the month of June. With the 15 
million acre-feet, there is some addition and another line drawn for 20 million 
acre-feet would bring it here, and you can see that in no case is there any 
adverse effect on the flooding condition downstream on the Fraser, as benefited 
by the 164 million acre-feet storage which eventually we hope will be 
developed. Does that answer the question? 


~Q. Yes, thank you. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. General, can you tell me if there are possible stages of progressive 
and productive construction of this scheme?—A. Yes, sir. Those stages were — 
outlined to a certain extent in my first presentation to this committee two : 
years ago. This is an enormous undertaking. It is an undertaking which is 
designed to provide—shall I call it a master plan—for the development of the 
resources in water on the Pacific coast of Canada. This ties\in with British - 
Columbia. It is tied also into the Northwest Territories but not directly in 
connection with this stage, and we felt that in working out this plan, we had 
to have an overall plan in: order to be able to plan and comprehend and > 
apprehend the position intelligently. This plan is laid out for a period of 
development of 30 years plus, so these large expenditures, when the people 
talk about billions of dollars, they must realize that that expenditure will be 
distributed. That expenditure will be distributed over a considerable period 
of time and you can get it into perspective when you realize that the news- 4 
papers of the last few days have shown that, .... just to get a toe-hold against 
the future, the British Columbia Electric, in this Vancouver area, are spending — 
up to $100 million just to get a toe-hold to stave it off over the next few years. — 
So while this amount of $1 billion seems a large amount of money, actually 
when you consider that it is being spread out, and consider what it means to ~ 
the future of British Columbia, there is no need to be afraid at this jareey 
amount. 


Q. What would be the minimum amount required to ie up productival 
results on the first part of the scheme?—A. The plan is laid out in such a way 
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__ that once we have been able to crystallize certain segments of it by—we hope 
_ through arrangement with the United States—the expenditure will be 
_ productive from the start. By that I do not mean to imply that right at the 
start we will get the low mills per kilowatt hour that we shall eventually 
get out of this scheme because that would not be correct in view of the fact 
that there are certain capital expenditures which have to be made progres- 
sively. Of course, one of the great advantages of a water development’ of 
pe the kind I have indicated is that the cost—if the financing is done the way 
__ we have every hope it would be done—the cost will be amortized as we go 
& along, and by the time we have got through 30 years of it, the costs that 
in are really incident on the people are then very small for hydro-electric 
_.«‘- power and all maintenance, and with a proper design of dams it should be 
. almost nothing. 
This provides that British Columbia will have the basis of very reasonable 
* hydro-electric costs to begin with, with no limitation placed on them by the 
possibilities of the region. They will have plants and buildings to pick up and 
advance as they are called for. The great thing is that after the initial period of 
_ Maybe 15 years, power will become cheaper and cheaper with each year. That 
of course is what our good friends to the south of us are beginning to reap now. 
_ Their great power source is at the Grand Coulee dam, which is here. The Grand 
Coulee has been going now for two and one half decades, so a lot of the costs 
~ have been written off. That is why they are able to deliver firm power in 
industrial amounts for $17.50 per kilowatt year, which is 2 mills per kilowatt 
Re: hour, because the developments were done before the cost of engineering had 
advanced to the high level we are in at the moment, and the proper provision 
_ for writing off and depreciation of accounts and so on, and the expenditure on 
capital investments has been made and the people are now getting results. 
ch We are late starters in this business. Do not think we have not got as good 
background for massive hydro-electric development as they have in the United 
_ States. Indeed, as I have said several times and whenever I have the opportunity 
_ to say it: as to this whole set up and the contributing ones—there is no region 
in the world that is more endowed with the potentialities of power for the 
_ service of their people, provided it is properly handled in the right way—there 
_ is no region better endowed than we are in this province of British Columbia 
A and in this southwestern corner where our industry seems to be focusing. 
= 
‘ 


Q. Are you able to give us something specific in terms of millions as to how 
- much it would cost to start the scheme and to start phase one of the scheme? 
a How much would it require?—-A. In my view, if we can clear this inhibition 
_ or trouble we are having with the fishing interests, the first stage of this scheme 
_ should be developed with plants close to the city of Vancouver, which would 
~ save rather large costs for transmission as a result, and would prevent their 
having to build a lot of long distance transmission lines which are very heavy 
costs—to save this extra cost and to do the thing progressively working from 
- here out—that is particularly important when we are dealing with diversion of 
__ water into a basin because it is of no value to Canada at the moment to make 
a diversion from the Columbia here into the Fraser because the water will only 
run idly to the sea until we have first built our plants down here to take that 
water and turn it into hydro-electric energy for the service of the people. 
a Q. How much would it cost as a rough estimate?—-A. Have we an estimate 
. of the initial cost for the plant, Mr. Peterson? Have you a recollection of the 
‘rough cost figures for the first plant? I would only like to give an approximate 
figure at this stage, just to give the order of magnitude, because these are very 
preliminary cost estimates that we have. Our figures are particularly pre- 
_ liminary on the Fraser because our main responsibility in the commission has 
__ been over here rather than down there as far as detailed engineering goes. In 
a my opinion it would bea couple of hundred millions to start with. 
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Q. Would that include any compensation for fisheries?—A. Oh yes; that 
would include provision of the works for the passage of salmon as they are 
presently designed. That has been provided for. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

. Q. Might I ask General McNaughton if the appointment by the government 
of Canada of a royal commission on energy would affect in any way the 
activities of the International Joint Commission?—-A. No sir, because the 
government has been good enough to send us a copy of the instrument which 
appointed the royal commission you speak of, that is the Borden commission. 

Q. Yes.—A. And it has been specifically provided that the work that has 
been given to the International Joint Commission—that we are to go right 
ahead with it. Naturally we will make it our business to keep Mr. Borden’s 
commission fully informed of everything we do and give him all the information 
we can as he wants it. But as far as producing a straight settlement of our 
problem, it does not affect it, and it has been so provided in the commission. 

Q. What you have you would make available to the Borden commission?— 
A. Yes, and on the other hand we envisage getting a lot of help from that 
commission just as we have drawn it from the Gordon commission. 

Q@. Under what reference has the International Joint Commission san 
pursuing the study of the possibilities of the Fraser river in regard to power 
development?—-A. The commission has not been presently concerned in the 
investigation of the Fraser river. All the information we have on it we have 
drawn from the Fraser river board. : 

Q. Well then, am I right in my understanding that within the terms of 
reference of the International Joint Commission the Fraser river situation is 
not included at all?—-A. That is a matter of interpretation on which there are 
very sharp lines of demarcation between the views of the Canadian section 
and the views of the American section. It stands to reason that the reference 
made by the two governments to the commission in 1944 was a perfectly general 
reference; and when it came to be shown that the use of the greatest benefit to 
the people of Canada was to take part of the waters of that river—and only a 
small part too, I might say in passing—and to use it through heads in Canada, 
there is no reason whatever for not, and indeed every reason why we should 
pursue that study, and why the government of Canada and all the people of 
Canada would expect us to report on that possibility for the use of these waters. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. What is the liaison between the International Joint Commission and the 
provincial government of British Columbia in this connection?—-A. As matters 
stand at the moment the engineering studies are under what is described, giving 
it its title, international Columbia river engineering board and that board has 
working committees on which British Columbia is represented. 

@. You say that includes the Fraser river study as well?—A. Some of the 
same people who are on the joint Fraser river board are also on the Columbia 
board. 

Q. Has there been any suggestion that if Canada proceeds with the pro- 
posed diversion, the United States might retaliate by the diversion of the 
Pend d’Oreille, thereby leaving the Waneta dam high and dry?—A. In the very 
early phase of the study of the Pend d’Oreille—you had better point out the 
Pend d’Oreille to them—there were three or four separate projects developed 
in the United States for the diversion of the flows of the Pend d’Oreille across 
country and we have, of course, the result of these engineering studies. 
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i ; They were too costly in proportion to the benefits and, more important than 
_ that, they were shown not to be useful in the United States scheme of develop- 
ment of the water resources—important water resources—of the Pend d’Oreille. 
: The first dam that the United States built on the Pend d’Oreille system is at 
a place called Hungry Horse and that dam, pending the full development of 
the various heads along the Pend d’Oreille river, starting with the Flat Head— 
where the pencil point is at the moment—the storage there is at the moment 
_ primarily of interest to the United States when it is moved from the Pend 
_ @Oreille basin over into Grand Coulee reservoir. It is used primarily for 
topping up that reservoir. To do that, with advantage, you have to have a very 
large channel capacity, a larger channel capacity than can economically be 
provided by a diversion which would be necessary to divert it. 
That proposal was discounted at least ten years ago and since then there 
has been a whole series of developments on the Pend d’Oreille itself. There is 
a development at Box canyon, another one at the foot of Pend d’Oreille lake, 
and more recently the boundary site which has been licensed to the city of 
Seattle and a very large hydro-electric plant is being developed. Every 
_ development that is put on the Pend d’Oreille by the United States, in their 
section of the area, firms up the position that it will not be a practical matter for 
_ the United States to divert and cut around our site, which is partially developed 
_ to the extent of two units at Waneta and the further site upstream, the six-mile 
site. Each site is about 360,000 kilowatts. There is not much chance. 
I will say one thing, the Waneta plant was built under an order of the 
commission. You may ask why it was necessary for Cominco to make an 
application to the commission for an order and the answer is, while the Waneta 
_ dam does not back up the flow of the Pend d’Oreille itself into the United 
F States, it did back water up a minor tributary that runs in from the United 
_ States territory to the south, known as Cedar creek. Waneta, built to the 
elevation that the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company wished to have, 
- flooded 2%o acres of waste-land in the United States. They could not flood 
_ that territory under the treaty without the consent of the United States and 
_ advantage was taken—it is perfecly proper—of the fact they were going to 
have to flood this 2% acres of useless land in order to require the Canadian 
section of the commission to give their consent to a general reservation of the 
_ United States’ right to divert the waters of the Pend d’Oreille. 
RY Now, we had a great deal of heart burning, and the company had a great 
deal of heart burning, at the time and it was only after we had carefully 
' examined the basin and saw the very useful possibilities of at-site power in 
the United States, and we knew they were being contemplated for early 
development, that we agreed to this reservation as being something that, while 
~ it looked very dangerous on the surface to the interests of the Consolidated 
_ Mining and Smelting Company, in fact was not something which could ever 
- be conveniently invoked against us, except with greater damage to the United 
_ States. It was on that basis and with that appreciation that we finally accepted 
_ the terms of what is known as the Waneta order. I am prepared to give the 
exact terms of that reservation if members of the committee would like to 
have it. I think I have it here—but I apparently have not the order here but 
_ if you would like me to send you a copy, I would be glad to do so. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


es 


oe By Mr. Patterson: i 
Q. Yes. In its consideration of the Columbia river reference, does the 
- International Joint Commission concern itself wholly with the matter of power 
development or is it required to take into consideration all the relevant factors 
_ such as the fisheries, etc.?—-A. Yes, sir, the commission’s reference from two 
- governments is all-embracive on the resources of the basin. Flood control, 
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fisheries, park interest, wild life, pollution control—each one of the various 
headings under which we have to consider international waters is reproduced 
in the Columbia reference. 

: Q. Now in regard to fisheries I think he quoted yesterday that the value 
of the Fraser river fisheries would be about $12 million annually——A. The 
figures which I used yesterday covered the five-year period from 1951-1955 
inclusive, averaged over that period. I do not have, for release, the figures 
which are subsequent to 1955. The value of the Fraser river salmon landings 
and salmon projects, based on the average of this five-year period, is $5,800,000 
for the landings and $12,600,000 for the salmon projects. 7 

Q. Does that only take in the Fraser river or does it take in the whole 
benefit of the Fraser river fisheries to Canada?—A. This is to Canada. It 
does not include the United States. 

Q. Is it not true that the estimated worth of the Fraser river fisheries is 
in the neighbourhood of $50 million a year?—-A. I would not think so. 

Q. I have a newspaper article with reference to a report which had been 
forwarded to the former Minister of Fisheries, Mr. James Sinclair, in Ottawa. 
I believe this is dated December 8, 1955. The report, in effect, says the 
series of powers dams would destroy the Fraser salmon fisheries which are 
conservatively estimated to be worth $50 million a year to the province. I 
must admit that I have not done my homework on this, but when you stated 
$12 million yesterday I was amazed because I understood it was far in excess 
of that amount. —A. I can only say the figures I have used for that period 
were obtained from the Department of Fisheries itself. I think I have some 
recollection of the report which you have just mentioned and I have a feeling 
that it was a forecast of what might be the value in the years to come. 

Q. Perhaps we will have to take that up on the fisheries estimates.—A. 
These are specific figures for that period. The figures would probably be 
greater in the subsequent period 1955-56—for which I do not have the 
figures— because in that period we had larger takes as I recall it and we 
were not in trouble with the loss of fish beyond the date line in the Pacific 
as we are now. 

Q. Of course I believe there are other factors, as I mentioned yesterday. 

- This report apparently goes on to point out the fact, and I believe it is correct, 

that if the salmon fisheries of the Fraser were destroyed it would take away 

the livelihood of a large proportion of the 18,000 British Columbians who 


earn their living from fisheries. Therefore the implications go far’ beyond © 


just a natural loss of the fisheries——A. May I answer that point. I think 
this is tremendously important. There is no feeling in the commission that 
the procedure which we have indicated will indeed have a bad effect. We 
have, in support of that view, the considered opinion, from which I quoted 
yesterday, given by one of the principal examiners of the Federal Power 
Commission. After considering the big dams on the Snake river and after 
the most meticulously careful investigation of the problem of salmon migra- 
tion up and down, the passage of high dams and so on, he explained in what 


is called the decision in this case, the conclusion, that there is no need to . 


hold up any more the development of power dams which lie across the route 
of migration of anadromous fish because the fisheries biologists and engineers 
were well aware of the problems and that we were either in possession of or 
about to be possessed of methods by which the greater proportion of these 
fish could be got up or down or over these dams. 

If the Examiner is supported at the public hearings, which they have to 
have after the results of examinations of that kind, and his views are carried, 
that might well become the policy of the Federal Commission and that the 
controversy of fish and dams will be resolved on the Snake river—which is 
a great fish river as you know—by building the dams eee providing for the 
passage of the fish. 
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Q. Could you tell us whether or not the members of the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission concur in those views?—-A. I would say 
_ that I have had an opportunity to discuss matters with that commission on 
several occasions and they have one idea, and that is the salmon. ; 

_ Q. Would you carry that along a little further and project that 
"inference, if we can call it that?—-A. I think it is something more than an 
i inference. My plea, and the plea which I addressed to this committee 
_ yesterday, was addressed to that body of men along with others who sit back 
and take a broad view of Canada’s interests in this whole matter, and that is 
ze at this stage they should take, instead of a single line for the benefit of the 
fish, a line of cooperation similar to what is developed in the United States 
i; on the Columbia basin by their great authority, the Federal Power Com- 

mission, so that the fish and the dams can exist together for the benefit of all. 
But to do that neither side must dig their toes in and be intransigent of the 
interests of the other. The authorities in the United States are at grips with 
- this same problem. 

Q. I appreciate your views and I certainly concur in the hope that very 
soon this problem will be resolved. It is to be expected that the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission would take the view which they have 
taken in the interests of fish and that the Federal Power Commission would 
take the opposite view in the interests of power. So we have the Federal 
Power Commission for power and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission for fish—A. I know the Federal Power Commission people pretty 
well. I believe that they have a rather general instruction in their act in 

regard to the preservation of all private interests, with due and proper 
provision for the various basins they have to deal with. I can assure you 
that the Canadian section of the International Joint Commission is not trying 
to destroy fish in the interest of power. What we have asked for and 
V) suggested, is a balanced view on the project. I am quite sure if that is done 
oY and the business is looked at, in Canada, from a general Canadian point of 
_. view, we would have no difficulty in living with the result. 

a Q. And you say that the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
_ mission is not taking that cooperative approach on the matter?—-A. The man 
mw. I deal mostly with is Senator Tom Reid. We are very good friends, but I 
7 find he is expressing a diametrically different point of view than I am. 


XE _ Mr. Patterson: Mr. Chairman, I have more questions but T will yield 
a now in the interest of someone else who may want to ask a question. 
ut 


a 


’ By Mr. Kucherepa: 
-.  .Q. Have you any idea how many work hours, in terms of employed 
people, will be made possible by these projects?—-A. I would not like to even 
suggest that the plans, which are in broad outline today, have been carried 
through to that point. It is not too difficult to arrive at the man hour basis. 
We have an engineering index in regard to the types of construction, and so on. 
_ It is a relatively simple and straightforward matter to translate the dollar 
costs that we have for the different kinds of labour involved into man hours. 
- That was done for the St. Lawrence project. It is most astonishing that it 
ie _ has worked out very very closely indeed. 


By The Chairman: 


a i i i i il the plans are a 
that we are wise to get into that kind of calculation unti 
little bit firmer. Those of us who are concerned with these ealculations are 
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pretty thin on the ground, particularly in Canada. We have a very few 
people who are working day and night to get this matter in order and to keep 
it in order, and we must first concentrate on getting it in order. I hope 
that in a year or two from now we will be able to produce this figure for you. 
If you wish, we can do it, but I would not like to take it on unless it is 
absolutely essential, because if done now it would have to be based on a 
sequence of projects which is not yet certain. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. I have one more question regarding the diversion of the Columbia to 
the Fraser through the tunnel. How would that affect any future proposals 
on the lower Columbia, south of the tunnel?—A. First of all I better trace it 
from the Columbia lake. Put your finger on Columbia lake. The large 
reservoir created by the Bull river-Luxor dam, which impounds the Kootenay 
waters is there. There will be a small power plant at Luxor. Going from 
there down, there is a plant shown at Calamity curve which is close to the 
Donald canyon. There are several sites, but there has not been a final selec- 
tion as to which one is to be used. 

From there we go down into what will become the Mica reservoir. The 
Mica reservoir extends right by that line there in Kinbasket lake. Below Mica 
we have, first of all, adam at Downie creek and a second dam in the Revelstoke 
canyon. The diversion takes place from the pool at the Revelstoke canyon dam. 
The water which will flow from there downward over the route of the Eagle 
pass will be used through all those heads that I have mentioned above. The 
plants that will not have that water flowing through them will be the power 
plant in the Revelstoke canyon and the one further south at Murphy creek. 
These two proposed plants would be used for 20 years. The equipment would 
be left in because they would work, and would be used for the surplus flows 
which would occur in the area seven years out of ten. They would accommodate 
the contemplated flow, which even in the worst years on record after the 
diversion of 15 million acre feet at Revelstoke, amounts to something ‘over 
7,000 cubic feet per second. These plants would not be working at full capacity 
all the time, but they would still be developing usable power to supply the 
locality, and so on. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


; @. Would there be less water flowing from the Columbia into the United 
States than there would be before these developments?—A. No, sir. We must 
remember, of course, that the Kootenay water now flows into the Columbia 
and then on into the United States. The average yearly flow that the Columbia 
carries across the boundary is roughly of the order of 65 million acre feet. That 
is 65 million acre feet in the average year. A diversion of 15 million acre feet 
from 65 million acre feet would leave 50 million acre feet going across the 
boundary. It has been a sort of general thesis all the way through, in respect 
to the great problems that the International Joint Commission has had to settle 
with the United States, that it would end up with about a 50-50 division of 
water flow across the boundary. I am not saying that this solution in practice 
can be adopted in regard to the Columbia, but it is the sort of typical thing 
that has been recognized. Most people feel that if they are getting an even 
break it begins to measure up towards equity, although we have not suggested 
at this stage that an even break would be called for. 

Q. The United States will, however, be getting sufficient water to carry 
out all the developments they have made up to the present time?—A. I will 
answer that question in the way I answered it when I first had the privilege 
of coming before this committee. We say that the only commitment which has 
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been made by Canada is the one in relation to the International Joint Com- 
mission Order in regard to Grand Coulee dam. It is mentioned in that order, 
although not explicitly recognized, that there will be 4 million acre feet of 
water for pump irrigation, and there will be 1,944,000 kilowatts of installed 
capacity at that dam. We have made an analysis of that commitment and we 
believe with the additional storage that we will make available upstream, and 
the fact that we can conserve flood flows that presently go unused across these 
dams, it balances up. The proposals we make will not adversely affect the 
Grand Coulee dam. We have never felt—and we are told by the law officers 
of the crown that it is so—that we need make any compensation whatsoever 
to the United States in respect of what they have done since the Grand Coulee 
project, and more particularly, sir, since they became aware of the fact that 
Canada had ideas and intentions, if-I may say that, of making use of those 
Canadian resources to the benefit of Canada. We are not going to give to 
somebody else the resources that belong to the Canadian people—at least we 
are not going to acquiesce. 

' Q. You are getting in at the first, which gives you the priority, is that the 
idea?—A. Not only our law officers, but the law officers of the United States, 
and I am thinking particularly of Judge Elwell of Montana, have pointed out | 
that a reference to the commission, as on the Columbia, is something to take 
note of. Anybody who proceeds to do things, to take water into account, with 
these matters unresolved before the commission report has been presented and 
approved by the governments, does so at his own risk. And the fact that the 
United States are driving ahead on this and trying to assert a first-in-time, 
first-in-right doctrine which has no currency whatever, according to the best 
legal advice we can have, will be injured if they go ahead the way they are 
doing in putting in generators with some of these downstream plants foreseeing 
what they call their third phase development, and throwing in generators to 
the point that they cannot operate at more than perhaps a 25 per cent load 
factor. : 
If they think that Canada is naive enough to underwrite that sort of 
business, I think that as soon as somebody makes it clear to them that we are 
not, the better for all concerned. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
| Q. Your point is that we should get along with this in order that there will 
be no disputing about this in the future?—-A. That is right, Mr. Coldwell, and 
it is well put may I say, because if we are timid on these matters and do not 
grab the thistle and have done with it, each day that passes in delay makes it 
that much more difficult for us to take hold of the business and get the rights of 
Canada preserved. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Are you suggesting that the first phase must be the development of 
power sites on the Fraser? Is that one of the first considerations of this 
project?—A. I would like to say that we can get no real value out of diverted 
water until we have the power sites to put it through. We, on the Canadian 
section of the commission, in doing our planning, have recognized the difficulties 
of getting an adequate development of the Fraser program. It is going to take 
us a while and that is one of the reasons why we have suggested that, for about 
20 years from the time we can make Mica creek water available, we should 
enter into a reasonable arrangement with the United States to allow those flows | 
to continue and to receive a reasonable recompense for those flows in that 


period. 
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That offer would be of very great value indeed to the United States. To 
be perfectly frank, I find that my colleagues in the commission are loath to 
admit that it has any value but when I talk to responsible power operators like 
the Puget Sound Utility Council—Dr. Paul Raver is a very fine engineer and 
a very able man and is the chief engineer of that group—they are more than 


anxious for us to develop our storage and they are more than anxious to pay 


an equitable portion of that storage and to have it available for a period. 

The reason is that as matters stand at the moment, the thing that the 
United States are most short of is storage. What have they got in the way of 
head-water storage in the Columbia system? They have, as of today, counting 
the Grand Coulee reservoir and the Hungry Horse reservoir, which are the 
two most important ones, a total of 94 million acre-feet of storage behind their 
great works. | 

Their requirement as assessed in what they call their 308 report, is for 
storage of the order of 40 million acre-feet. In the same report which I men- 
tioned in relation to fish—and I am referring to Mr. Marsh’s Decision of the 
23rd of July of this year—he brings out that this storage, the next increment 
of a dozen million acre-feet in storage or thereabouts, is not in sight. They do 
not have in sight the provision for half the storage they need so until they can 
compose the differences over fish, wild life and elks’ feeding grounds and 
parks interests, and the score of other things which come to play on the negation 
of the storage possibilities, they are not likely, for many years, to get enough 
storage to operate their plan effectively on that river. 

So if we were to come into that as we would from Bull river-Luxor at 
3.4 million acre-feet and Mica creek, 11.8 million acre-feet, and that is just a 
little over 15 million acre-feet, we would over a period be giving them help of 
almost incalculable value and giving them time to compose the differences on 
their difficulties over their storage and bring them into account. 

If the business is properly arranged and if we make a bargain to let them 
have our stored water over a period, and we make one of the conditions of that 
bargain, that they really get down to it to develop their own storage, as they 
can, then at the transition point the water can go down to feed our plants on 
the Fraser which will be in existence and it will not hurt them a bit. That 
is the plan. 

The plan which the Canadian section has put up is one which in reality 
has equity and consideration in every line of it and we are not getting the 
credit for it of course, but we cannot-help that. That is what other people 
may think. I am prepared to defend it in any organization, that in essence it 
is equity. One of the things we must have regard for in Canada, I think, is 
the very, very grave responsibility that we do not lightly by our action, part 
with resources that belong to the people of this country which are absolutely 
vital for the future. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


This matter of the diversion is a very interesting study, and as General 
McNaughton knows, there has been a great deal of discussion about it. 

I notice in the House of Commons report of debates for February 10, 1955, 
this matter was under discussion in connection with the International Rivers 
Bill, which no doubt the General remembers. There is a record of exchanges 
between a few members of the House of Commons. I find this: 


Mr. LrEsace: That work will have an effect on the level and use 
of the Columbia river outside of Canada. 


Mr. GREEN: The minister and his officials must have considered 
that point. It is the intention that the Mica creek dam will be subject to 
the terms of this bill? . 
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a Mr: LESAGE: It certainly would by the definition I have just given. 
The water might however be diverted into the Fraser. 
Mr. GREEN: I would like to hear something about that too. 
: Mr. FULTON: Over my dead body. 


So it looks like the possibility of some opposition if and when it comes 
to the governmental level in that connection. But I think back in those days 
the premier of British Columbia indicated very strongly and I think he has 
since then said that no dams on the Fraser will be permitted until the fish 
problem is solved. 

I have an article here dated December 9, 1955: 

In Victoria, Premier Bennett reiterated Thursday that a proposal 
by the Moran Power Development Company to build a 700-foot 
hydro-power dam on the Fraser, above Lillooet, won’t be heard by the 
government until the fish problem has been resolved. 


.I have,not seen anything to indicate that the provincial government of 


_ British Columbia has changed its position. But if I may I would like to 
_ refer to a report entitled Study of development of the upper Columbia river 


basin, Canada and United States, copy of report to the chairman of the 


Senate committee on interior and insular affairs submitted by Senator 
Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon. This is dated December 9, 1955. Is there 
any rule against reading excerpts from such a report? 

The CHAIRMAN: So long as they are not too long. 

Mr. PATTERSON: At page 20 of the report I read as follows: 

If a series of dams of considerable height were built on the Fraser 
river to utilize diversion of a substantial portion of the Columbia 
river’s flow into the Fraser’s watershed, biologists agree that this 
would inevitably have a profound effect upon these sockeye runs, which 
have been so successfully restored by joint United States-Canadian 
efforts. Both nations have a stake in this resource, because the Fraser 
river sockeye migration, discharging into the straits north of Puget 
Sound, is shared by commercial fishermen flying the flags of the United 
States and Canada. 

And then another short paragraph as follows: 

Another danger to the salmon fisheries lies in the fact that the 
water of the upper Columbia river—although itself blocked to salmon 
by the lofty barrier at Grand Coulee—continues to furnish a portion 
of the habitat for the salmon runs further downstream, even those 
which turn up the Snake river on their way to spawn in the secluded 
Salmon river of Idaho. Engineers and fisheries experts have expressed 
apprehension that diversion of 25 per cent of the upper Columbia 
river could raise the temperature of the lower river enough to endanger 
the health and vitality of migratory salmon. 


I wonder what progress has been made in working out that problem 


having to do’ with the change in water conditions in the Fraser which the 
experts have indicated would have a serious or detrimental effect on salmon 
_ fisheries? 


vi 


Pare 


Mr. STICK: What page is that on? 
Mr. Patterson: This is dated December 9, 1955. 
_ Mr. Stick: Have we not got a more up to date report with respect to the: 
fisheries since then? 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. July 1957 was the latest report was it not?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. I have not got that report. I wonder if they have overcome the problem 
in relation to the change in temperature and the element of danger?—A. I 
would not like to take up the time of this committee with biological matters 
about which I have not more than a bowing acquaintance at the best. But I 
would like to say, as I said earlier, that the best pre-study of the question of 
the passage of anadromous fish up and down and over high dams is given in 
this study that I have quoted several times in the Marsh report of July 23 
of this current year. 

In that report the Examiner, who is on the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission, has firmly expressed the view that high dams and fish are not 
incompatible provided the biologists and the engineers will co-operate and do 
their jobs. They have gone on—if I could read it—to say, the examiner said 
that they should not be held up because of high dams any longer because they 
can get through them, whereupon the problem will be solved. 

I do not want to enter into an argument here with Senator Neuberger at 
second hand, but I do think it is right that the committee should know the 
interests of the distinguished senator in this whole matter. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. Yes, I would like to know that.—A. I would like you to know what the 
senator is determined to have for a solution and to see whether that solution 
commends itself to you. You will perhaps allow me to pass over his special 
pleading in that way without giving you an answer, because in order to do 
so I should have to bring one of the biologists along with me. 

I quote from Senator Neuberger’s statement made in the Portland issue 
of the American press. May I quote from this newspaper? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

The WiTNEss: It reads as follows: 

The senator was referring in an address to the Portland Chamber 
of Commerce forum to Canadian proposals for diverting a portion of 
the Columbia river in Canada into the Fraser river. 

Failure to press this matter forward until an agreement had been 

reached has indefinitely stymied the Libby dam in Montana and the 
potential Mica and Arrow lakes projects in the Canadian stretch of the 
Columbia, he said. 
These projects would more than double the storage in all United States 
reservoirs built or under construction in the Columbia basin and would 
increase the output of United States dams by 1,358,000 kilowatts— 
almost three Bonneville dams, he said. 

Neuberger urged establishment by the United States and Canada 
of a joint north Pacific international waterways agency to plan and 
control future upstream developments on the Columbia, as well as on 
the Yukon near the Alaska border. He introduced a resolution at the 
last session of the United States Congress calling for such an agency. 


Senator Neuberger is aiming with a lot of other people to take the great 
resources of Canada and to pool them into some sort of inchoate super-govern- 


mental organization and to use those resources for the common benefit of all © 


the parties concerned. 
I think I only have to ask the question, Mr. Chairman, as to how much 
benefit Canada will get in such an organization. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. I have no objection to General McNaughton’s putting that on the record 
but I-don’t know if it is altogether relevant because I was just reading what 
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he had said, and I think this is an opinion, is it not, that is not shared by the 

_ International Sockeye Salmon Fishing Commission? I am not sure whether I 

4 have the name right or not, but it is the commission of which our Senator 

_ Reid is Chairman, and I was just wondering where consideration of that factor 
‘is at the present time.—A. I think it would be most unfair to Senator Reid to’ 

_ imply that he was a subscriber to such an international organization as Senator 
Neuberger suggests. 


Q. No, no, I did not mean that. I meant it with regard to the engineers 
and fisheries experts expressing apprehension that the diversion of 25 per 
cent from the Columbia river would raise the temperature and endanger the 

__ health and vitality of salmon.—A. My answer to that is—as I have said several 
times—is this latest we have from an independent authority of great prestige, 

_the Federal Power Commission of the United States. It has said that the time 
has come with the advance in the art of getting salmon up and down over 

high dams that there is no need any longer to delay the issue of permits for 

_ those dams. That, I think is a pretty authoritative statement representing the 
latest of the considerations of this matter by a responsible authority. 


‘ _ The CHaIRMAN: For the information of the committee General 
_ McNaughton tabled last year, first the report of Senator Richard L. Neuberger 
of the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs on problems of 
g development in the Columbia basin and Canada; Then, secondly the statement 
_ ‘by Mr. Len Jordan, Chairman of the United States Section of the International 
_ Joint Commission, before the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
and Foreign relations of March 26, 1956, at Wellington. Mr. Patterson read 
an excerpt from it, but the whole statement was tabled by General McNaughton 
a year ago. 
Mr. PATTERSON: That is what I read from. The document was tabled. 


i By Mr. Coldwell: 

_ Q. You have said several times you are quite confident the matter of the 
‘fish getting to their spawning grounds over the high dams will be solved. 
Have we any examples of this; if so, where are they?—-A. The most specific 
- example of the kind that Mr. Coldwell has asked for is given in a recent 
- report in the proceedings of the American society of civil engineers on fish 
and high dams and among the tables that are produced and the charts that 
are produced, they show the productivity of the Columbia basin down the 
years. They carry the information back to the days when there were not 
- obstacles across the river. They do not give the production of the fish 
- quantitatively at that time but early observers indicate the tremendous take 
eet went on and how the Indians, before the days of the early American 
4 explorers, had a great trade in fish that went right out to the prairies. Then 
_ they got up into the 60’s and 70’s and began to put it in quantity terms, in 
- terms of fact and they show the productivity gradually falling off. They show 
~ the suddent interruption caused by the Grand Coulee dam. They began to 
watch the effect of the conservancy measures to show that the whole trend 
of the Columbia river is again upwards: You must remember there is no 
_ power stream with more high dams on it than the Columbia and I think this 
kind of information is what Mr. Marsh and his colleagues in the Federal 
Power Commission must have been relying on when they said that the time 
i has passed when you cannot have fish and high dams too. 
a ! 


mt By Mr. Jones: 

i” Q. Just probably to clear up a point: It is a little difficult to connect 
fish and high dams with diversion and temperature. They seem to me to be 
- two different considerations. I gather from what you said earlier that you had 
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very kindly bracketed the remarks of Senator Neuberger in that regard as " 


special pleading. I suppose spelling that out a little further it would probably 
be—my friend suggests a red herring. Have you any further comments to 
make?—A. Yes, I should like to make a comment but unfortunately Ihave not 
brought the specific references which, when I get out of my own field of 
engineering into biology, I would like to have under my hand when I speak. 
So as to be able to substantiate by quotations at this time. I should like to 
say I have been reading some publications that show that the usefulness of 
upstream dams may have quite the opposite effect. In place of being deleter- 
ious, on occasions if properly operated, they can be very valuable indeed. That 
was an experience described in regard to work on the power developments 
on the Shasta. 

This article quotes cases when it has been an advantage to release water 
and keep the temperatures down on occasion and that this has saved runs 


of fish which otherwise would have been lost. That seems to me to make - 


sense because it is not the release of stored water as such; it is the way it 
is managed that may or may not be deleterious or beneficial. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. There appears to be a lot of development on the Snake river in the 
United States with high dams. What are the fisheries results there?—A. On 
the Snake river? 


Q. Yes.—A. We cannot say as yet because these dams have not yet been 


built. They are only in the course of construction. 
@. The ones that are marked in green?—A. They are not on the Snake. 
Q. How about that part of the Columbia?—A. I was just telling you. 


I was just quoting this American society of civil engineer’s article to show that ° 


the Columbia fish production fell back to the lowest level of all times when 
Grand Coulee was built and came into operation as an. obstruction. Bonneville 


was the first but now with the installation of fish passageways on all these © 


lower dams, the productivity of the Columbia is being restored and it is 
building upwards again, There is no reason to think it will not go on increasing. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. In connection with the Snake river, I read a while ago there was an -% 


attempt being made to find new spawning grounds for salmon by putting the 


fish fry in various new streams adjacent to the river, new tributaries—A. — 


That is an effort that is going on in a great many places with a considerable 
measure of success. 


Q. Was not that to overcome the difficulties? —-A. Unfortunately, I am told 


we have not been so successful with the sockeye as with others. We have an — 5 
experiment of that sort, in which we are very interested, on the bluebacks in — 


the Okanagan. You will remember, we had to come to some joint arrangement 


with the provincial and federal authorities, building regulating works at the 


foot of Okanagan lake. In that construction we took advantage of carrying out, 
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at the instance of our fisheries friends, very comprehensive rearrangements of 


the Okanagan in Canada to provide above Osoyoos lake for the blueback — 
salmon. While it is too early to make formal reports on it, fisheries people — 
tell me, within the last couple of weeks that last year it was very successful — 
indeed and that these fish are moving in on the prepared gravel beds. There 


is no reason to think that we cannot develop them. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. During the discussion on this subject you have dealt from time to 
time with the provisions of the 1909 treaty whereby the signatory to the 
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treaty has the right to divert water within its own territory if it originates 
in that territory. I should like to ask you, suppose there was disagreement 
between the two countries with respect to a particular boundary river—let us 
consider this very Cas€—suppose one or other of the two felt at some future 
date that they had not received the proper treatment under the treaty, what 
is the international law on this subject? What I have specifically in mind 
“is this; suppose the Americans proceeded with the development of dams on 
their side which would drain off all our rivers up to a point where we might, 
at a future date, come in with similar projects on our side whereby they 
would claim either prior rights or a right; what is the international law in 
this respect?—A. Mr. Chairman, I would not think you would want me to 
go into that matter comprehensively. I can, if you wish me to do so, produce 
a memorandum which the law officers of the crown have prepared for us, 
but I think I can answer the question very shortly. 

_ Under article 2 of the treaty of 1909, the rivers which flow across the 
boundary are the rivers which are defined as international rivers in the bill 
that was referred to earlier in the discussion today, which is now the law 
of Canada. 

The treaty states that—the exclusive jurisdiction and control over 
the use and diversion, whether temporary or permanent, of all waters 
on its own side of the line which in their natural channels would flow 
across the boundary or into boundary waters: but it is agreed that 
any interference with or diversion from their natural channel of such 
waters on either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury on the 
other side of the’ boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and 
entitle the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury 

took place in the country where such diversion or interference occurs: 
‘That means that if we were to make a diversion, for example the diversion 
through the route of the Eagle Pass, and the United States was injured by 
that diversion, they have the right to come into the courts of Canada and 
present their case under Canadian laws. The parliament of Canada, in ratify- 

ing the treaty, passed:an act which with various amendments has been carried 
_ up to the present date. It is entitled 1-2 George V, chapter 28, An act relating 
_ to the establishment and expenses of the International Joint Commission under 
the waterways treaty of January the eleventh, nineteen hundred and nine. 
This act names the Exchequer Court of Canada as the competent court of 
_ jurisdiction in those matters. 
As I say, in relation to these diversions, we have taken the precaution 
- most carefully to consult the law officers of the crown, the legal officers of the 
iy Department of External Affairs and so on. We have their assurance that this 
policy of first in time first in right, which the United States has been proceeding 
under, has no currency in Canadian law and never has had any currency. In 
this connection the most important considerations are related to the water 
_law of the province of British Columbia. That is the law, we are told, which 
_ the Exchequer Court would enforce. That law recognizes there is no acquisition 
~ of water rights except by authority of the comptroller of water rights of 
_ British Columbia. Therefore if a person should take water into use upstream 
in British Columbia by way of diversion and if that were to result in somebody 
being deprived downstream of that water, who did not have a permit for it, 
_he would have no rights whatsoever under the British Columbia law. 
% We, as engineers, feel that it is up to us to take note and pay regard to 
_ the advice of those who are schooled in the art of law. However as I said ; 
_ before we in this commission feel there would be some composition not quite 
so extreme. It may be, and I would be the last person to question the judgment 
ae of these lawyers; but we believe, in the commission itself, with the authority 
i and functions which have been vested in the commission by this solemn treaty, 
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that we have some part in establishing international law ees in relation 
to the matters under our jurisdiction. Mark the words “under our jurisdiction”’. 
We think of the one case, as I said earlier, in which the commission acted in. 
connection with the waters flowing across the boundary at the Columbia 
Gardens from Canada into the United States for the Grand Coulee dam; and 
while we did not specifically approve the use of the four million acre-feet 
for irrigation and did not specifically approve the supply of water for 1,990,000 
kilowatts of electric generation, we did in fact take note of those when we 
passed that order which was designed to protect the interests of the plant 
at Waneta from backwater. We did think it was rather difficult for us to 
refuse that as something which was very little for us to give. 

What I want to say again, and what I said two years ago, is that we believe 
that we can live, in all the projects that we have put forward, with this 
commitment for the use of water. We think this is one of the things which we 
might offer to the United States certainly on a firm basis. As I said yesterday, 
our own jurisprudence has implied very forcibly that the reference of 1944 
is something which all courts must take account of and that that reference 
having been made for a study of these matters, it is very doubtful whether any- 
body by grabbing can acquire any solid right and they cannot foreclose or 
preempt, and that makes good sense to us. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Have there been any precedents set in. the international court at the 
Hague? There must have been cases where decisions have been taken in 
connection with rivers dividing countries. Are there any precedents arising 
out of this? I realize that this could result in a multi-billion dollars of damage 
at a future date if there was a different interpretation put on the meaning of — 
the act.—A. I am going to venture for a moment in order to attempt to answer ~ 
your question. I will ask my legal advisor to keep a pretty close watch on what 
I say as I am in a field in which I do not have much knowledge. I am repeating 
advice which has been given to me to a large extent. The first thing I would © 
say is that the best presentation, I think, of the international law of rivers was 
made by what is known as the Indus (Rau) Commission. Mr. Rau agreed, 
before he tried to settle these problems between Pakistan and India over the © 
water use there, that they would agree on a description as to what is inter- ~~ 
national law regarding water. In the Rau Commission’s findings as to the law, ~ 
which were accepted by the parties to the dispute, it was stated that the ~ 
factor which stood highest in international law was that if there is a treaty @& 
between the two contestants, it is the treaty which is the international law. ~ 
Carrying that forward to apply it to Canada, the treaty is the treaty of 1909, 
and the relative article is article II which I quoted rather extensively here. 
It is on that doctrine of international law, which makes international law 
specific in this instance, that we are relying for our rights in this case. I do | 
not know that I can go any further than that, except to say again, in this © 
context, the proposal which the Canadian section has evolved is not an extreme ~ 
proposal, it is a moderate proposal. It has been essentially designed to give our 
great neighbour to the south the maximum possible advantage which the % 


Canadian commissioners, in their conscience, can give without detriment to q 
the-people of Canada. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

Q. General McNaughton, did you. remark yesterday that the American 4 
section of the commission was not happy to even discuss this diversion plan?—_ ’ 
A. The American section of the commission has taken a varied view which we 
do not consider as suitable. It is a view which, in essence, calls for our acquies- 
re 
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cence in respect to the use of resources properly belonging to the people of 
Canada for the benefit of the United States, and we are not in favour of it. 


Q. This is the impasse which concerns us?—A. Yes, and we have to re- 
P<solve it.» 2, 7 ; 


By Mr. Jones: 


Q. Asi understood it, you said that the people downstream are entitled to 
. bring a case before the Exchequer Court, but the Exchequer Court would apply 
_ the law of British Columbia in this instance, under which they would have no 
_ rights?—A. That is right. 

Q. So it is an illusory right?—-A. I am not suggesting that we put forward 
the intention of the Canadian people, but this Canadian proposal has had 
great public support, and there is great force of opinion behind it. 

—  +Q. Iam not referring to that aspect of it, Iam just dealing with the legal 


_ aspect.—A. I suggest that they have taken a calculated risk on pretty small 
~ foundations. - 


ts 


: By Mr. Montgomery: : 
a @. You cannot stop them from starting if they want to?—A. I will repeat 
_ what I have said to this committee already; we would favour the type of 
- commitment that we felt might have been regarded as morally established by 
_ the International Joint Commission’s Order in respect of the Grand Coulee dam. 
_ With that commitment we feel that we can live with the United States. It draws 
a very reasonable line in allocating benefits to one side and to the other. We 
feel that is particularly so when we adjust the timing of our works to fit in 
‘ _ with the requirements south of the border, giving them additional flows of 
_ water until they can develop their own storage. 


By Mr. Jones: 


—. @. Do you think that this stand, which you anticipate should be taken, 
should be expressed to the Americans at this time in order to forestall partial 
implementation which might arise as a result of greater speed in getting their 
_ projects started?—A. I would like to impress upon you that we are in fact 
4 making progress in the commission. While I do not pretend that we are not 
Meeting with very strong resistance, and every conceivable kind of argument 
that can be marshalled against us, as a result of patience we are gradually 
breaking down this opposition. There is a widening circle in the professional 
_ ranks of the United States that appreciates the sense and reasonableness of what 
_ we are trying to do. I can assure you that our position is reasonable. 

Q. Perhaps we might approach it from a little different angle, sir. If a 
* project is contemplated south of the border do they require permission from the 
4 International Joint Commission to commence that proiect.—A. They are only 
_ frequired to go to the International Joint Commission for authority in respect 
. of cases coming under articles III and IV—where works built would have the 
_ effect of raising the levels of water on the other side of the boundary. That 
does not mean, as was shown to us when we were on the opposite side, that if 
_ we take water into’ use that is under the jurisdiction of a particular state, that 
Ke we are not acting at our own risk. The illustration which I gave in answer to 
__. 4 question a few moments ago in regard to Waneta shows that this doctrine is 
essentially held to this day, despite all the talking that has been going on in 
some irresponsible, quarters in the United States. When it came to an actual 
case of flooding, such as the 2-3/10 acres of ground I mentioned the United 
States Commissioners put in a clause which completely protected the Pend 


a 
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included that essential requirement in the commission’s order before they would 
sign it. The 2-3/10 acres of ground will protect the power developments that 
eventually will produce a couple of million kilowatts, to say nothing of the 
four or five million acre feet of storage. I should not say that this 2-3/10 acres 
is useless land. Due to its location it is probably the most valuable land in the 
United States, because it is the basis for this protection. 

The CHAIRMAN: I hear the bell ringing. Perhaps we should recess until 
5.30. I hope enough of you come back to make quorum. 

Mr. CoLpWELL: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if there will be enough members 
back at that time? I cannot come back until Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we should adjourn now. 

Mr. KucHEREPA: You could adjourn at the call of the chair, and if enough 
members come back you can proceed, if not it will be all right. 

Mr. CoLDWELL: I think we should adjourn now. General McNaughton has 
had a heavy afternoon as it is. ; 

The CHAIRMAN: The meeting will adjourn to the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


MonpDAY, December 16, 1957. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3:05 p.m. this day. 
The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Best, Fairfield, Garland, Gauthier 
(Lake St. John), Herridge, Bolonack Jones, Jung, MacEachen, Macauariie 
Martin (Essex East), Montgomery, McCleave, Patterson, Pratt, Smith (Calgary 
_ South), Stewart (Winnipeg North), Stick, and White.— (20). 


In attendance: General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, 

_ International Joint Commission; Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary; Messrs. 

_ OD. G. Chance, Assistant Secretary: J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser; E. R. 

: Peterson, Engineering Adviser; W. D: Matthews, Beociciaat Under- Secretary of 

“State for External Affairs; 5. H. Cleveland, Director, American Division, 
Department of External Nitaire. 


The Chairman observed the presence of quorum and called Messrs. 
Mathews and Cleveland to answer certain questions asked at a previous meeting. 


2 - Their questioning concluded, Messrs. Matthews and Cleveland were retired. 


General McNaughton was called and answered questions asked at previous 
meetings. 


Ne 


By leave of the Committee, it was ordered that the following maps and 
documents be printed as appendices to the record of today’s proceedings: 


7 ae 1. Saint John River—Profile (Appendix “A’’) 
a 2. Saint John River Basin—Map (Appendix “B’’) 
a - 8. Souris River Basin—Map (Appendix “C’) 
4. Profile of Kootenay, Columbia, Fraser and Thompson Rivers. 
cae : 
_ (Appendix “D”) 
+ __ 5. Map—Northern Portion of Columbia River Basin (Appendix EGY 
- 
te 
me 


_. 6. Hydrograph—Fraser River at Hope (Appendix “F”) 
_ 7. The Waneta Order (Appendix “G’’) 
8. A reprint entitled “Coexistence of Fish and Dams”( Appendix “H’”) 


General. McNaughton made a further statement and answered questions: 
# relating to the following subjects: 
. Saint John River Reference 
. St. Lawrence Power Project 
. Lake Ontario Levels Reference 
. Niagara River Reference 
. Air Pollution Reference 
. Water Pollution 
. Rainy Lake Convention 
. Souris River Reference 
Souris-Red Rivers Reference 
Sage Creek Reference 


” 
_ 
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General McNaughton’s questioning concluded, he was thanked by the 
Chairman and retired. : 


Item 112—International Joint Commission—Salaries and Expenses—was 
adopted. 


Item 113—International Joint Commission—Studies and Surveys—was 
adopted. 


At 5:55 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 11:30 a.m. Tuesday, 
December 17, 1957. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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Monpay, December 16, 1957. 
3 p.m. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you please come to order. Before we proceed with 
the statement of General McNaughton, you will recall that Mr. Patterson asked 
a couple of questions regarding the political discussions that had gone on 


regarding the Columbia river basin. I am sorry to say that we thought possibly 


we could work this matter in on Friday when we met, but the committee took 
longer than I had anticipated, and I am sorry we kept them waiting around 
here all day on that occasion and then did not call them. So before going 
on with General McNaughton’s talk, I am going to ask Mr. Matthews and Mr. 
Cleveland to come up here and we will dispose of those items first. . 

Mr. W. D. MatrHEews (Under Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. 
Chairman, Mr. Cleveland is head of our American division, which division is 


_ responsible for these matters within our department, so I would ask him, as 


a person who knows a good deal more than I do on the subject, to answer Mr. 
Patterson’s questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Patterson: Mr. Cleveland, I raised a question a few days ago relative 
to the position in which the negotiations are now existing between the Canadian 
and the American governments. Are there at the present time any diplomatic 
or political negotiations going on between Canada and the United States in 
regard to the Columbia river development? 

Mr. J. H. CLeEvELAND (American Division, External Affairs): Yes, sir. I 
wonder if.I might just enlarge for a moment. The short answer simply is 
“yes”, but if I may be permitted to do so, I should like to mention that in the 
joint press release put out by Canada and the United States on May 23, 1956, 
there were two significant statements made: first, “the two governments realized 
that there may be no easy or quick answer to the problems which are arising 


' today”, and the second, “the two governments believe, however, that a full 


and confidential exchange of views may contribute to the resolution of these 
problems”. The discussions through diplomatic channels are on a continuing 
basis and are not restricted to formal meetings. or formal conference type of 
meetings. Contact is maintained at various levels of government and there is 
more or less activity from time to time, depending on’ the points that have been 


reached in the domestic considerations of the various questions that are involved. 


Mr, Patterson: Is there a committee in Canada and a corresponding com- 
mittee in the United States that are carrying on these negotiations as I believe 
there were at the time when it was more or less removed from the International 


_ Joint Commission’s jurisdiction? 


Mr. CLEVELAND: No sir, that is not strictly the case. The composition of 
the group which may meet at the present time from one side with the other 


~ side is completely fluid. There is no regulation as to the number of persons 


or which persons they shall be. The reason for this, of course, is that if you 


are discussing a question pertaining to law, you will probably load your group 


with lawyers. If it pertains to engineering you may load it with engineers 
and so forth, always with a small residue of people, who are called, for lack 
of a better name, foreign service officers or diplomats. 
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Mr. Patterson: There is just one more question which I should like to ask 
in this connection: in these negotiations or discussions have there been any 
representatives from the province of British coma sitting in as cece 
or in any capacity whatsoever? 

Mr. CLEVELAND: No, not in the formal meetings that have been held, not in 
the meetings. Of course there has been contact outside and on the occasion of 
the formal meeting in Washington on the 20th and 21st of May this year, one 
minister from British Columbia and the chief of the water resources branch in 
British Columbia were both in Washington. They were discussing matters with 
members of the Canadian group. 

Mr. PaTrerson: Well then, at the present time, we understand that negotia- 
tions are being carried on through diplomatic or political channels and also 
through the work of the International Joint Commission? 


Mr. CLEVELAND: That is right, sir. 


Mr. PATTERSON: By the way, there was an article in the Gazette this 


morning—I have not got it with me—inferring that this is going to be a long 
drawn out procedure. Would you comment on that at all. 

Mr. CLEVELAND: Sir, I do not know how long it will be before I am posted 
abroad again but the intention was, when I took up my present appointment, 
that I should stay until these negotiations were completed. 

Mr. HERRIDGE: That is a diplomatic answer. 

Mr. PATTERSON: Those are all the questions I have on that matter. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Now we will continue on from our last 
meeting. General McNaughton! 


~ 


General A. G. L. McNaughton, Chairman, Canadian Section, International Joint 
Commission, recalled: 


The WitTNEss: Mr. Chairman, may I make one correction which is neces- 
sary in my remarks of the meeting before last in regard to the St. Croix river. 


Mr. PATTERSON: Mr. Chairman, are we leaving the Columbia now and 
going back to the St. Croix? 


The CHAIRMAN: Well, I was rather of the opinion that we had about 
concluded the Columbia. 


to ask. 


The WITNESS: That is all right. I was only trying to get this matter of 


information corrected, and then as far as I am concerned I am glad to take 
any part or answer any question, or anything you are prepared to pose. 

‘The CHAIRMAN: I think the wise procedure would be to allow General 
McNaughton to make the correction and if there are further questions about 
the British Columbia projects, it will be in order. 


The WITNESS: I said at the meeting before last, sir, that the commission 


would receive the preliminary report of the International St. Croix River 
Engineering Board on the 15th of this month. In fact, we have seen the un- 
official copies of it but there were some minor changes needed which were 
necessary to bring it up to date. I now learn ‘that it will be the 21st of December 
before public release is made. I am glad to have the opportunity to make that 
statement because the report is of great interest in the maritime provinces and 
people were inquiring as to why they could not get them since the 15th was 


past. It will be out at the end of this week. That was the only correction I 
had to make. 
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Mr. PATTERSON: Well I have two or three more questions I should like — 
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es The CHAIRMAN: Before General McNaughton proceeds there was one 
- question that was brought up that I intended to put before the committee last 
_ week. General McNaughton displayed several maps and the question was 
_ asked would it be possible to have those maps reproduced as a part of our daily 
report. There are one or two other maps that were used and could be used, and 
if it was the wish of the committee to include them, we would include all of 
the maps. Is that the wish of the committee? « 

Agreed. to. 


The CHAIRMAN: When you were answering some other question, there 

were a couple of questions I should have liked to ask General McNaughton. 
One question is: what is the percentage of sockeye salmon that originates in 
the Fraser river? The other question is: what is the horse-power per capita 
that is now available to Canadians? I have read somewhere that the high 
standard of living of countries is based on the availability of horse-power for 
- @ach-individual in the land.—A. As regards the sockeye salmon the figures 
__- which I quoted at the last session were an average for the period 1951 to 1955 
_ inclusive. For that period, the information I have is for the salmon originating 
y .in the Fraser river. The values for that period, which were worked out from 
public records, were—and this is salmon landings in Canada from the Fraser— 
$5,800,000, and the production was $12,600,000. Because those figures have been 
~~ questioned by the gentlemen who have a close knowledge of the situation in 
respect of the salmon fishing on the west coast, I had the matter taken up by 
_ the Department of Fisheries here. I have before me a table which was released 
_ by that department this morning. This table does not cover quite the same 
period, apparently, as the figures which I gave. Also the values are not put up 
____in quite the same way as they are worked out in my table. However, I imagine 
_ this information, which is authoritative, will be useful to the members of this 
committee. This table is headed Summary of quantities and value of commer- 
cially caught salmon originating on the Fraser river system; it is the average 

‘production for the period 1952-55 at the 1955 Canadian prices. The landed 
’ value, on the average, has been put for all the salmon at $8,940,000, and the 
value f.o.b. plant at $19,555,000. Those are landings by Canadians. The total 
for the Canadian and the American landings is $14,698,000 and the value f.o.b. 
plant is $32,313,000. That is a compiled figure and it is an average catch at 
the values of the last year. 
a Now, I have some further information on those values which stems from 
_ the United States. It says that the Fraser river salmon fisheries are now worth 
over $15 million annually to the two countries with a potential value of over 
: $26 million. I am making those corrections to the figures which I used. 
_--—~-«*‘The other matter, in which there is an outstanding question, is that Mr. 
Patterson asked about the Waneta order. I have obtained a copy of the 
_- Waneta order and I am making it available to him. 
Mr. Patterson: Thank you General McNaughton. 
; The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee like to have this entered as an 
appendix to today’s proceedings? 
| Agreed to. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, before we leave this, General McNaughton mentioned it 
had a value now of $15 million and a potential value of $26 million. What 
is the period of years which is covered in that potential value?—A. It is set 
as an outside potential value. 
 Q. It might be in this generation or fifty years from now?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Herridge: , : 

Q. Before we leave the Columbia river, the other day I asked the general 
a question about assurance that the maximum height considered on the 
Arrow lakes was in the neighbourhood of 1402. There are many people who 
live out in that area who are not quite sure what these elevations mean. Would 
you mind explaining briefly just what effect raising it to 1402 would have 
on the economy, for instance, at a place like Castlegar, Nakusp or Arrowhead? 
—A. Mr. Chairman, the figure of 1402 referred to is the height above mean sea 
level. It is also the approximate height to which the lake went in the 1948 
floods; it is a sort of standard fiood level. In order to illustrate this point, on 
the Arrow lakes the flooding at 1402 and the flooding at the other level 1446— 

Q. That is the level proposed by certain American interests?—-A. That is 
the high proposals which have been put forward for the high level flooding of 
the Arrow lakes in order to create a reservoir which would have a total value 
of some seven million acre-feet available for annual release for benefit down- 
stream. The flooding at 1402 is shown on the map by the light yellow and the 
flooding at the higher level of 1446 is shown by the orange colour. I have 
not brought the maps of the whole area. This shows only representative places. 
This is the region above Castlegar at section eight where the dam, if built, 
is to be located. Then, this is the Nakusp narrows. Section eight is right here. 

Q. There has been some confusion on the part of the press and on the part 
of some members of the committee. They are confused concerning the Castlegar 
dam and the Murphy creek dam. In some cases they believe it is the same 
dam.—A. I would be glad to explain that. Would you please give me the 
profile which goes down as far as Murphy creek? The Murphy creek dam is 
situated below Castlegar. It is on the main stem of the Columbia. The proposal 
_ is to build a dam there which might create a head of up to 77 feet when there 
is no backwater. The usual head which will be available at Murphy creek is 
about 60 feet. 

This dam at Murphy creek will raise the water level to 1402 feet and that 
level will extend substantially at 1402 feet into the lower Arrow lake and the 
proposal is that the narrows at Nakusp should be dug out so that by and large 
the two lakes will move together and if you draw water off the lower lake, the 
water in the upper lake will fall to about the same level as the water in the 
lower lake. It will not fall absolutely the same. There will always be some 
delay in the passage of water but it will be substantially the same. 

Under those circumstances with that one dam at Murphy we would be 
able to store on Arrow lakes approximately 3.1 ‘million acre-feet of usable 
water on a basis of 32 feet of drawdown which is available for use in the 
United States. This other proposal means that the Murphy creek dam would 
be built as it has been indicated, but there would be another dam superimposed 
on the system, and that dam, purely a storage dam, would be built at section 
8 above Castlegar, and that is the one which would raise the lakes from there 
on up to this elevation of 1446 feet. And, similarly with this arrangement as 
with the one I outlined, the levels of the upper Arrow lake would be slightly 
higher that the levels of the lower lake. As for the method of use, there will 
probably be no power at that site. The dam would be used purely for storage 
purposes and that storage would be. released to suit the advantages of the 
United States to the south of the line. It serves a very limited purpose and 
advantage to Canada in that the storage would be used on the average at 
Murphy creek through a head of about 60 feet. 


May I refer to that again because the point is of very, very great signifi- 


cance to Canada. Under the proposals that have been worked out, large as_ 


these flows of the Columbia may seem, when they are put down in arithmetic, 
they are in fact, strictly limited and the water is of tremendous value. If the 
plans that have been put forward by the Canadian section of the commission 
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are carried out there will eventually be a diversion from the Columbia into 
the Fraser of some 15 million acre-feet. There will not be enough water in 
the average year to fill both the Mica creek dam and the Bull river-Luxor 
dam which are right at the top of the watershed and also to fill the Arrow 
lakes dam. The Murphy creek with its smaller storage of about 3.1 million 
acre-feet or thereabouts can be filled under all conditions except those of the 
extremely low years—the years that occur very occasionally. If we have any 
commitment to the United States under those conditions, we would use that 
3.1 million acre-feet in the Murphy creek dam to discharge that obligation to 
save the American groups harmless as against the state of affairs created by 
the commission’s order on Grand Coulee and conserve the water in the upper 


- reservoirs. 


The reason why we want to save the water in the upper reservoir is this: 
the energy in the stored water is proportionate not only to the volume but to 


the usable height above the Boundary. In the case of Murphy creek that usable 


height is about 60 feet. In the case of Bull river-Luxor and Mica group of 
reservoirs, it is about 1,200 feet and in consequence the ratio of value, as far 
as Canada is coricerned, is of the order of 20 to one and that is the reason why 
we feel that it is most unwise and uneconomical for Canada to store water in 
the Arrow lakes for use in power when we could draw one unit out of it, and 
with the same water stored higher up, we could draw 20. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Is that proposed dam there at about the site of the proposed famous or 
infamous Kaiser dam?—-A. That is right, it is substantially in the same section 
of the river. I believe in some of the recent engineering investigations there 
have been some modifications as a result of some foundation trouble. 

Q. What would be the storage in that dam?—A. The total storage in the 
.two dams together is just over 7 million acre-feet. 

Q. About 4 million on the Castlegar. What did you say about the 
Murphy one?—A. It is pretty hard to put that in that way because this cuts 
right into the Murphy creek dam and raises the level from section 8 up, so 
you have to get a comparison. In order to arrive at the sum total you have 
to take the total of the Murphy creek and Castlegar dam and that would be 
about 7 million of usable storage. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q. Would you mind explaining or pointing out the flooding which would 
- occur if that high level storage was developed as some American interests 
wish?—-A. Here, sir, is this section 8 region in the channel above Castlegar 
which is about here on the map. If we had the 1402 level, the flooding is shown 
by this yellow mark along the shore. When you go to the 1446, the extra 
which is inundated, is shown by this orange mark. Now this section comes 
over to here again and we go on up into the lower Arrow lakes. 

This is Reneta park which is shown as completely submerged. Here is 
Deer Park. Burton is right there. 

Q. Almost completely flooded out?—A. Yes, it goes on up. 

Q. Nakusp is also partially submerged?—-A. Nakusp is on an escarpment 
high above, but the foreshore including the railway is flooded out. 

Q. The mills and the pole yard would be flooded out?—-A. Yes, that is all 
out. I skip now to the far end of the lake. Arrowhead lake is here and all the 
foreshore of Arrowhead would go. Galena bay is near here and then we run 
into the main river running off towards Revelstoke as you can see. 
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Q. That covers rat good part of the land?—A. Yes, all good land Bue under 
water. Again may I emphasize that unless the United States were to pay us 
an extravagant price for the storage, there is no advantage to Canada in that 
proposal. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask General McNaughton if it is possible 
for development on the Columbia to be proceeded with prior to an agreement 
between Canada and the United States, for downstream benefits?—A. I would 
say the answer is yes. We are entirely masters of our own destiny. According 
to the law officers of the crown and the principal lawyers of British Columbia— 
who have spoken extensively about the rights of Canada under international 
law—and, in particular, the treaty of 1909, there is no reason why we cannot 
proceed. If we did proceed, arrangements must be such that, to be practical 
they have to be economical. 

As I indicated in the testimony which I gave to this committee during the 
last two occasions—and, which information I have placed on the record of the 
International Joint Commission itself and elsewhere, when I have been called 
upon to do so—the costs of the projected development on the Columbia river 
are such, that unless we can get the benefits from the flows from our reservoirs 
downstream, they are not attractive economically. There are two ways in 


which this downstream benefit can be obtained. We can use the water through’ 


-our own heads to the sea, which means a diversion through the Monashee 
mountain tunnels into the Thompson-Fraser system downstream. There is no 
great purpose and, in fact, no useful purpose served by making that diversion 
unless, and until there are developments on the Fraser into which that water 
can be put in order to develop power. The alternative is to use the water at 
dams downstream. 

First of all I will take the Mica reservoir as an example. From Mica you 
would have the Mica power plant. Below that you would have a power plant 
at Downie creek, and below that one, the one at Revelstoke canyon itself. The 
combined capacity of these three plants is about 2,500,000 kilowatts. The next 
place where we have an opportunity to use the head is at Murphy creek 
where we have 60 feet. We would have roughly 1, 200 feet of head below those 
storage reservoirs for development purposes. 

Then you come to the border. The elevation at the international border 
is 1288 feet above sea level. The most recent plans of the United States devel- 
opment call for the use of 1247 feet in their plants. Those are the latest figures. 


Once we have regulated the flows they are of tremendous value to any 
power plant downstream. The spate and flood flows have largely been taken 
off the crest and have been put into the rservoirs for use when the water flows 
have fallen off. If they are not held in Canada they will not be held at all. 
As things are, they will go straight out to the sea as spilled water beyond and 
around these great dams that our American friends are building. 


What has been proposed as an interim arrangement, at least, is that the 
United States should be asked to recognize the benefits of this conservation of 
water and its release in regulated fiow. It should also be realized that the 
power from those flows downstream, without regulation from Canada, would 
not be generated at all. There should be some equitable division of the power, 
and a portion of it should be returned to Canada. That is a very useful and 
beneficial arrangement for both parties, for an interim period. 

I say “for an interim period” very deliberately for this reason: the head 
which is available to Canada for development below the Revelstoke canyon 
pool in the Fraser system is substantially the same as the head which is figa ses 
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downstream benefits that eventually could be generated in Canada will be 
substantially the same amount that could be generated in the United States. 
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ates below the boundary—1200-odd feet of head. The 


If we pass these flows over to the United States to use, it is not to be 


expected that the whole value will ever be returned to Canada. We might 


expect half, a quarter, or 60 per cent, or some figure of that sort, but there 


3 will be some portion of it which we will lose. By using the flows ourselves, 


we could obtain and conserve them for the Canadian people. 

. I would like to mention that this is much more than an academic question. 
Merely saying “downstream benefits” is not enough. We ought to impress on 
the minds of everybody a sense of proportion in regard to these matters. The 
water which can be eventually switched to the Bull river-Luxor and Mica 


_ dams, on the basis of 35 per cent drawdown, which is standard, is 15 million 
acre-feet. The studies, which include the diversion and the flows from the 


Kootenay, which have been carried out show conclusively that even in the 
worst year on record—were we to take 15 million acre feet out of that top 
section of the Columbia—that would leave at least 7,000 cubic feet per second 
below Revelstoke. I merely use those figures to show that we, by no manner 
of means, exhaust the possibility of diversion of 15 million acre feet. However, 
15 million acre feet is a figure which is now agreed by all the engineers as 
something that could be achieved. 

The next question is, what is that worth? If you take 15 million acre feet 
through 1200 feet of head,—to keep it in round figures—there is 1205 feet of 
head on the Fraser, after we have compensated for certain heads*not used in 


 Canada—available to Canada, and 1209 foot head available to the United States. 


An acre foot of water dropped through one foot will generate 1.02 kilowatt 
hours of electric energy at 100 per cent efficiency. We do not get 100 per cent 
efficiency so we have used, in our figures, 85% as the average efficiency of 


_ hydro electric generators through to the turbines, which is a fair figure. If 


you put this 15 million acre feet of storage through 1205 feet of head at 85 
per cent efficiency you will get just under 16 billion kilowatt hours per annum. 
It is hard to give an impression of what 16 billion kilowatt hours actually is. 
Perhaps I might do it this way: a year has 8,760 hours in it; 16 divided by 


8 is 2. This is something more than equivalent to 2 million kilowatt hours 


working every hour of the day and night for a year. That is an incremental 


. benefit. It is an extra value which would come to the Fraser plants when they 


otherwise would be low. It does not mean very much additional work on the 
turbines, generators, or any of the equipment because this is, as I say, an incre- 
mental benefit filling in the gaps. That is the kind of thing which is at stake. 
It is literally an empire’s ransom. Have I given enough of a sense of proportion 


b= Ot It? 


Q. Yes, thank you.—A. On the flooding and what the value of these down- 


a stream benefits would be to us. 


Q. Yes. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
_Q. Coming back to one or two questions in regard to fisheries again, I 


think, General McNaughton, you indicated the other day that the International 


_ Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission was taking a very bull-headed—if any- 


thing about fish can be bull-headed—attitude on this proposition. Are you 
suggesting that with regard to this matter we should proceed on the recom~ 
mendations of the United States Federal Power Commission in opposition to 


_ the recommendation of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission? 
pA Mr. Chairman, I would like to be able to answer that question with - 
yes or no, but I do not believe that the question is susceptible to being answere 
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in quite so simple a form. What I pointed out is that we have this resource 
in the Fraser basin. This resource as it has come before the public has in 
essence two aspects: one, the power, and the other, the fish. And the important 
thing for the future is to make sure that the people of British Columbia get 
the best of two worlds where it is possible to do so. 

In the evidence which I have given before you I have had the privilege 
of quoting from the latest report of the examiner of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, Mr. Marsh.. This was in the form of a Federal Power Commission 
decision on July 23 of this year. The Americans have reached the conclusion 
that by proper arrangements, people can have both power and fish. 

Now perhaps I think it might be of interest to this committee to show you 
what that means on the Columbia river. I am afraid that it is going to be 
exceedingly difficult to show this small scale profile of the Columbia river in 
such a way that it can be understood. 


This profile is from the sea, commencing with the Bonneville plants going 


up to Grand Coulee which is here; then the line follows the American channel 
up along the Pend d’Oreille and eventually up to the Flathead country, and this 
is Hungry Horse dam. 

Hungry Horse dam ‘is at 3,600 feet above sea level; and from there down 
to the sea it is practically a continuous series of dams and pools with very 
little in the way of lost head. 

To illustrate that point a little further, as you use the figure of the elevation 
at the boundary which is here an elevation above sea level of 1288 feet, the 
latest proposals for the United States will carry development there to 1247 
feet; so in this section of the Columbia river it is practically a continuous series 
of dams and slack water. 

Now the thorough examination of that problem, which is I think a more 
difficult problem than the like problem of the preservation of fish on the 
Fraser, has shown that the United States authorities are convinced that’ these 
two developments of fish and power can go forward hand in hand at least 
below the Okanagan tributary. 

I have already pointed out what happens to us if we do not do the same 
kind of development on the Fraser. If you were to say to the International 


Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission—which is an international board—_ 


actually, it is international—we give way to you and we set the Fraser river 
aside for a salmon river, the next thing is that our downstream benefits from 
the Mica group of plants have ceased to have any value whatever because we 
have no alternative measure by which under our own authority we can put 
that water to use and get the benefit out of it. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 


Q. Speaking as a prairie dweller who nevertheless is very interested in this 
matter, may I interrupt to ask you who are the members of this salmon fisheries 
commission and who do they represent?—A. Mr. Chairman, may I read the 
names of these gentlemen? This is the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission. The chairman is Senator Thomas Reid who will be well known 
to all here. The secretary is Mr. Elton B. Jones who was formerly one of the 
United States commissioners; and the chief executive officer is a gentleman 
named L. A. Royal. That group have their headquarters at New Westminster, 
British Columbia. I understand that Mr. Royal is an American citizen. 

The Canadian members of the commission as of the present are Senator 
Reid, A. J. Witmore of Vancouver, and Fred J. Mathers of Vancouver. I do 


not have the list of the American commissioners here. Does that answer your 


question? 
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_ Q. Yes. Do, you know how many there are on the commission altogether? 
—A. The commission itself has six members. 
Q. And we would have one half the membership?—A. We have one half 
the membership of the commission. 


By Mr. Patterson: Z 


Q. Would you care to comment on a statement Senator Reid made not too 
long ago when he said that Premier Bennett of British Columbia should tell 
the federal government—if you will excuse the language—to “get the hell 
away from the Fraser and mind its own business”. I think those were his actual 
words.—A. That is a kind of language I would prefer to refrain from com- 
menting upon. 

Q. Perhaps you would care to comment on the sentiment or the sugges- 
tion? But possibly it is not necessary because I think you have already clarified 
your position in regard to that situation=—A. I would like to say again that 
if this inhibition was placed by some strange idiosynerasy on the use of Cana- 
dian water for power purposes it would mean that the downstream benefits 
there on the Fraser, or the upper Columbia and Kootenay, that are capable 
of being developed in Canada—that section of downstream benefits would no 
longer have market value. We are inhibited from using it because there is no 


other way to get the value of these storages through 1,200 and more feet of 


head that is open to us except to use them in the Fraser. 

I would like to go on in that because I think it would be the wrong 
portrayal of the position that my colleagues and I have taken in the Canadian 
section. We have the best of evidence, accumulating evidence, to show, and 
it is strange that we have to come largely to look at what our American 


friends are doing in their own country to get the proof of it. We have evidence 


to show that fish and dams can co-exist and that if the matters are reasonably 
handled with give and take of both parties to adjust themselves to it there 


is no reason why both cannot be looked after economically. 


Now, over the week-end the Journal of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers came to my hand. The American Society of Civil Engineers is one 


of the three great engineering societies of the United States. They are very 


careful: with the kind of papers that are produced. They give throughly 
responsible and reliable figures and I see in the power division a report by 
two prominent members of the society, Mr. Preston and Mr. Rydell. Both are 


closely concerned with the United States’ Army engineers and they have 


headquarters right in the Columbia basin itself. They have written this report 
to the American Society of Civil Engineers on the co-existence of fish and dams, 


~ and I was so impressed with the reasonableness and the correctness of this 


article that I telegraphed this morning for 50 copies to be sent up from the 
office in New York and I hope I may, sir, have the privilege of handing these 
over to the clerk for distribution. 

They have taken this in essence, this much more difficult problem, rep- 


resenting not ten dams in a row but I suppose a dozen or more dams in a row 
- on the Columbia, analysed it and showed that there is every hope of a satis- 


factory conclusion for both parties. It disposes once and for all of this myth 
that because we make a dam and the fish get over it that they will not find 


their way upstream through the slack water. It disposes of allegations which 


have been made that just because we put water into dams and we alter the 
temperature that we are not in position to help the fish too. They quote 
instance after instance in this paper where the proper cooperation between 


¥ the fisheries people and the engineers in control of these dams has led to 
a 4 


very great improvements in the fisheries resources, and so on, and this is 
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proper. I do not want to take all the time to go into it. I can take any aspect 
of it you like and quote from the paper because I read it with deep interest 
last night. These are professional men who know what they are talking about. 


Mr. HerripGe: Because of the limited number of people who have that 
document, are there one or two pertinent paragraphs that you could quote for 
our record? 

The CHAIRMAN: I was wondering if it would be possible to have the loan 
of that article and have it inserted in our report? 

Mr. HeErRRIDGE: Is it very lengthy? 

The CHAIRMAN: How long is it anyway? 

The Witness: I should think with any luck, I would have these 50 printed 
copies in a few days. 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): There are a great number of people who 
read these minutes of evidence and they are of great interest to them. They 
won’t have access to this report and your suggestion that it be printed as an 
appendix would be a good one. 


_ The WitTNEss: I suppose we could do that without -breach of copyright— 
‘I do not know. 


Mr. HerripceE: It is such an important question; it is-valuable ionmnaons 


The CHAIRMAN: I understand we have the power to send for persons, papers 
and records and I do not think there would be anything wrong with having 
this particular article from this journal published. There are several pages 
and I think it is very informative. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: Most important. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of. the committee to have this entire article 
published? 


Mr. HERRIDGE: I would so move. 
Mr. MontTGOMERY: I second the motion. 
The CHAIRMAN: Agreed? 

Agreed to. 


The WITNESS: Well, it boils down to this, that they have traced the whole 
history of the interruption of the salmon on the Columbia river by the building 


’ 


of the Grand Coulee dam. Then they had another thought about it, that they 


needed to conserve the resources, and they bent their minds towards it and 
started with the Bonneville plant which is the lowest of the plants. They built 
_the fish ladders and experimented until finally now they have brought this 
passage of the adult fish up over the dam to a point where they have every 
confidence that within reason they can look after all interests properly. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q@. Does that include the getting of the fingerlings down as well as the 


spawning fish up?—-A. As you know, the problem falls into two parts; the 
problem of getting the fish up and then the problem of getting the fish down. 
You will find when you get this that there is a description of a great variety 
of methods of getting the little fish down over high dams and over low dams 
as well, their behaviour through different kinds of turbines—Francis wheels, 
Kaplans, and so on. There are results of experiments of putting 20,000 fry 
through these wheels and seeing what happens; putting them over the dams 


in free fall and with the new ski-jump type and the skimmer device that is 


proposed for the new.dam on the Cowlitz river. And I think in reading this 
you will subscribe to the opinion that I quoted in not the last appearance, 
but the appearance before when I quoted examiner Marsh to say we have now 
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reached the time, and it was primarily in regard to the Columbia that he 
was speaking, that there is no need to deny a permit to build a high dam, that 
lies athwart the route of anadromous fish to the sea, either up or down. I believe 
that the same situation which is in that stage of approach to a final solution on 
_ the Columbia river is not as difficult on the Fraser river, provided we approach 
it with an open mind. 

Now I do not think—if I may be so bold as to say—that there is any doubt 
about what is going to happen because the opinion of the people who are 
_ responsible for development of power in the west is already beginning to show 
itself and public opinion is beginning to show. As we stand, up to date, the 
cost to the domestic consumer, as I said the other day, is double in Vancouver 
to what it is in Seattle and Tacoma, and there is a limit to what people will 
‘stand in the way of exploitation of that sort to serve one particular 
_interest. I do not believe we have to do a thing but what I feel is this, when 
this reaction comes, unless the fisheries people will—in place of doing what 
they have been doing, standing by and trying to make an enclave and hold 
everybody out of it—I think if they do that the public are going to revolt and. 
in the end the salmon will disappear and we will have power. I believe that 
would be a great pity. 

I believe we can solve this whole problem. But we cannot solve it when 
one great party, with a considerable vested interest, takes the position which is 
shown and which has been well illustrated in the press which comes to my desk 
from Vancouver. I got the Vancouver paper this morning and it is really 
fs something which literally makes one shudder; not because they attack me, I 

do not mind that. This is not my particular responsibility. My business and 
that of my colleagues in the commission is to point out that the only way by 
which we can get value for Canada out of these great resources which we have, 
and which are purely Canadian resources, is by having the opportunity to add 
~ to the Fraser flows to the extent I have mentioned to you here. 
" Q. Were you aware, General, of the recent statement which Senator Reid 
made in respect of President Eisenhower’s comment that you were impossible? 

Mr. McCuEaveE: I think this is an unfair question. You are getting into 
personalities. 

Mr. Patterson: I was just asking if he was aw 
something which is being said by a member of this par 
wide publicity in the province of British Columbia. 
Be Mr. Martin (Essex East): I think that anyone who knows General 

McNaughton would know that this is a statement which could not be supported. 
These questions concerning a public servant are not really within the scope 
of our examination. 

“Mr. Patterson: I am not, of course, giving my assen 
there. However, I am not going to press the point. 

The WIitTNEsS: May I make a suggestion? I am quite prepare 
music wherever it comes. ; 

Mr. McCueave: Even if it comes from Senator Reid’s bagmipes: Wee 

The Witness: I have in my hand the exact message une ae sa 
sent to me. I am prepared to show it to Mr. Patterson. i ae et oh 
think having regard to the responsibilities: involved that I would like 
a public statement on it at this time. ; 
- Mr. Parrerson: That is perfectly all right. In summing this up, I mus 
Ms iti i d to General McNaughton for their 
express appreciation to the committee an Pe eet 
kindness because I realize I have taken up a considerable oie ce) ies 
~ committee’s time. As you know I am in an area where this whole ma 


is of tremendous importance. 
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I just want to make a very brief statement. Two other members of my 
group from the same area would like to be associated with me in this 
statement, the member for New Westminster and the member for Burnaby- 
Richmond. I would like to make my stand clear on the question of the 
diversion of the Columbia river into the Fraser river and the construction of 
power dams on the Fraser river. 

I am not an engineer, but I am inclined to the view, which is held by many 
people, that several sources of energy are available now to take care of our 
needs for some time to come. Until the fish versus power controversy can 
be resolved into a fish and power proposition no action should be taken as 
far as the Fraser river is concerned. I think there are possibilities that other 
types of power might be available within the relatively near future. How- 
ever, we consider the commercial value of the Fraser fisheries not only to our 
own country but also to the United States; we also consider the value, in 
terms of employment, to our people through that area not only in the actual 
fishing but also in the allied industries. When we learn that fish constitutes 
a real source of high-protein food annually which they tell us now is about 
25,000 tons with a potential of 50,000 tons, when we consider all these facts 
I think it shows us why we in British Columbia and the lower Fraser 
valley area should be vitally concerned. 

I think the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission has done 
and is doing an exceptionally valuable and important work. Personally I do 
not feel that anything should be done which would jeopardize the achieve- 
ments of that body. We are unalterably opposed to the power developments 
on the Fraser river until the fisheries’ problem is resolved or until, or unless, 
we are forced by the exhaustion of all other sources of energy to reappraise 
our position. We should not contemplate proceeding with any project which 
will seriously affect or destroy the great fisheries of the Fraser river. 

I just want to place that on the record in summing up the view of 
myself and some of my colleagues on this important issue. 


Mr. STEwarRT (Winnipeg North): There is something I would like to say 
in view of the innuendoes. There is something I do not like, although it 
was probably unintentional. The fact remains that General McNaughton has 
been a very distinguished public servant and has brought honour to Canada 
when he represented Canada at the United Nations and when he has fought 
for Canada’s rights and interests all through. I regret very much any 
reflection such as has been intimated being brought before this committee. 
It is unfair. We all have good reason to appreciate the work being done, 
and which has been done, by all people like General McNaughton. 

Mr. PatTtTerson: I would resent any inference whatsoever that I was 
placing my support behind the statement that Senator Reid has made. I 
think it is my right and my responsibility to question the value of one action 
as against another. I want the General to know that nothing I have said is 
meant as innuendo as has been suggested by the member for Winnipeg North. 
I just want to get the facts of the case and present the claims and the 
position of my people in the Fraser valley. I want also to feel that the 
international commissions that are being set up are doing the work which we 
should recognize. 

With that statement I will close. 


Mr. Montcomery: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say a word about this 
because I was surprised at the statement made by Mr. Patterson. I looked 
at it from another standpoint. I believe that not only British Columbia but 
also the other people of Canada as well are interested in this great national 
resource. The very dangerous situation which has been pointed out and which 
is being backed apparently by Mr. Patterson and his colleagues is that they 
are backing the United States in this attitude which is going to make it very 
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ce. difficult for Canada to be ina bargaining position, and, as General McNaughton 
has explained to us here, we will lose if we do not get something done to 
develop our own resources. Once we have lost them, as I understand it, we 


will not be able to get them back. At least to me it seems that a statement 
such as has been made here in the committee, and by Senator Reid and by the 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, is very injurious to Canada, to the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, and to any of the diplomats who are trying to 
make trade with the United States at this time. That is how I see it, because 
as I understand it the right to develop this depends primarily upon the 
province and if they are going to buck the federal authorities in trying to get 
what is fair and reasonable for Canada and for downstream rights, then I 
think it is playing right into the hands of the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN: Does anyone else wish to comment? 


The WItNEsS: In view of the statements which have been made, I would 
crave an opportunity as a matter of privilege to place on the record a few 
statements made by power authorities in the province of British Columbia, 
in regard to the very points I have been endeavouring to raise, 

I do not want the impression to go out that in the views which I have 
expressed I stand alone. I think the views which I have expressed, sir, are 


the view of all the people who have a grave responsibility for seeing to it 


e that this great developing area of the lower Fraser basin is not deprived 


of cheap power which they might have with the resources given to them by 


Divine Providence. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN, this is a public document that I am quoting from, It was 
a statement given by the British Columbia Power Commission’s general 
manager. (Extract follows) 

Specific Problems of the British Columbia Power Commission. 

1. Power developments totalling 52,500 horse-power on the Sproat 
and the Stamp-rivers are being held up pending results of investigations 
on fisheries protection. The output of these plants is urgently required 
by this commission. 

2. On the Puntledge river, a water licence was acquired and the 
power plant reconstructed. The plant may be having some adverse 
effect on a small run of spring salmon wishing to spawn upstream of 
the dam. The cost of permanent measures to protect this run appear 
extremely high in relation to its size, and out of economic proportion. 

3. The power commission was blocked several years ago by the 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission from developing the 
Quesnel river. The fisheries commission appears to be dedicated to the 
protection of the fisheries without due allowance for the benefits of 
multiple resource development in the public interest. aba 

4. A type of problem being put up to the power commission which 
is causing concern and even consternation with us, is the manner in 
which the commission is being asked to improve substantially upon state- 
of-nature conditions for the rivers, in respect to maintaining more than 
the natural minimum flows of water, and in respect to maintaining 
below-nature water temperatures in streams subject to wide flow and 
temperature fluctuations. These requirements have the effect of reduc- 
ing substantially the resulting power output which is available, and of 
increasing substantially the cost of power to our users, both large and 
small. ; 

5. The power commission is now planning the development of 

seriously needed power from the Chilko and Taseko lakes, by the 
diversion of some of these waters through the coast range. About 800,000 
horse-power would be provided at a total estimated cost including 
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transmission of a sum in excess of $235 million. Discussions have been 
held—this was addressed to the Minister of Fisheries—with my depart- 
ment and the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission regard- 
ing protection of the salmon run consistently with development of 
power. The International Pacific Sa'mon Fisheries Commission, how- 
ever, takes objection, to any change whatever in the natural inflows 
and outflow of Chilko lake. It considers that the natural environment 
of the lake and river must remain unchanged in their entirety. 

An alternative scheme of developing the Homathko, an adjacent 
stream, has been considered, but its unit cost is at least 25 per cent 
higher than the Chilko scheme, even after allowing $20 million for 
fisheries protective works. This order of extra costs is of most serious 
economic consequence to the people of British Columbia. 

Recommended General Bases 

Since the power commission is vitally concerned with the develop- 
ment of our power resources, and since it recognizes the mutual interests 
of fisheries, it feels that in the best interests of the public a positive 
approach to the problems is required on the part of all concerned. The 
following points are recommended for acceptance: 

1. To secure maximum use of our water resources, that as between 
fish and power the mutuality of these two be recognized. 

2. That the approach to fish and power problems be directed 
primarily toward achieving practical solutions without extensive delays. 

3. That research on fisheries protection at power developments be 
extended and expedited, to reduce to a minimum the time involved 
in working out mutually agreeable solutions. 

4. That the economic impact of fisheries requirements upon power 
developments be considered fully, and with the object of avoiding 
substantial power cost increase without fully commensurate benefits to 
~the fisheries. 

5. That the opposition of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries 
Commission to: projects such as the Chilko power development scheme 
be considered critically, likewise with a view to the economic impact on 
power costs if severe restriction or if prohibition of use is insisted upon. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think, gentlemen, that in the several days which we 
have devoted to the British Columbia problem, we should pass on to the St. 
John river reference, on page 7 of the brief. 

Before General McNaughton commences with the St. John river project, 
he has the figures which I asked for regarding the horse-power per capita 
available. I am sorry that I got into such an involved subject, but I am going 
to ask General McNaughton to briefly cover this aspect. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, to answer that question, I cannot do better 
than make a reference to the publication Canadian Energy Prospects which has 
just been issued by the Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 
This is a compilation from the hearings of the commission put together by 
John Davis, their economist, and if I might venture to refer to page 195, 
there is a chart giving the kilowatt hours per capita—it was the question 
you, asked,—and cents per kilowatt hour in each of the principal power 
producing and using countries in the world. I might mention that the kilo- 


watt hours per capita in Norway stands highest with 6,500 and Canada comes 


second with 5,200, followed by the United States in third place with 3,800. As 
far as general costs and average selling prices of electricity are concerned, 


the highest country in the world is Yugoslavia and the lowest is Norway | 


and Canada is the second lowest. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will now proceed with the Saint John river reference. 
I think in the past you have read the statement and then I have called for 
questions. 
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The WITNESS: May I follow that procedure, sir? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The WITNESS: 


Saint John River Reference, 1950 as Amended 7 July 1952 


Again in the maritimes, I would like to report briefly on the Saint John 
river reference. As I mentioned last year the interim report of the commission 
dated 27 January 1954 is in the hands of the governments and since that time, 
we have received annual reports from the engineering board covering subse- 
quent developments in the area. 


I am pleased to report that the first 2 units of New Brunswick’s Beechwood 
__ power project are now in place and will be in operation shortly. Action is 
being taken to provide electrical interconnection between New Brunswick and 
Maine which was recommended in the commission’s report.. In this respect I 
recall that on my appearance before this committee last year I was able 
to report that the state of Maine had repealed the Fernald Act which had 
: prohibited the export of hydroelectric power from that state. Action has since 
sic been taken by the Department of Trade and Commerce (Canada) and by the 
a U.S. Federal Power Commission to authorize the interconnection and the 
= export of electric energy in the amounts proposed. The amounts are not large 
in comparison to various blocks of power available in other parts of Canada 
_ but under the special conditions of development in the region largely along 
_ the two sides of the Saint John river these arrangements should prove of 
material help in satisfying local needs of the area and we are hopeful that 
later these arrangements for cooperation may be further extended to the 
benefit of development in the Saint John river basin both in Canada and in 
the United States. 


By Mr. Stick: 

-Q. General McNaughton, what water power will we have there? Will we 
have sufficient water power to make this project economical, and what will it 
cost per unit?—-A. Mr. Chairman, the profile of the Saint John river is shown 
on the chart to the right. The Beechwood plant is the one which is hatched in. 

The Beechwood plant, as a result of the commission’s report, was built 
-_-with two units in place and space for a spare. The reason the third unit could 
not be put in at this stage was because of the lack of upstream storage. There 
_ are a number of places where upstream storage might be obtained. There is 
Glazier lake on this tributary here—the St. Francis—this is the Saint John 
river running up here. There is Rankin rapids, which is the most favourable 
a project of the lot. The dam at Rankin rapids would flood many miles upstream 
and would give 1,460,000. acre feet of storage. If we could persuade our 
_ American friends to build that dam, all our anxieties over these other sites 

downstream would disappear at once. We would have this adequate storage in 
order to provide for the effective and economical operation of all those plants. 
Until there is substantial storage upstream, our engineering board—our inter- 
___-hational board—who have made careful studies of two additional power sites, 
e , one at Hawkshaw and one at Morill, consider the costs are just too high to 
a warrant any development at all. There is some further storage—not very 
ag much—up on the Madawaska, at Temiscouata, which is in territory owned by 
_ the province of Quebec. While that storage is not large it is very important. 
_ There are conversations going on now between the two provinces with a view 
to seeing what additional storage might be provided. So far there has been no 
ie. agreement arrived at. 
-—-—«Q.~What are the possibilities of getting the state of Maine to agree to 
ae ‘storage there?—-A. The answer to the problem lies in finding a use in Maine 
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for the at site power which would be developed at Rankin. Since the commis- 
sion’s report was produced, we put our emphasis on the building of the dam 
at Rankin rapids. 

It has been further suggested that we should build a low dam at Lincoln 
School near Rankin, and a high dam above at Big Rapids. That would save 
the fish and wildlife interests which are very important alone the Allagash 
river. 

We had, a short time ago, the opportunity of raising that matter of storage 
with our American friends again, de novo. I am not reporting it under the 
Saint John river reference because it came up really as a companion to the 
tidal power development. It did not make any difference to us whether the 
investigation of these new projects was carried out under one board or under 
another board, and this attitude suited our American colleagues. They had 
funds available for tidal power studies. That study is going on now and we 
hope that in the end they will find some use for this at site power at Rankin 
rapids, to the benefit of some industry there. Automatically from that will 


come this question of downstream benefits. In this case we are on the paying 


end, but an equitable arrangement will be beneficial to both countries. 

I would just like to say at this point—in case there is danger of my being 
misunderstood by my New Brunswick friends—that we are not seeking any 
different arrangement to what we are seeking in the west. We are aiming at 
a bargain which will be equitable and fair to both countries, having regard to 
all the circumstances involved. 

Mr. Jones: Mr. Chairman, I would like to interject for a moment. This 
has nothing directly to do with this particular problem but I have been very 
greatly impressed throughout General McNaughton’s testimony with the very 
excellent maps and diagrams that he has brought before the committee. I was 
wondering if it would be possible to have some of them photographed? 

The CHAIRMAN: This has already been arranged for. 

The WITNESS: I am afraid the details have been trimmed out entirely in 
order to try and make them legible. They are, however, useful for illustrative 
purposes. We will be glad to provide them for reproduction in the proceedings. 

Mr. Jones: Thank you, General McNaughton. 

By Mr. Stick: ; 

Q. I would like to ask you if the Americans share the power that is 
developed at Beechwood?—A. No, sir. The flows going into Beechwood at 
the present time are substantially in the state of nature, as far as the Americans 
are concerned. They have made no contribution other than, of course, the fact 
that we sat down together and investigated it and balanced up a report that 
showed what should be done for the mutual benefit on both sides of the 
boundary which, as far as possible, short of the Rankin development, is going 
ahead now. I think, sir, that is no mean achievement on the part of the boards 
and the commission working together jointly. 

We suggested certain changes in the legislation to the state of Maine. Thos 
changes were accepted and a long-standing act which stood in the way of 
the export of hydro power was repealed. We made a suggestion to our own 
Department of Trade and Commerce that the export of surplus power in this 
area should be allowed. That permit was issued a few weeks ago. 

This Saint John river is one place where we feel, while the amounts are 


not very large compared to these mammoth things we are doing out west, they ~ i 


are very important to people, and the recommendations of the commission are 
being made effective. 
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I should mention, to give you a sense of proportion, that if the Rankin 
rapids were built, the installed capacity would be approximately 250,000 
kilowatts, which is a sizable amount of power for that region. 


The CHainman: Any further questions on the Saint John river reference? 


By Mr. Montgomery: 


Q@. I gather that the present two units are considered economically feasible? 

—A. I could say economic in the region where other sources are very costly. 
; I cannot give you the figure from memory but it is in the order of 6 mills which 
“ _is high cost electric power. Most of ‘the costs of hydro-electric developments 

come in the form of interest on the investment. 

I understand from some statements we have read in Hansard that some 
provisions for refinancing on a more moderate interest basis have been made 
which will be of very very marked advantage in reducing the costs of power 
a output of the Beechwood plant. Of course if that is carried on it would open 
t up new possibilities for reconsideration of some of the other plans when we 
get a little more storage in sight. 

Q. Is there sufficient water to develop the Hawkshaw and Morill dams at 
the present time?—A. There is enough water, but until we can get the interest 
‘cost down, the cost is great. You see, there are two factors. 

The CHainmawn: Are there any further questions? If not, let us carry on-with 
the St. Lawrence power project. 


A The WITNESS: 
is St. Lawrence Power Project 


| a _ Turning now to central Canada, I would like to say a few words concerning 
f the progress of the construction of the power works in the St. Lawrence which 
are being constructed and will be operated under the terms of the commission’s 
__ orders of 29 October 1952 and 2 July 1956. 

Any of you who have visited the Cornwall area recently will have been im- 
ine pressed by the magnitude of the works and the speed with which their construc-’ 
tion proceeds. The work is proceeding on schedule; 1 J uly 1958 has been set as 
the target date for raising the level of the pool above Barnhart when the power 
‘plants commence operation; progress in the navigation works has been equally 
satisfactory and it has been indicated that 27 foot deep-draught navigation will 
be possible in the spring of 1959. 

The International Joint Commission, with its International St. Lawrence 
River Board of Control, is continuing the studies of the regulation of the flows 
_ Of the St. Lawrence so that the criteria laid down in the commission’s orders 
4 as to the protection of both upstream and downstream interests will be met. 

In accordance with the purpose of the Governments, it is the International 
Joint Commission’s objective to provide the optimum generation of power at 
Barnhart island while increasing low levels in the interest of navigation, and 
reducing high levels in the interest of property owners along the shores of 
lake Ontario and the upper portion of the international section of the St. 
Lawrence. ; 

The range of mean monthly stage on lake Ontario which has been pre- 
scribed by the U.S. and Canadian governments runs from 244.0 to 248.0 as near 
as may be which compares with a range in nature of 242.68 to 249.29—these 
levels are given in feet above mean sea level. While this reduces the storage 
available to the power entities when compared to a state of nature it is expected 
that the improved regulation of flows to fit in with the requirements of power 
will give substantial benefits in compensation. 

The problems presented to the technical hydrological officers are full of 
eae difficulty more particularly because the regulation of such a large river system 
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as the St. Lawrence and lake Ontario has never before been attempted on 
the scale now deemed to be necessary. Perhaps this will be appreciated when 
I say that the St. Lawrence with the great lakes is naturally one of the best 
regulated systems in the world. The regulated range of stage is to be reduced 
from a total of 6.61 feet in nature to 4 feet under control. However diffi- 
cult as this is our board is confident that with the facilities provided for 
control upstream at Iroquois and downstream at the outlet of lake St. Louis, 
this can be accomplished and that all the various criteria will be met. That 
is the expectation is that all interests will be benefited and none will be 
injured. 

Shortly after the power pool is raised which is due to make place on or 
about 1 July 1958 the International St. Lawrence River Board of Control will 
take over responsibility for regulation from the St. Lawrence River Joint Board 
of Engineers, which has carried out these duties during construction. At this 
time the basis of regulation will change from the relatively simple require- 
ment for maintenance of a state of nature during construction to the objective 
of 244-248 to give all concerned the benefits which are being sought. The 
commission has full confidence that this purpose will be fulfilled. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. What power will the St. Lawrence power project generate and what 
will be the cost per mill?—-A. Have I got the New York power report here? 
What was the final figure? It is 4.3 mills is it not? Mr. Chairman, I have not 
got the figures under my hand, but if you will accept an approximate figure 
which would be very close, I can give it, but I would like to have the op- 
portunity to correct it when I have looked at the calculation. The total 
installed capacity will be 2,200,000 horse power, which is 1,600,000 and some 
odd kilowatts. The cost, according to the figures that I saw worked out, and 
taking into account the changes that have been made as we followed them, 
is about 4.3 mills per kilowatt hour. 

Q. I understand that the power you generate there will be ee between 
New York state and the province of Ontario?—A. Yes sir. This river is a 
boundary water and boundary waters are evenly divided; and so far as the 
boundary waters are concerned, the power is equally divided also. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? I think most of the mem- 
bers have had an opportunity at one time or another of seeing the development 
there consequently they are much better acquainted with it than probably 
any of the other projects. Let us now pass to page 11, the lake Ontario levels 
reference. 


The WITNESS: You will recall that in 1951 and 1952 we were in a cycle of — 


very high water in the St. Lawrence system. In 1952 about the time the 
commission was taking over the responsibility from diplomatic and other 
channels in putting up a viable plan for developing power from the St. 
Lawrence flows—these flows extended up into lake Ontario and there was no 
means of regulation available; there was nothing that could be done about it. 
Nature was supreme, and there was a great deal of flooding and a great deal 
of hardship along both shores of lake Ontario. 


Simultaneously with the task of trying to work out proposals for the 


development of power, the commission was given the responsibility to try to 
find some method of relieving them from the acute stage of lake Ontario with 
the idea of trying to get things right so that in the future we would not have 
to contend with this sort of trouble—at least we hoped we would not. 
Lake Ontario Levels Reference 

In discussing the regulation of the flow of the St. Lawrence river, it is 
also necessary to consider the regulation of the levels of Lake Ontario, which 
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is the subject of the reference to the commission dated 25 June 1952. This 
reference directed the commission to study the problem of reducing the ex- 
_ tremes of stage on Lake Ontario for the benefit of the property owners on the 
_ shores of the lake both in Canada and the United States. The commission was 
_ also directed to study the effects of Gut dam and the other various factors 
which may affect the levels of Lake Ontario, and to have regard to the con- 
struction of the power development in the St. Lawrence river. 
As a result, the studies on the Lake Ontario reference have been pro- 
_ ceeding in concert with the studies on the St. Lawrence. The commission has 
received from the International Lake Ontario Board of Engineers its report 
__ on the regulation of the levels of the lake and this report has formed the basis 
for the design of river channels. The very comprehensive data and studies, 
produced by the Lake Ontario board, are now being used by the St. Lawrence 
board of control to evolve the specific methods of regulation which it will be 
their continuing responsibility to place in operation. Important aspects of the 
question of liability for any damages which may result from the regulation 
_. Of levels and flows are under study by the legal officers of the two governments 
_ and it is hoped the commission may be given firm directions in this important 
. matter before it becomes necessary to undertake responsibility for the opera- 
tion of the gates. All in all, I can report to you continued satisfactory progress 
both in the Lake Ontario reference and in the St. Lawrence power applications. 


I may say that the St. Lawrence River Joint Board of Engineers, which 
was a rather special board to. supervise construction, was set up by the two 
governments in response to a recommendation in our order. It functions partly 
under the governments but in certain respects it acts for the commission as 
well and has done this delicate business of keeping the levels just as they 
would have been in a state of nature. As of the beginning of the month they 
__-were dead on, less than a small fraction of an inch out from what would have 
ie happened if the coffer-dams and so on had not been in the river. They had to 
do this regulating—and I would like to pay tribute to them—largely by con- 
trolling the construction of coffer-dams, and making sure when a dam was 
put in to block the flow in one place, something else was taken out in an- 
other. It could only be done by some one authority that was responsible for 
_ the construction as a whole, and it has been well done. 

Os The CHAIRMAN: Any questions on that; if not we will pass on to the 
- Niagara river reference. 


Niagara River Reference 
on During last summer the remedial works required under the Niagara river 
- reference of 10 October 1950 were completed and placed in operation. This 


_ vYeference had directed the commission to study methods whereby the erosion 
of the falls could be checked and their beauty preserved and enhanced while 
_ at the same time making more water available for the production of added 
_ hydro electric power so urgently required in both countries. 

o On 28 September this year, the Minister of Northern Affairs and National 
ee Resources, The Hon. Mr. Hamilton, the Secretary of the United States Army, 
_ the Hon. Mr. Brucker and the members of the commission took part in dedica- 
_ tion ceremonies at Niagara Falls marking the completion of the remedial 
i works. The effects were demonstrated and the results show that the objectives 
_ set have been successfully achieved. For this the peoples of both countries are 
deeply indebted to the skill and initiative of the technical officers concerned of 
_ both countries who have carried through this great task. 

; The commission proposes to continue to keep watch on this project to en- 
sure that matters continue in all respects according to the plans recommended 


= by the commission and approved by the two governments. 
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By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. In layman’s language, could you give us an idea what the remedial 
works were?—A. Yes, sir. The business which has bothered the people of the 
two countries for many many years has been the progressive erosion which 
was taking place along the crest line of the falls and there was every indica- 
tion that this was becoming cumulative, because as there were falls of rock 
the water tended to get into a notch and with the increasing flow at a particular 
notch, the erosion started to go back progressively in that channel, leaving 
~ great expanses of the bed of the river entirely bare on the flanks. 


Various successions of boards who have had this matter under advisement 
thought it was only a question of time until the falls would destroy themselves 
and in place of a cataract we would have merely a series of rapids. That has 
been a concern of beauty lovers in Canada and the United States over many 
years. The studies that were first carried out showed that what was desirable 
was somehow to bring about a redistribution of flow between the Canadian 
side and the American side of the falls in order that for the purposes of the 
spectacle there should be an adequate supply of water on both sides of the 
boundary and it should be distributed across the crest line in such a way as 
to eliminate these notches—concentrations of great flows in one place. That was 
the objective set by our board of engineers and hydrologists who were given 
the task of working it out in detail. 

After many experiments because this was a priceless spectacle that nobody 
could take a chance with, you had to be not only sure in your own mind about 
what the result was going to be but you had to prove it and prove it and prove 
it so that everybody else was satisfied that what was done when you started to 
interfere with this great natural beauty, would be constructive and proper and 
entirely effective. Scale models of the falls were built at the United States Army 
Engineers’ Experimental Station at Vicksburg down on the Mississippi, and in 
Canada an independent model was built for us by the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission near Toronto. 

The commission set various tasks quite separately to the engineers on 
these two models and we went along for upwards of two and a half years 
before we received the same answer to the same problem from both sources. 


In other words, the two models had been brought into perfect coordination ~ 


and once we had. the models coordinated we authorized them to start on the 
study of the actual remedial works. 


The remedial works were of two natures. First of all there were bare 
flanks both on the Goat Island side, on the American side, and on the Canadian 
side; and there was progressive erosion in the middle of the falls One of the 
purposes to be achieved was to show this spectacle with the greatest advantage 
to the many tens of thousands of: people who came to see it. The bare flanks’ 
were filled and made into parks and parts were built up and balustrades fixed 
up so the public could get closer to the spectacle. It narrowed the flow in 
a little bit and excavations in the river on each flank counteracted the con- 
centration of flow at the centre of the falls in the greater length that had 
developed along the horseshoe. Then the other, and the most important, was 
to find some way by which the flow of the river itself could be controlled 
upstream so as to allow a proper proportion on the American side and a proper 
proportion on the Canadian side to get this uniformity of appearance across 


the crest and keep the colour right, and eliminate some of the spray that 


came up so people could see the spectacle. 

Now all through these various stages, as we proceeded, we had meetings 
in Niagara and we invited to come to sit in with us all the people, parks people 
and others, of the two countries who were concerned in any way with the 
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J - spectacle. We gave them an opportunity to see what we were doing and to 

express their views on it; to give us counsel and advice, and we carried on 
from there. 

The other day when we had the privilege of dedicating these great 

works and seeing the control structure and the great gates in operation, there 


now-See. to-.1t. that this: is maintained, and the commission will have a 
‘Tesponsibility down through the years. We must bear in mind that not only 
have the falls been fixed up, but also these great extra amounts of water for 
the generation of power have been made available more particularly at night 
when no one is looking. I believe this is one place where we have had all 
the benefits and not, I venture to Say, even a grievance. 


By Mr. Stick: 


Q. I noticed a week ago on television that the Americans had blown off part | 
of the cliff on their side of the falls because of the danger around there to 
sightseers. Did they consult you on that?—A. That was some time ago I 
believe. 

_ Q. Yes—A. Unfortunately on that side of the river close to the shore line 
there is a stratum of very soft limestone and it had undercut and a crack devel- 
oped suddenly without warning. There was no question at all as to what had to 
be done. The loose rock had to be cleared away. We were told about it, but the 
United States army engineers took responsibility for the remedial measure 
proposed. There was no doubt that they were right. We went there to see it. 

Q@. Did they consult you?—-A. There was no time for consultation. It was 
clear to all the technical officers what had to be done and they did it. We 

_ would have done the same thing had we had the same trouble on our side. 
The CHAIRMAN: The next item is the air pollution reference. 
The Witness: I now turn to the subject of the reference to the commission 
of 12 January, 1949, dealing with the problem of the pollution of the 
atmosphere in the Windsor-Detroit area. Again this year I am able to report 
continued progress. 
-._ I. mentioned last year the primary duty of the commission under the 
. reference was to ascertain whether vessels plying the ‘Detroit river were pollut- 
ing the air by discharging excessive smoke and if so to recommend preventive 
_ measures. It was found that the ships certainly were polluting the air but also, 
it was found that there were other contributing factors which required 
— investigation. . 
be : The commission’s Advisory Board has worked in close consultation with 
the vessel owners through the Dominion Marine Association in Canada and the 
Lake Carriers’ Association in the United States to establish realistic objectives 
for the control of vessel smoke. With the assistance of these associations, 
control has been carried out on a voluntary basis to test these objectives and 
to promote the development of improved boiler firing equipment etc. to abate 
_ the smoke nuisance. This has required the expenditure of considerable sums 
by the vessel owners. 

Another complicating factor had been that the worst smoke producers were 

_ the small vessels in the hand-fired class, which are obsolescent and which 
- would probably be displaced when the seaway was opened in 1959. It is 
i necessary in the public interest of both countries that these vessels should. 
continue to operate in the interim but any large expenditure on improvements 
~ could not be justified. In the light of these considerations, the commission oe 
_ sought to use the time available before the opening of the seaway to oe es 
_ advantage to develop proposals which would be appropriate to the conditions 
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and requirements which would then exist. At that time it is probable that 
- the old hand-fired vessels will largely be withdrawn from service and so 
this, the most difficult aspect of the problem, will disappear. 

The Technical Advisory Board has now submitted its final recommenda- 
tions to the commission. Copies of these recommendations have been distri- 
buted to the various interested agencies and the commission hopes to hold 
public hearings in the Detroit-Windsor area about the middle of February 1958. 
When we have conducted these hearings and have received the complete report 
from the Advisory Board we will make our report with recommendations to 


the governments. 


I would hope that the commission’s report to governments might form the ~ 


basis of a uniform code of permissible smoke emission for all parts of the 
seaway from Montreal through to the lakehead as I think it would be imprac- 


ticable to demand that ships’ captains understand and comply with the many . 


separate codes of the various authorities on this long route, which otherwise 
are practically certain to come into existence. 

The commission plans to continue its voluntary program through the 1958 
shipping season and into 1959 and it expects to maintain its laboratory at 
Windsor during the 1958-59 fiscal year but operating on a reduced scale, so 
that the service of collecting relevant information during the past years will 
be continued and so that responsible officers can continue to advise ships’ 
captains that they are or are not complying with the objectives. Also, as this 
period will be one of transition from one authority to another, and it is not yet 
certain which authority will assume responsibility for prevention of air pollu- 
tion, these actions are necessary to bridge the gap and to give continuity to 
the program of vessel smoke abatement and to conserve the benefits already 
obtained until some permanent organization can be created and take over 

- responsability. 


_ By Mr. Stick: 

Q. I take it when you referred to the old hand-fired vessels that you were 
referring to coal burning vessels?—A. Yes. The old canallers of 2,000 tons and 
14-foot draft. We could not have done without them; neither country could 
possibly have got along without those vessels in the interim. On the other hand, 
the public of both countries is becoming very conscious of air pollution. There 
have been, as you know, a number of disasters due to smog, particularly in 
Donora, near Pittsburgh and in London. Hundreds of people have died and it 
has been suspected that others have died prematurely. A vessel is a very 
conspicuous thing going down the Detroit seaway and if there is a little bit of 
smoke or smog on both sides of the river it is said that is the thing which is 
polluting the area. We have had, psychologically, a lot of trouble over it. 

I think it is worthwhile, because we are now very close to agreement with 
the vessel owners and the public on the question of smoke abatement which 
should be satisfactory, not only for the inland shipping but also for these ships 


which will come into the seaway in increasing numbers. We are hopeful we — 


have it to a point where the legislators of the two countries can take hold of it 
and finalize this problem once and for all and before we open the seaway. 

Q. Have you contemplated that all vessels using the seaway wil be burning 
oil or will be non-coal burners?—A. No. But oilers can smoke also. 


Q. I know that.—A. Some of those are worse than coal burners. This will — 


be a general code covering all vessels, we hope, on the seaway. 


By Mr. Patterson: 


Q. Does this reference include industries or just shipping in that.area?—A. | 
Under the reference, with the general public anxiety concerning air pollution — 
and because of the fact that the prevailing winds in the Detroit region under — 
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_ Smog conditions are from the heavy industrialized Detroit area into the Windsor 
_ area, which is less heavily developed, we naturally carried the investigation 
_ Yight forward to determine the extent of pollution in the area and its effect 
a on the health of the people. And soon finally it was drawn to our attention 
_ that under reference we were requested to make recommendations concerning 
abatement of vessel smoke only. We have lost nothing because we were able, 
fortunately, to arrange for the departments of health of the two countries to 
take over this broader aspect of the investigation which we had been carrying 
_ on and continuity was maintained in that way. Some of our staff have gone 
_ over to the health and welfare department and are working there. 

@. Do you net have any jurisdiction over the industry along there?—A. 
Our reference directs us to report on vessel smoke and that is all we are going 
to report on. We have not lost anything because we have passed the informa- 
_ tion regarding industrial air pollution along to the departments of health and 
they are taking it up under another heading. None of the knowledge is lost. 

The CHairmawn: Is there any degree of pollution of any kind from this 
atomic-powered submarine Nautilus? 

The WITNESS: In the Nautilus, there is no danger of pollution because 
_ the waste gases go out right into the sea and are so diluted in sea water that 
_ they do not affect anything. 
-_- I understand there is one commercial reactor being built in the area. I 
understand that the most rigourous safeguards have been laid down by the 
ne appropriate authorities, and that the most careful supervision is being given, 
- and the health authorities have the whole matter under observation. It is 
nota responsibility of the IJC. 
: The CHAIRMAN: Shall we pass on to the next item which is water pollution 


== on page 17? 
‘ais The Witness: May I make one correction? My legal adviser has drawn 
my attention to a statement I made which was not entirely correct. We were 
told by both governments to investigate all these matters but to limit our 
- recommendations to vessel smoke. 


2s WATER POLLUTION 
4 Article IV of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 reads: 

a. It is further agreed that the waters herein defined as boundary 
7. waters and waters flowing across the boundary shall not be polluted on 
a either side to the injury of health or property on the other. 

pa 


In 1946 the commission was directed by the governments of Canada and 
the United States to determine whether the waters in the connecting channels 
of the Great Lakes between Lake Huron and Lake Erie were being polluted 
on either side of the boundary to the injury of health or property on the 
_ other side and, if so, to recommend remedial measures; in 1948 this reference 
was extended to include also the connecting channels between Lake Superior 
and Lake Huren and between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario. In the absence 
_ of a specific reference from the governments, the commission’s authority to 
_ make investigations does not extend to the lakes themselves nor to the inter- 
_ national section of the St. Lawrence river. 

i The commission reported to the governments in 1950 that there was 
serious water pollution in the channels on both sides of the boundary and 
recommended the adoption of certain “Objectives for boundary waters quality 
control” as the criteria to be met in satisfying Article IV of the treaty of 1909 
which I have quoted. The commission also recommended that it be given 
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authority to undertake a continued supervision of the waters. in question, bring- 
ing to notice all cases where pollution occurred whether by municipalities, 
factories or other industrial establishments. It was not suggested that the 
commission should be vested with any police powers to deal with offenders but 
only that such cases should be brought to the attention of competent local 
authorities for appropriate action. 

These recommendations were approved by the governments of both Canada 
and the United States and as a result the commission has used its good offices 
in a concerted attempt to persuade industries and municipalities to prevent 
objectionable materials from reaching boundary waters and, to this end, to 
institute improvements to sewage disposal systems. Again, as last year, I can 
report excellent progress on the part of the industries but I regret that because 
of various considerations, mainly it seems financial, the Ontario municipalities 
in default have not yet made the progress we had hoped for. This is all the 
more to be regretted because on the United States side the situation has been 
taken in hand and effective laws have been provided by legislation and these 
are being enforced. 

The establishment of the Ontario Water Resources Commission has enabled 
the municipalities to plan sewage plants and I am informed that a number 
of these border cities have done so and that therefore there is hope that in 
the near future some of these municipalities will begin construction of the 
necessary plants with the assistance of the province of Ontario through its 
Water Resources Commission. ‘. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q@. Have you any idea what the cost of these plants is per thousand of 
population, or in units?—A. Mr. Herridge, I would hesitate to say that I could 
carry that figure in my head. I know that as a result of the commission’s_ 
work, particularly on the industrial side, literally many millions have been 
spent,—and I am happy to say spent gladly—in order to remove this menace 
to the health, convenience and happiness in the use of these wonderful 
waters of the St. Lawrence river basin to the benefit of the people. 

I would like to say that many years ago, some 20 years ago, a reference 
of the same sort on the same area was given to the commission of those days 
and after a very long study, the commission joined in a recommendation that 
is should be given powers of compulsion. In other words, it should take over 
the legislation of conditions along this waterway in the general interest of the 
people of both countries, and it should have powers of enforcement. While 
recommendation was made to governments, I think it was the happiest of all 
things .that it was not acted upon by them because I cannot see any useful 


result coming to an international commission if they are put into a position to ~ 


take police action. I think there would be trouble right from start to finish. 
The danger of the commission attempting to do that is that it does not boast, 
and cannot be given, the kind of safeguards which legislatures have in the. 


very careful public consideration of what is to be done before penal laws are ~ 3 


put on the statute books, where they have courts to enforce those laws, 
and where at every stage of such punitive procedure, there is access to some 
counterbalancing procedure by which if harm is unfairly done to any person 
or any industry or any interest, they can get redress and have it called off. 
It might not be very efficient to have a commission doing that sort of thing. 

I venture to prophesy before we have gone very far that we will be in 
trouble, dire and plenty. So this time when the government asked us to 
look at it again, it was those counsels which prevailed upon the commission 
to decide not to have any police force, but to recommend merely a force of 
supervision so we could point the finger of scorn at those who were not be- 


having themselves. This has been entirely effective. We can now see the a 
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cleaning up of these river channels in perfect satisfaction. Literally scores 
of millions of dollars have been voluntarily spent by industries who 
have come to us. For example, a brewer came to us not very long 
ago and said, “you have put us on the black list. Why is that? Tell 
us why, we want to know, because we cannot afford to be on the black 
list and we want to clear this up. Public opinion is too much for us.” That 
organization spent, on the basis of the knowledge we pointed out, over half a 
million dollars. That is what has been going on. 
Mr. HERRIDGE: Very satisfactory. 


The WITNEsS: It is a very pleasant bit of cooperation. 


By Mr. Stick: 

Q. You said a moment ago, and I do not know if I understood you correctly, 
that on the American side the different states had brought in legislation con- 
trolling this pollution?—A. Yes. 

_Q. You said that we did not have that legislation on our side?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does this mean the province of Ontario does not have corresponding 
legislation on this subject?—A. The premier of that province, acting on a 
recommendation from this commission, set up a water resources com- 


mission under Mr. Snider. We think it is a spendid move. It was established 


in 1956. We believe, and have other indications, that in that section of the 
work with which we are concerned along the boundary waters—we are 
not concerned with cities back from the boundary, and have no responsi- 
bility for the Ottawa river, for example—that commission has been given, 
not only the responsibility for boundary waters, but the responsibility for 
waters throughout the province. They are gripping their problem and I 
am sure we will obtain satisfactory results from it, but we have not received 
them yet. 

@. Has this commission been set up by the province of Ontario with 
the power to delve into this matter?—A. Yes sir. 


Q. You think it is satisfactory?—A. I think it is a wonderful move. 


Q. Thank you.—A. I can assure you that in so far as the province of 
Ontario is concerned in respect of boundary waters, we are working directly 


_ with that commission now. Mr. Snider is the chairman of that commission 


and I work directly with him. He has Dr. Berry as his principal admin- 
istrative assistant who is also a member of our advisory boards. We have 
a very good measure of coordination there. We have no powers of com- 
pulsion, but that commission has. 

Q. I understand that. I do not think you should have either.—A. I 
agree with you fully. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. I would like to ask General McNaughton if there is any limit to the 
size of stream that you are interested in? The very small streams are 
seldom referred to the commission, and I am thinking of a stream that 
- rises in Maine and flows to New Brunswick, which is smaller than the Saint 
John river or its tributaries—A. If even a trickle of water comes across the 
boundary it is subject to article II and article IV. Very often we have some 
_ of our most troublesome cases in regard to these small waters which you 
_ might call creeks. 
| Q. There is one down there which is very troublesome. How would 
the reference get to the commission, from the municipal or provincial level? 


' —A. If someone was anxious about one of these streams, they would write 
_ to the Department of External Affairs, and the department would then go 
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into it. If it was necessary to have a study made in respect of it, then the 
reference would be sent to the commission, by arrangement between the 
two governments. 

Q. Thank you very much.—A. The two governments usually make the 
first attempt at cleaning it up. 


By Mr. Patterson: 
Q. Is this the only reference which is before the commission now under 
article IV?——A. In relation to pollution, yes. 
Q. Yes, we are on water pollution now?—A. Yes, article IV embraces a 
lot of other things as well as water pollution. 
Q. I was referring to water pollution—A. That is the one reference 
we have. ; . ; 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? We will proceed now to 
the Rainy lake convention at page 19. 
The WITNESS: 


Rainy Lake Convention, May 1939 

In 1940 Canada ratified the Rainy lake convention between Canada and the 
United States whereby the International Joint Commission is “clothed with 
power to determine when emergency conditions exist in the Rainy lake water- 
shed, whether by reason of high or low water, and is empowered to adopt such 
measures of control as the commission might deem proper with respect to 
the existing dam at Kettle Falls and International Falls, and with respect to 
any existing or future dams or works in boundary waters of the Rainy lake 
watershed”. ; 

In 1949 in response to a request for regulation of water levels the commis- 
sion by the order of 8 June 1949 established rule curves for Rainy and Namakan 
lakes which set the water levels for the first day of each month. These levels 
were to be achieved in so far as possible through the operation of the Kettle 
Falls and International Falls dams as outlined by the commission’s order. 

In the spring of 1956 following the receipt of complaints, the commission 
requested the international Rainy lake board of control to undertake studies 
based on the complaints received by the commission and to report whether 
the 1949 rule curve was being followed and also whether it could be improved 
upon so as to beneficially affect the lakeshore properties and the tourist in- 
dustry but yet not to adversely affect the needs of the pulp, paper and power 
industry in the area. 

These inquiries and investigations were carried out and it was agreed by 
. the board that the rule curve had been followed so far as was possible by the 
operators of the dams but also that the rule curve could be changed slightly 
to improve conditions for the lakeshore property owners. 

The commission conducted a public hearing at International Falls, Minne- 
sota. We were able to do it at one place because the Canadians were able 


to get there very conveniently. On 14 August, 1956, and on 1 October, 1957, — 


a new order was issued carrying out the recommendations of the board and 
which had been approved by the interested persons attending the public 
hearing. 

I mention this incident to show the continuing interest of the commission 
in the Rainy lake question and also to indicate the way the commission might 
proceed were it to receive similar complaints on matters where a “watching 
brief” is maintained such as the regulation of the levels of lake Superior, and, 
when the time comes, the regulation of the levels of lake Ontario. 

I just want to emphasize that our procedure is in no way arbitrary. The 
moment there is any difference of opinion between the countries as to the 
effectiveness of the orders we may have oustanding, the first thing is to make 
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a study, and then to call a public hearing explaining the matters, hearing 
complaints, hearing what it is all about, and then with our American colleagues 
-. we try to come up with an answer that will benefit everybody and injure no 
a one, and it is astounding how often that can be done. 

rg 


a '- ‘Mr. Herripce: I have had the opportunity of attending some of the 
_ commission’s public hearings in Canada and in the United States. I think it is 
a most effective procedure. It helps to inform the lecal people of what is 
“a _ being contemplated and gives them an epportunity to express their views 
and to make their complaints and suggestions. 
The WITNESS: I might say that when we go along year after year without 
making any progress you can be very certain that there is a very definite 


cause for disagreement on a fundamental level. The only thing to do in that 
: case is gradually, by patience, get over it, or hope that some change in the 


__ circumstances will enable us to find a solution. That is the case in a reference 
lam going to refer to now. 

a 

i By Mr. Stick: 

a. Q. My question may not have anything to do with Rainy river, and if it 


has not, please do not hesitate to say so. Would this have anything to do with 
Chicago wanting more water from the lake? We have had this before.—A. Mr. 
~ Chairman, the question of the diversion at Chicago is not before the commis- 
' sion. This is a matter which we have rendered technical reports on, in con- 
_ nection with the lake Ontario level studies. Those reports were given to both 
_ governments and formed the basis of discussion. Whatever is to be done there 
- is in the hands of the diplomats. 
na Q. I understand they have been asking for more water?—-A. I can give 
ee this as a matter of information. The United States has requested that for a 
trial period, Chicago should be allowed to take an additional 1,000 cubic feet 
ne per second reverse flow from lake Michigan. That was down the Chicago 
sg river but is now up the Chicago river to the Mississippi. In this matter of 
_ the Chicago diversion the interests of Canada are, of course, to maintain the 
levels of the lakes. This water is extraordinarily valuable to us for power at 
_ Niagara first of all, then in ‘these immense power plants in the international 
section of the St. Lawrence, again at Beauharnois in Quebec, and later on 
at Lachine. 

_ Fortunately Canada is not alone in having to dispute with Chicago because 
_ interests in I think six riparian states of the union are identical with the 
_ interests of Canada. A lot of people down below Chicago across the divide 
' on the Mississipi are I think a little incensed, to put it mildly, that Chicago 
_- sewage is washed down on them. So I do not think that we have to do 
2 very much. 
lek: Down the years the Chicago diversion has been brought in hand largely 
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: by action within the United States itself, and we may hope that will be the 
_ case again. Once we have a lot of people with the same interests, it is better 
_ to leave it to them, but continue to hold a watching brief of course. 

Q. Thank you. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions? If not, let us pass on 
_ to the Souris river reference on page 21. 

The WITNESS: 


ea 
he 


Be Scnivis River Reference—1940 


=. The Souris is not a large river but its waters are of vital importance to 
a the people of southeastern Saskatchewan, northern North Dakota and south- 
western Manitoba through which it flows on its way to lake Winnipeg and 
* Hudson Bay. The question at issue is the apportionment of the waters between 
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Saskatchewan, North Dakota and Manitoba. This question was first given to 
the commission under a reference from the two governments dated 15 January 
1940, when the commission was requested to make recommendations. Interim 
arrangements appropriate to the then conditions were recommended to the 
governments and, on being approved were included in an interim order 
issued by the commission later that year. Since then the investigations of 
water supplies in the basin have been pressed and several attempts have been 
made to arrive at a final apportionment. However, this has not proved 
possible. 

The matter has turned out to be extraordinarily complex, largely because 
a number of wildlife refuges along the course of the Souris river in North 
Dakota impound and evaporate large quantities of water, causing severe 
depletion of the flow. While such use of water is said to be provided for under 
North Dakota law, such is not the case under Saskatchewan law where human 
needs have priority. The result has been that while Saskatchewan with a 
neighbourly regard for requirements for human use downstream both in 
North Dakota, and more particularly in Manitoba, has been willing to continue 
the release of water for that purpose, it has felt that it could not in justice 
to its own people deprive itself of water originating in Saskatchewan which 
would be used up for a purpose which is not recognized under Saskatchewan 
law. 

The investigations carried out under the auspices of the commission have 
shown that if it were not for the consumptive use for wildlife there would 
be sufficient, but barely sufficient, water in most years for human uses and 
the like. 

The situation in regard to water in the Souris and adjacent areas will be 
altered in a very substantial manner a few years hence, when the United 
States plan to import up to 2.6 million acre-feet of Missouri river water 
from the Garrison dam recently build for irrigation purposes. In consequence 
it has been- found that for the present it would be best to seek a further 
interim solution and proposals to this end which are satisfactory to Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba have been prepared. These are now under con- 
sideration by the United States section of the International Joint Commission. 

I should mention that with the rapid development which is taking place 
in the Estevan area there has developed an urgent need for further supplies 
of water to be drawn from the Souris. The largest demand is for cooling 
water for the thermal power plant being built by the Saskatchewan Power 
Corporation. Engineering investigations showed that a reservoir on Long 
creek, a tributary of the Souris, could be built and operated to satisfy this 
requirement without impairing the possibility for satisfying requirements for 
higher priority uses in North Dakota. The United States section was asked 
to “take note of this project without objection” and the reservoir is now being 
built. 

The Saskatchewan government has advised the Canadian government 
that it considers itself no longer bound by the restrictions contained in the 
interim order of this commission of 1940. However, Saskatchewan agreed, 
notwithstanding the fact- that it considers it has the right to use all the 
water rising in Saskatchewan, to continue for the present to permit the 
passage of 50 per cent of the natural flow at Sherwood Crossing into North 


Dakota in order to allow the International Joint Commission a further oppor- — 


tunity to bring about a mutually agreeable settlement. 


The Canadian government, on 6 August, 1957, advised the Canadian | 


section of the commission that it agreed with the views expressed by the 
government of Saskatchewan and also expressed the hope that the commission 
could reach early agreement on the apportionment of the waters of the Souris 
basin among the three political entities involved. 


Government \ 

a | Publications 
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a : As I have mentioned, drafts of a further interim report to governments 
_ have been put forward by both sections of the commission. These were 
H considered at the Ottawa meeting in October last and I am happy to report 
_ that while there are still some difference of opinion it appears that these may 
be reconciled at an early: date. 


By Mr. Herridge: 


Q. What is the meaning of the phrase “Notify the American section with- 
out objection?”—A. I am responsible for having invented that phrase. [ 
do not know whether the long term result will be useful or not. But I would 
like to say to this committee that the circumstances in the area reached a 
stage which was extraordinarily acute. They were made acute as I have in- 
dicated by the insistence of a right to store water for wild life refuges along 
these rivers,-and in which the whole flow of the Souris could, and had in 
fact, been impounded on occasion. It was done for the purpose of the ducks. 
The result was that on occasion the whole flow of the Souris river was 
absorbed and none of the waters went on into the province of Manitoba. 
The result was pollution and great hardship for people who raised stock 
along that river because they did not get water for domestic or for stock 
purposes. That was the reason for the first reference in 1940. 

After public hearings Canada was able to convince her American col- 
leagues that this was not a reasonable thing to do, and as an interim measure 
it was agreed to allow 10 cubic feet per second to cross for the five summer 
months into Manitoba. This was found to be insufficient, so the flow was 
raised to 20 cubic feet per second for the five summer months, and that was 
a little more helpful but not really adequate because for domestic purposes 

-- and stock purposes and garden watering, they could be found short. So we 
have been urged by Manitoba to try to have this matter cleared up in a 

, way which would be equitable. 

a The thing which stands in the road of equity now are ducks. So far we 

have not been able to persuade our American confreres that this Souris 

' water should be reserved for primary purposes when it is in limited supply, 

and that a primary purpose was that of looking after human kind. 


By Mr. Montgomery: 

Q. You have fish and you have ducks.—A. It is not fish at this time, it 
is ducks. And there are lots of places for ducks to go. But that is the law in 
North Dakota. On top of that, having the authority to do it under North Dakota 
law, our American colleagues have not been disposed to give way. 

iy The endeavour in the commission has been to try to find some form of 

~~ words which could be held to satisfy the laws of the three political entities 
to which we have to make allocation. 

Well now we got to the point two years ago where we had a report 

- before the commission. We had talked about a number of dams and reservoirs 

being created in Canada. We had an agreement in the commission that this 

dam that was proposed by the P.F.R.A. on Long creek could be operated 
in such a way that it did not necessarily follow it would impair the interests 
downstream. Since Saskatchewan required power from the Estevan coal 

7 fields it was absolutely imperative that they should be given an opportunity 

i ito complete that dam, as this water was required for cooling purposes. 

re I made an address to the commission on the subject and then I said that 

te since we cannot possibly get an order or anything of that sort, surely as- 

an act of good neighborliness we could let this construction go ahead. I 

made a motion, in view of the fact it did not necessarily do harm, and there 
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was an assurance that it would not harm the people downstream. No objection 
was made to my proposal that we take note of it and allow the power people 
to proceed and that dam is being built at this moment. It is a somewhat ir- 
regular procedure, I will admit. 


By Mr. Patterson: 

Q. I may have missed it in your explanation, but what were the restrictions 
contained in the interim order of the commission in 1940 that the Saskatchewan 
government has now apparently repudiated? They stated they would not fool 
around to recognize those— —A. Mr. Patterson, I could not accept the word 
“repudiated”. I think it is very important not to have a word of that sort on 
the record as it does not represent the position taken by Saskatchewan. First 
of all, under Article II of the treaty the upstream state is the master of the 
waters that flow across the boundary, to do with as they wish, subject to action 

for damage if there is any right recognized in the upstream court. ‘ 


Now the Saskatchewan legal authorities have consistently held the ‘View | 


right from the beginning—and I have looked through the records prior to my 
being on the commission—that they would be prepared, and felt it right, to 
‘let water go for any. purpose in North Dakota which was sanctioned by 
Saskatchewan law because they felt if they interfered with such use in North 
Dakota and North Dakota came back into Saskatchewan courts they would 


get an action for damages without doubt. It has never really been decided in ; 


the courts but that is the basis upon which they work. Saskatchewan said 
what they wanted the commission to do. It was Manitoba that requested the 
reference to the commission but Saskatchewan agreed that the commission 
should have a reasonable time to study the various supplies and to come up with 
recommendations for an apportionment of the water, something that would 
be agreeable and satisfy the real requirements of North Dakota, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. 

Now Saskatchewan has questioned that. I think we have tried the patience 


of Saskatchewan because we have never been able in the commission to come up 


with a solution. We have never been able to get anything which was agreeable 
in the long run to North Dakota and to Manitoba. Here we have very large 
developments. Oil has been found in southeastern Saskatchewan. The cities, 
like Estevan, are growing very fast. A number of other towns down there’ 
are growing and the only source of water supply is the Souris river. The 


commission was given a reasonable opportunity to proceed and we have not — 


been able to proceed. My sympathy, I must say, is naturally with Saskatchewan 
when they say that the time has come when we have to put this water into 
use because it is stopping our natural development; this is our water and its 
use downstream is not a legal use as far as we are concerned. Then they 
agreed to give us a little more time; that for the moment. at any rate the 
Province agreed to allow 50 per cent of the flow to go across. 


Fifty per cent is quite a magic figure. I would like to remind you that it» 


was on the basis of a fifty-fifty division the St. Mary and Milk rivers appor- 
tionment was settled in substance. There is a formula which is not quite that 
on the surface but when you get down to the essence of it, it is a fifty-fifty 


‘division and we have used that in other cases too as a sort of standard — 


on which we might make a composition. Incidentally, Mr. Patterson, it might 
interest you to know that if we made that division on the Columbia we would 


be at liberty to take 32,500,000 acre feet out of the river instead of the 15 _ 


million that we have proposed. ~ 

It was the same formula in substance on which the Americans asked us to 
settle the Waterton-Belly reference. But that is not before us now. If I got 
into that I would be here the rest of the night. We think that Saskatchewan was 


| 
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entitled to object to the commission having to hear every little application for 
_ water on both sides of the boundary; nobody could have any water without 
our sitting in august session and giving it out. : 
a d ‘They propose taking, and I feel that they should have the right to take up 
_ to 50 per cent. We have also got Saskatchewan’s assurance that the operation 
of this dam on Long Creek will not in fact be used in such a way as to impair 
the interests downstream but we are nowhere near settling this question of 
_ the prior right claimed by North Dakota for its wildlife uses and which they 
_ €an exercise as against Manitoba. We are still in that difficulty. All we can 
ry hope for at this time is to get an interim order, that will at least look after 
_ the stockwater and the domestic uses on the Souris in Manioba for a few years 
_ until the great change comes when the Garrison dam is completed and the 
canal across to the Souris is operating. Then up to 2.6 million acre feet of 
water is to be imported annually frora the Missouri for the purpose of irrigating 
upwards of a million acres of land in that region in United States. 
__ Incidentally the spent water will come into the main stem of the Red and 
the quantity is so large that it might add to the flood protection problems in 
the lower Red river around Winnipeg and so on, down. When that time comes 
» we have certain clear rights which will enable us to have a good deal more to 
- say about what is done than we have at the moment. 
The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? We will proceed with 
the Souris-Red rivers-reference. - ; 


Souris-Red Rivers Reference of 1948 


I might just mention that the commission continues its studies of the 

Souris-Red rivers reference of 1948 which is closely tied to the apportionment 
of the Souris river water question. However, its scope is broadened to include 
_ the development of the Red river with particular reference to the flood pro- 
~  tective works. In this connection the commission continues to be assured by 
- its board and representatives of the United States corps of engineers that the 
_ works being developed in the United States portion of the Red river will not 
i, aggravate the flood situation in the Canadian reach of the river. 
i. “People from the Winnipeg vicinity, in the area of Morden and so on, will 
a know that the United States have a great program of draining the marshes of 
_. the various creeks and tributaries in the territory there. When they improve 
ee _ the run-off they increase the possibility of disastrous floods in the spring. We 
' have agreed, in the commission, that whenever an improvement in run-off 
hg is made reservoir capacities proportionately will be provided so that the flood 
_ flows can be let down gradually. At semi-annual meetings of the commission 
_ the question is asked because of the danger that was felt at the time of the big 
- floods in Winnipeg a few years ago, and we get the assurance that the two 
'. programs will keep in step. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now pass to the Sage creek reference. 


The WITNESS: Sage creek is what I might call a rather peculiar kind of 
reference because we have not been asked by the governments to do anything 
except use our good offices and try to make peace. 
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_ Canada and the United States to use its good offices to bring about a mutually 
i satisfactory agreement in regard to the use of the waters of Sage creek between 
_ the ranchers in Canada (Alberta) on the one hand and the ranchers in the 
United States (Montana) on the other. 

i Sage creek is a very small stream rising in the Cypress hills in southern 
_ Alberta and terminating in Montana just south of the boundary and the flow 
_ of the creek usually occurs only during the spring run-off. I used the word 
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“terminating” because it is an example of a number of totally enclosed basins 


in that region which have no visible run-off to any river or anything of that 


sort. The problem is therefore, to find a way to conserve the water during the 
spring so that it might be released in regulated flows during the growing 
season. 

It has been agreed that the only way to conserve this water is to construct 
a dam in Canada holding approximately 7,500 acre-feet of water and a shallow 
ditch or canal to carry some of the water to the United States ranchers, when 
they need it, to promote the growth of forage crops which are grown 
throughout the Creek basin. 

The present difficulty is that the costs of the Canadian dam, as estimated, 
are considerably in excess of the amount justifiable by the benefits in Canada. 

Another difficulty, of course, is that all the laws of appropriation relate to 
water in a defined channel. Sage creek does not fall in that category. The melt 
occurs usually upstream in Canada as a result of chinooks or something of that 
sort and the flow comes down the creek before the creek bottom is melted, and 
as a result the water flows over the banks. These banks are six or eight feet 
above the level of the surrounding ground. Therefore the water goes across 
the boundary in an undefined channel. That, we are told by our legal experts, 
means that the waters are not susceptible to Alberta law. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. Has there been any real area of dispute, relatively speaking, in this?— 
A. I would answer that best if you would come with me to some of these regions. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. Yes, sir. The tempers are high. We have tried 
to do the best we could to keep a reasonable basis going. With the help of the 
Alberta and the Montana governments we have appointed two water masters 
and these two gentlemen traverse the stream in the spring and fall, up and down 
the banks, to make sure a scotch thistle doesn’t get into the barbed wire fences 
and interfere with the flow and that nobody brings in a bulldozer and diverts 
the water. Sometimes we have very formal reports by telegram and we always 
sort of have the feeling and try to keep it going some way. . 

-Q. I happen to live in the area myself and it seems to me important but 
I cannot understand where the area of argument is. | am speaking of the whole 
international concept of this problem. I.have never had it so severely brought to 
my attention as it has been brought to my attention by you.—A. To the people 
in the region it is an acute problem and has presented us with a number of 
aspects of international law and economics. The P.F.R.A. tried to solve it years 
- ago, and we have really tried to solve it and to find a permanent solution but 
apparently the best we can do is get these two people who are skilled as water 
masters and leave it to their good judgment to try to make an ad_hoc solution 
on the ground. 

Q. You give it a very high priority?—-A. We would like to solve it but so 
far have been unable to get an answer which is viable. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, this brings us to the conclusion of General 


-McNaughton’s report. I think I am putting it mildly when I say we have 


all enjoyed it. It has been very informative. 

The Witness: Thank you very much. I enjoyed very much being here. 

Mr. HerRIDGE: I must say we do enjoy General McNaughton’s reports on 
these references. General McNaughton, in his appearances here, always furn- 
ishes us with a fund of information which is very informative to the members 
of the committee and the applause clearly indicates that. 

Items 112 and 113 agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will meet tomorrow morning at eleven o’clock at which 
time we will take up item 94. 
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APPENDIX G 
WANETA ORDER 
International Joint Commission 


In the matter of the application of The Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company of Canada Limited for approval of the construction 
maintenance and operation of the Waneta _ 
dam and reservoir 


Order of Approval 


WHEREAS Cedar Creek is a creek flowing across the international boundary 
between United States and Canada, within the meaning of Article IV of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of J anuary 11th, 1909, and has its source in the State 
of Washington and flows’ north to and across the international boundary into 


_ the Province of British Columbia to its confluence with the Pend d’Oreille 


River, which is about one mile east of the confluence of the Pend d’Oreille 
River with the Columbia River; and 


WHEREAS The Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 


_ Limited, under date of 30th April, 1951, made application to the Commission 


4 


for its approval of the construction, maintenance and operation of a dam and 


reservoir at a location known as the Waneta site, approximately 1,500 feet 


east of the confluence of the Pend d’Oreille River with the Columbia River, 
_ the crest of which dam will be at elevation 1,521 feet, Geodetic Survey of 
_ Canada Datum, 1947 International Joint Adjustment; and 


WHEREAS the Applicant is the owner of a conditional water licence granted 


_by the Province of British Columbia in respect of the waters of the Pend 
_@ Oreille River, which, inter alia, authorizes the construction of a dam, pen- 
_ stocks and power house at the Waneta site, subject to the plans for the con- 
. struction of the works being approved by the Comptroller of Water Rights of 
_ the Province; and 


es 


WHEREAS the Pend d’Oreille River is not navigable within the meaning of 


the Navigable Waters Protection Act of Canada; and 


1, WHEREAS after due notice, public hearings were held by the Commission 
-at Waneta, British Columbia, on the 12th July, 1951, and at Coulee Dam, 
_ Washington, on 13th July, 1951, and the said Application was amended at the 


_ Waneta hearing; and 
; 


WHEREAS at the hearing at Waneta, a statement was filed on behalf of 


the Government of the United States, stating that it does not oppose the order 
_ of approval which is sought, but asking that approval should be on conditions: 


(I) to insure the protection and indemnity against injury of all interests, 
i public and private, in the United States which may be affected by 


a the construction, maintenance and operation of the said storage dam, 


“as provided by Article VIII of the Boundary Waters Treaty, 1909; and 
(II) to provide such other relief as may be considered essential as 
a result of the information obtained at the hearings held at Waneta, 


H's 


js British Columbia, on 12th July, 1951, and at Coulee Dam, Washing- 
as. ton, on 13th July, 1951; and 
g WHEREAS at the hearing at Coulee Dam, Washington, a statement was 


filed on behalf of the State of Washington, setting forth that the State saw no 


. 


“reason, unless some unusual feature developed at the hearings, for not giving. 
‘its support to the development; and 
4  §1130-3—4 


- 
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WHEREAS at the aforesaid public hearings, a representative of ‘the British 
Columbia Game Commission appeared and recommended to the Commission 
that the application be approved; and a representative of the United States 
Department of the Interior appeared and stated that construction and opera- 
tion of the project in the manner proposed will not conflict with present or . 
future plans for the development of the United States portion of the Columbia 
River Basin; and 


WHEREAS the Commission has been advised that the Applicant, through 
its affiliate the Montana Phosphate Products Company, in order to conform to 
legal requirements in the United States, has made application to the Federal 
Power Commission for the licence which is prerequisite to the utilization for 
power storage purposes, of public lands of the United States which are in- 
volved, and that the Federal Power Commission has that application under 
consideration, and 


WHEREAS the Commission has been advised that the proposed construction 
will not involve any difficulty in the operations of the International Boundary 
Commission of the United States and Canada; and 


WHEREAS the Applicant has made arrangements with all parties who have 
any interest in lands or mining claims in the State of Washington that may be 
affected by the pondage in Cedar Creek created by the said works, information 
in respect of which has been filed with the Commission, whereby the Applicant 
has to the satisfaction of the Commission, made suitable and adequate provision 
for the protection and indemnification of the said parties against injury or by 
reason of damage resulting from the construction, maintenance and operation 
of the Waneta Dam and reservoir; and ' 


WHEREAS the Commission, after having considered the matters above 
recited, and after having heard all parties desiring to be heard, has determined 
that the said works should be approved and authority given for the construc- 
tion, maintenance and operation thereof pursuant to the said Treaty, subject 
to the conditions hereinafter set forth: 


Now therefore this commission orders and directs: 


1. That the issuance of this Order of Approval shall not be considered or 
construed as waiving or otherwise impairing in any degree the right of the 
United States recognized in Article It of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
January 11, 1909, to construct, maintain and operate such works as it may 
consider necessary or desirable for the purpose of making the most advanta- 
geous use reasonably practicable on its own side of the international boundary 
by diversion for power purposes or otherwise of the waters of the Pend d’Oreille 


-river as regulated by headwater storage reservoirs lying entirely within the ¥ 


United States and constructed wholly at the expense of the United States, or 
at the expense of United States interests. . 


2. That the said application as amended at the hearing at Waneta be and 
is hereby approved and the Applicant is authorized to construct, maintain 
and operate the said Waneta Dam and reservoir, and the Applicant is permitted 
to hold, by means of the said dam, the upstream pondage in Cedar Creek to 
a Maximum elevation of 1,521 feet, Geodetic Survey of Canada Datum, 1947 
International Joint Adjustment. . 


3. That the Applicant install, maintain and operate gauges of a type and — 
at locations in the forebay and tailrace of the Waneta development, to be © 
approved by the Water Resources Division, Department of Resources and — 
Development of Canada, and provide records of the daily forebay and tailrace — 
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elevations to the said Water Resources Division and to the Geological Survey 
of the United States Department of the Interior at such intervals as may be 


_ determined as suitable and necessary, 


4. And that the Applicant, and all parties having claims for injury in 


a respect of the said Dam and reservoir other than the parties to the said arrange- 


ments, shall have the right to apply for such further order, direction or action 
as May seem proper in reference to any matter arising out of this Order. 


APPROVED at. Cornwall, Ontario, this 25th day of July, 1952. 


(Signed) A. G. L. McNaughton 
A. O. Stanley 
Geo. Spence 
Roger B. McWhorter 
J. Lucien Dansereau 
Eugene W. Weber 
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APPENDIX H 


Journal of the 
POWER DIVISION | 


Proceedings of the American Society of Civil Engineers 


COEXISTENCE OF FISH AND DAMS! 


Howard A. Preston,? M. ASCE 
Louis E. Rydell,2 M. ASCE 


(Proc. Paper 1414) 


SYNOPSIS 


The strong interest in water resource development throughout the nation 
imposes a moral obligation as well as an economic necessity to provide for the 
preservation and improvement of the great natural fishery resource, which 
exists particularly in some of our Western rivers. This paper outlines the 
background of the great Columbia River salmonoid fishery, the problems of 
sustaining it in the face of intensifying watershed development, research that 
is being done to maintain adequate migratory routes and spawning conditions, 
and the need of continued progress toward improvement of the fishery in light 
of the program for river development that is being undertaken. 


\ 


INTRODUCTION 


The authors have undertaken preparation of a paper on the subject of fish 


and dams only with some hesitancy in view of the controversial aspects ~ 
commonly attributed to these two subjects as associated with each other. | 


Being engineers and not biologists, they have touched on the biological aspects 
of fishery only to the extent necessary to prevent a general background of the 
problem. In these phases the authors make no claim of authoritativeness, and 
they welcome constructive discussion, and criticism if need be, from those who 
are authorities in this field. Opinions expressed and conclusions drawn are 
those of the authors, and do not necessarily represent official. views of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

The primary objectives of this paper are to present constructively, from 
the engineers’ point of view based on long association, the origin, nature, and 
possible solutions of one of the most difficult and complex problems encountered 
in the development of Pacific. Northwest rivers, commonly referred to as “fish 
versus dams.” The authors will endeavor to show, however, that this pictur- 
esque title is now outlived and should be changed to “fish and dams,” thanks 


Note: Discussion open until March 1, 1958.. Paper 1414 is part of the copyrighted Journal 
of the Power Division of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 83, No. PO 5; 
October, 1957. ‘ 

1 Presented at a meeting of the American Society of Civil Engineers in Pittsburgh, Pa., 

October, 15, 1956. ; 

2 Chief, Flood Control Reports Section, U.S. Eng. Office, Walla Walla, Wash. 


Walla, Washington. 


’ Chief, Planning and Reports Branch, Corps of Engineers, U.S. Dept. of the Army, Walla — 
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a to a cooperative spirit which is evidenced among nearly all who are concerned 
_ with achieving a positive solution. After a description of migratory fish runs 
_ in the Columbia River and the general impact of the works of man on the 
_ fishery resource of the Columbia, the paper discusses the early efforts towards 
y amelioration of the adverse effects, and the measures undertaken by the 
_ Corps of Engineers and others to modify project plans and to provide adequate 
_ passage and/or replacement facilities at major dams on Columbia River and 
_ its tributaries. It outlines the research program sponsored by the Corps and 
' generally executed by the fisheries agencies themselves, directed toward 
_ analysis of the basic problems and to evolve scientifically sound approaches for 
_ the design and construction of effective fish passage facilities; together with 
ss parallel investigations and research by the fisheries agencies and by other 
construction agencies. Some of the accomplishments up to the present time 
are cited. The paper records real progress toward the long range objectives 
_ of “live and let live” implied in the title, being achieved by a cooperative 
_ approach to the conservation and development of all water resources including 
- migratory fish. 


s: 


Columbia River and Migratory Fish 


a The Columbia, one of the great “resource” rivers of the United States, 
_ stands at the head of the list in hydroelectric power potential, and its migratory 
_ fish resource is exceeded by few other streams in the world. (See Chart 3) 
The maintenance and possible enhancement of this fishery in the face of rapidly 
expanding harnessing of the river for flood control, irrigation, navigation and 
~ power is a problem of vital importance to the region. It is, moreover, a problem 
_ which in the past has generated heated controversy between opposing interests. 
- The coexistence of fish and dams has been, and is, a major challenge to biolo- 
gists and engineers. ‘Dams’ has often been a fighting word to the commercial 
and sports fisheries, and, understandably, has often raised unyielding opposition 
to plans for river development appearing to threaten their interests. On the 
other hand, to many segments of Northwest industry, commerce, agriculture 
and to many cities and communities, “dams” signify progress, new resource 
_ development, industries based on low cost power and river transportation, 
irrigation of arid land, protection from floods and generally a higher standard 
of living. Nowhere else in the United States has this conflict of interests 
f become so acute. In recent years, however, the attitude of irreconcilable 


_ Conflict between these two forces has tended gradually to yield to a spirit of 
_ mutual understanding and to an approach of mutual cooperation. seen 
¢ Civilization appears often as the inherent enemy of wildlife, and advancing 
Civilization has taken a heavy toll on the salmon streams of the Northwest. 
However, in recent years man has recognized the peril and has taken resolute 
steps to remedy early errors. These measures are being undertaken on a 
cooperative basis by many agencies—Federal, State, and municipal, as well as 
_ public and private utilities—and involve great costs. This paper, after outlining 
the background of the problem, will describe in brief form some of the many 
facets of this cooperative program. 3 ; 
White man, on his arrival to the Pacific-Coast of North America more than 
one hundred and fifty years ago, found the coastal rivers teeming with salmon 
= delectable fish which provided a staple food'supply for the native Indians. 
The Lewis and Clark expedition of 1805-06 to the Pacific Northwest found 
mdians by the thousands migrating annually to the shores of the Columbia to 
gather their winter supply of salmon which they preserved by drying in the sun. 
Dried salmon was a prime item of trade between river tribes and those of the 
interior and it is estimated that the annual harvest totaled 18 million pounds. 
Early settlers soon discovered the value of the salmon, and in 1866 a commercial 
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cannery was established at Astoria on the mouth of Columbia River. By 1883 
the commercial salmon fishery landed almost 43 million pounds. That is probably 
the peak production but very high productivity was maintained until the 1920’s 
when the detrimental effects of encroaching civilization in combination with 
the exploitation of this great resource became a problem of concern. The 
Columbia River’s annual salmon pack in 48-pound cases since 1888 is shown in 
Chart 1, and for comparison the pack from Alaska waters. There is, in addition, 
today a world famous sport fishery on the Columbia and other streams of the 
Pacific Northwest. 


The anadromous or migratory fish of the Columbia River consist of steel- 
head trout and four species of Pacific salmon. The steelhead trout, somewhat 
similar in characteristics to the Atlantic salmon, is both a highly prized sports 
fish as well as contributing to some extent to the commercial fishery. Living 
much of their adult life in the ocean, they migrate into the rivers to spawn. 
The adult steelhead entering fresh water from the ocean average about 10 pounds 
in weight and may reach 40 pounds. These fish, in contrast to the true salmon, 
do not necessarily die after spawning. Due to their vigor and migration habits, 
this specie has been quite successful in withstanding the encroachments of 
civilization. 


The second and more important group of anadromous fish entering the 


Columbia River is the Pacific salmon, of which there are four species: the large 
chinook or king, averaging 20 to 30 pounds and attaining up to 100 pounds 
in weight; the blueback or sockeye averaging 3 to 4 pounds per fish; the silvers 
averaging 10 pounds; and the chums weighing about 12 pounds. Records 
indicate that: the Pacific salmon originally migrated into practically every 
tributary of the Columbia River system from the sea to the Rocky Mountains 
1,000 miles inland, and from British Columbia to Southern Idaho. They are 
also found in great numbers in the coastal streams of Oregon, Washington, 
British Columbia and Alaska. The salmon, after spending their adult life in 
the sea, 2 to 5 years depending on their characteristics, invariably return to the 
parent stream to spawn, and there to die. On entering fresh water they proceed, 
at the rate of about 10 miles per day, upstream to the specific tributary and 
particular spawning area in which they were hatched. Here in the gravels of 


a shallow stream, the female scoops an oval cavity and in this nest deposits — 


her eggs to be fertilized by the male. Exhausted, the parent fish die after 
spawning. Each female lays 2,000 to 5,000 eggs. The time required for these 
eggs to hatch varies from 50 days up, depending on the water temperature. The 


newly hatched fry begin life in the gravels where they were born, and later, as. 


‘fingerlings”, move into the open stream to live in fresh water for varying 
periods, with the majority migrating to the sea in their first year, or the spring 
of their second year. 


Each tributary stream supports a separate population or race which migrates 


inland from the sea at a time normally most favorable for reproduction in that — 


stream. These separate races have developed individual inherited characteristics 
favorable for their survival... The Pacific salmon normally do not feed after 
entering fresh water to spawn, hence, those fish utilizing spawning areas located 
long distances from the sea must have the ability to store sufficient energy for 
their travel and furthermore must start their spawning migration at the correct 
time to reach these spawning areas for reproduction during optimum conditions 
for egg and fry survival. Any unnatural delays en route may therefore become 


critical in maintenance of the fish runs. The strong instinct to return to their : 
parent stream is another important factor in maintaining the fishery, since a — 


blocked migration route usually means loss of that race because they will 
normally die without spawning in attempting to find their usual habitat. A 


third major factor in the survival of this fishery is the maintenance of the — 
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spawning areas in their natural and undisturbed condition. Favorable spawning 
gravels must be of the proper size, gradation and depth, free from silt or other 
deposits, and with hydraulic conditions creating a movement or gentle flow of 
_ water through the gravels; the water must be of proper temperature and free 
_ of injurious pollutions. A major change in the regimen of a stream means a 
major change in the segment of the salmon run using that stream. A fourth 

significant factor in the maintenance of the salmon fishery is the condition of 
_ the downstream migration route to the sea. The principal migration of the 
_ young fish occurs with the spring freshet or higher river flows, the fingerlings 
_ typically drifting downstream, tail first. Major obstacles often cause mortality, 
-or stunning which makes the fish easy prey for predators. 


iz 


Effect of Works of Man 


Progeny of the salmon which spawn in the Columbia River and tributaries 
~ are subject to commercial troll fishery in the ocean along the Pacific Coast 
_ from southeastern Alaska to northern California. They are further subjected 

to an intense fishery, both sports and commercial, through the first 200 miles 
' of Columbia River when making their spawning migrations. The value of the 
_ Columbia River segment of the Pacific Coast salmon fishery is estimated at 
_ close to $17,000,000 annually, based on first wholesale cost of the commercial 
catch plus the estimated expenditures for the sports catch, arrived at by 
_ surveys of the fishery agencies. 
o Coincident with this exploitation of the fish population is the economic 
_ development which has taken place during the past eighty years in the Columbia 
g watershed, creating conditions adversely affecting the productivity and seriously 
_ threatening the survival of anadromous fish. Early mining blocked or diverted 
smaller streams, and mining wastes destroyed spawning beds and young fish. 
The lumber industry cut over large areas of forests having fundamental effects 
on ‘the streams draining those areas. The elimination of trees and shrubs 
_ changed the temperature of water and the flow regimen; logging operations in 
_ some instances blocked the streams or filled them with debris. Similarly, agri- 
- cultural development changed the regimen of stream flow with heavy summer 
~ demands for irrigation water requiring dams and diversion works. All of these 
~ conditions completely changed the runoff pattern for unnumbered tributary 
streams which are the principal spawning areas for the salmon. Denudation 
_ of lands were conducive to floods which caused erosion, siltation, and too high 
flows for fish passage, while dams and diversions left the streams with too little 
_ water during summer and fall months. Unscreened irrigation intakes took their 
toll of fingerlings. Other aspects of advancing civilization were equally destruc- 
‘tive. Wastes from industries, canneries, pulp and paper mills, and from towns 
_ and cities along the river banks, polluted some streams to the point that fish life 
_ could not exist during the low water season. 
fs Later large scale development of irrigation and hydroelectric power on the 
main stems and major tributaries required increasingly larger and higher dams, 
_ impassable for upstream migration without fish passage facilities, and some with 
almost impossible conditions for downstream migration of fingerlings either 
- through the power plants or over the spillways. Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia River is probably the most spectacular of such structures where the 
entire river system above the dam has been closed to salmon migration, although 
equivalent runs have been sustained below the dam by means of extensive 
‘Tehabilitory works including fish hatcheries. 
- ‘These changing stream conditions and the structures of man, however, can 
_hot be blamed entirely for the decline of the anadromous fishery. Convincing 
evidence in this regard can be found on streams subject to sports and com- 
“mercial fishing outside the Columbia Basin, where natural conditions still exist 
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undisturbed and yet the salmon runs have declined proportionately as much 
as they have on the Columbia. This is especially true on certain undeveloped 
coastal streams in Oregon and Washington, and to a substantial extent true in 
Alaskan waters whose potential salmon yields far exceed those of the Columbia 
River. The spawning rivers of Alaska in particular are virtually untouched by 
man except for commercial fishing in adjacent coastal waters and yet the salmon 
catches during the past 20 years have declined drastically from 8,455,000 cases 
in 1936 to 2,470,000 cases in 1955. Reference is made in this connection to 
Chart 1. Whether this drastic decline is due to over-fishing or to other pos- 
sible causes has not been established; neither can it be determined with cer- 
tainty to what extent similar causes have affected the Columbia. Many believe 
that over-fishing, ocean catch of immature salmon, and depletion of salmon 
food have been factors of great importance. 


Remedial Measures 


The serious effects of encroaching civilization on the salmon fishery began 
to be realized even prior to the beginning of this century and during succeeding 
decades various remedial measures were initiated through specific works and 
legislative acts by the states. The measures, generally concerned with regula- 
tion of fishing, are summarized briefly as follows: 

(a) Regulate fishing gear.—The picturesque giant fish wheels were pro-_, 
hibited; size of mesh in gill nets were regulated to permit escape of 
particular species; and use of the sometimes mile-long seine nets on the 
lower Columbia banned. 

(b) Regulate fishing season.—Commercial fishing seasons have been pro- 
gressively restricted until at the present commercial fishing on 
Columbia River is prohibited during about 20 per cent of the possible 
5 to 6-month period. 

(c) Regulate fishing areas—A number of Oregon streams have been closed - 
to commercial fishing, and Columbia River will be closed to such ~ 
fishing above Bonneville Dam (145 miles from the mouth of the river) 
in 1957. 

(d) Restrict ocean catch of immature fish. : 

(e) Screen irrigation intakes.—State legislature now prescribes screening 
of any new stream diversion and state agencies are screening old — 
diversions within the limits of available annual funds. 

(f) Install fish ladders.—State laws prescribe adequate fish passage facilities | 
at all structures. 

(g) Remove river obstacles.—State agencies are empowered to do clearing 
and snagging in stream channels and BEES fish ladders at natural — 
obstructions. ¥ 

(h) Pollution abatement.—Pacific Coast cease Oregon and Washington in 
particular, have adopted increasingly strict legislation against the 
dumping of untreated municipal sewage and industrial wastes into — 
flowing streams. 


Structures.—Prior to the 1930’s very little structural work had been done 
to preserve the anadromous fishery in the Columbia Basin. Small fish ladders i 
had been built into several low-head power dams, some of which were on such ~ 
large rivers as the Clearwater and the Willamette; unfortunately, many of these ~ 
ladders proved to be relatively ineffective because of inadequate knowledge at q 
that time of design requirements. Some other modest attempts were made to 
correct stream conditions particularly for irrigation, such as placing small i 
ladders over diversion dams and screening canal intakes. Other than these 
preventive measures, principal efforts were directed toward control of the 
fishery by means of regulatory measures on the catch, but doing little in the 
way of research and planning for the future. 


Government | 
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be In the 1930’s, however, several major fishway installations were initiated. 
_ Completion in 1933 of the first dam across the upper main stem of the Columbia, 
_ at Rock Island, 500 miles above the mouth, also marked the initial operation of 
the largest fishway installation up until that time; and the first instalaltion on so 
large a river. These ladders, 20 feet wide with a slope of 1 on 10, and designed 
_ to pass the predominant blueback runs over the 54-foot high dam, have now, 
~ with considerable modifications, functioned fairly successfully over nearly a 
quarter of a century. The second major fishway installation, on much larger 
scale than at Rock Island, was made by the Corps of Engineers in the construc- 
tion in 1934-1938 of Bonneville Dam, located at the head of tidewater 145 miles 
inland from the mouth of the river. Here competent biologists were employed 
as well as engineers and attempts made to analyze the action of adult fish, 
collect them at strategic points and pass them upstream over the 62-foot high 
dam with a minimum of delay and through adequate passageways. Very little 
- scientific knowledge was at hand on fish behavior and needs, so empirical criteria 
__ had to be developed. Ladder widths of 30 and 40 feet were adopted, with 
- slopes of 1 on 16. The fact that this planning was good is attested by the 
passage records these 18 years averaging 650,000 salmonids annually, and the 
- absence of any major evidence of loss, blocking or delays at the dam. (See 
_ Chart 2) 
Be An event of major importance following the construction of Grand Coulee 
Dam, concurrent with Bonneville, was the transfer and rebuilding of blocked 
_ blueback runs into tributaries downstream from Coulee. To complicate the 
problem, in 1941 disease practically destroyed the blueback run of that year 
to the area. By a major program of protection of adults and propagation by 
_ replanting of fingerlings in the lakes of the Wenatchee and Okanogan River 
_ basins, the-runs have been revived and restored to a large extent. This can 
rightfully be considered a major triumph for the principle of enlightened fishery 
management. 
_ After Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams were under way and until the 
early 1940’s, it was the opinion of many that it would be a long time before 
~ any further developments of such magnitude would be justified on the Columbia. 
_ Consequently, during this interval very little more was done to consider the 
basic problems or future prospects for the salmon. However, by 1942 it was 
evident that early development of additional major power sources was essential 
4 to meet the growing Northwest power needs, including the booming aluminum 
_ industry. No starts were possible during World War II, although major projects 
were authorized by Congress including McNary and Chief Joseph dams on the 
- Columbia and four large navigation-power dams on lower Snake River. 


Full scale planning for McNary Dam started at the war’s end, with con- 
struction initiated in 1947. Again engineers and biologists were faced with the 
problem of passing over half of the entire Columbia River fish run over the 
dam, both during the difficult construction phases and over the permanent 
_ structures. This dam had a maximum effective height of 92 feet, 50 per cent 

in excess of Bonneville. After taking inventory of known facts and conditions 

it was found that little additional knowledge had been developed since the con- 

fe * struction of Bonneville Dam except for the experience gained in operation of 

- the project and the research done for the Hells Gate problem on the Fraser 

_ River (see below). McNary Dam was not only higher than Bonneville but con- 

_ Siderably larger, with problems of passage proportionately increased. For 
some of the design problems, special studies were made of the Bonneville facili- 

_ ties, and numerous model studies made at the Bonneville Hydraulic Laboratory, 

checking flow conditions, weir design, structural design, and many other ae 

tures. In developing plans for McNary, certain improvements were made over 

the Bonneville facilities and some new features added, such as automatic con- 
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trol of water supply, pumped water for attraction flows, and automatic opera- 
tion of fishway entrance facilities. Final McNary plans included two fish 
ladders 30 feet wide with 1 on 20 slope; a fish collection system at the power- 
house with an additional interior transport channel; an atmospheric pressure 
fish lock; and a high pressure fish lock. The fish locks were installed for 
experimental purposes, and as alternative means of passige in lieu of the long, 
expensive fish ladders. The fish passage facilities at McNary Dam are the 
subject of a paper prepared for the Journal of the Power Division of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and is published as Proceedings Paper 
Number 895, Volume 82, PO1, dated February 1956. This paper contains the 
basic criteria for fishway design and a description of the many features of the 
facilities. 


About this time there was recorded on Fraser River in British Columbia 
another milestone of greatest significance to the salmon fishery. Prior to 1913, 
the Fraser salmon fishery was second only to Alaska in importance to the 
industry. In that year, in connection with railroad construction operations, 
there occurred at Hells Gate a slide which partially blocked the river to salmon 
runs. Subsequent efforts were made to remove the slide with assumed success. 
However, the Fraser River fishery over the succeeding decades declined to a 

mere fraction of its former magnitude. In the 1940’s this problem was subjected 
to intensive studies and experimentation by the International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission. It was found that a block still existed at certain river 
stages which are frequent during major runs. As a result, a new type of fish 
ladder was developed and completed in 1946 at Hells Gate. This Hells Gate 
ladder depended on the principle of vertical slots rather than on weirs with 
shallow overflow, and consisted of baffles placed vertically on alternate sides of 
ladder walls. This type of ladder will function effectively through a great range 
in depth when tailwater and headwater fluctuate approximately the same 
amount. . This ladder-was immediately successful in relieving the fish block 
on the Fraser, and by 1954 the fish run had increased dramatically to the largest 
volume since 1913, giving evidence that complete restoration of this once great 
salmon stream was a possibility. 


By the time that McNary Dam was on the drafting boards the Corps was 
directed to make a complete review of its earlier comprehensive report on 
development of Columbia River, the so-called Columbia River “308” Report 
of 1931. This review, completed in October 1948, presented a greatly expanded 
program for development of the water resources of the Columbia Basin. Its ~ 
“main control plan”, a program of development anticipated to be completed by 
1975, envisioned two more Columbia River dams similar to McNary to be built 
at The Dalles and at the mouth of John Day River. The plan also included a 
major dam at Priest Rapids above the mouth of the Yakima and the Hells — 
Canyon project of the Bureau of Reclamation on the middle portion of Snake — 
River. (See Chart 3) Most of these projects, which were only a part of the © 
main control plan, are astride the principal paths and spawning areas of the 
salmon. In addition, and situated on the main migration route of the Snake © 
River chinook runs, were the above mentioned four navigation-power dams on — 
lower Snake River between its mouth and Lewiston, each of them similar in 
height and features to the McNary project. The Columbia and lower Snake 
River projects, when completed, would comprise an almost continuous system ; 
of dams and slack-water pools extending’ 205 miles on Columbia River from — 
Bonneville and 140 miles on Snake River. (So rapid has been the progress of © 
dam building that by 1957, only 9 years later, four of nine dams—or alternates — 
thereto—are under construction, with The Dalles and Chief Joseph nearing 4 
completion. See a later section of this paper.) aC oe 
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a Fishery Development Program.—Iin preparation of the comprehensive report 
= of 1948 on the Columbia River basin the Corps enlisted the cooperation of many 
interested agencies. Included was the Fish and Wildlife Service which joined 
in studies of water resource developments as. affecting fish and wildlife of the 
_ basin. As one of its major findings the Service recommended that major steps 
_ be taken, primarily in the lower river and its tributaries below McNary Dam, 
partially to compensate for some of the losses that were found to occur in the 
upper river areas. This Lower Columbia Fishery Development Program, 
4 adopted by the Corps as a part of its comprehensive report, recommended 
= ~ improvements along certain tributaries which were known to be valuable to 
the salmon industry, to develop their optimum capacities for salmon reproduc- 
_ tion. Log jams were to be removed, difficult falls or rapids laddered and 
_ diversions screened. In addition, a major hatchery program was recommended 
_. for the artificial propagation of salmon. This entire program was accepted by 
- Congress in 1950 and the work has been under way during the past six years. 
Approximately 15 million dollars have been spent and good progress realized 
- on many of these projects. Eventual expenditures up to about $40,000,000 are 
_ programmed. 
The findings of the Columbia River Review Report made it evident not only 
to the Federal Government but to the states involved and to private industry 
that a major program of research and constructive rehabilitation must be 
_ undertaken immediately to keep up with the progress in other phases of water 
resource development in the Columbia Basin. Research work has been going 
_ On, especially in basic ecology by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Univer- 
_ sity of Washington and to a limited extent by the state agencies. However, a 
much expanded program of study of fish behavior, their migrating and spawning 
heeds, their action at barriers, and methods of guiding was needed. Some of 
_these basic problems were under study by the International Pacific Salmon 
_ Fisheries Commission as a continuation of the Fraser River development in 
Canada. Federal and State agencies gradually increased the tempo of their 
Studies and in 1953 a cooperative agreement was reached between the Corps 
of Engineers, the three State Fish and Game agencies involved, the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service, and the University of Washington, for a much intensified 
research program. Much of this program was financed by appropriations to the 
5 | Corps of Engineers administered through the medium of contracts with the 


Several agencies for specific studies. Each of the agencies within its own limita- 
_tion.of funds stepped up its program study to complement the Corps program, 
This tempo has increased until at the present time there are probably thirty to 
‘fifty individual studies being conducted in relation to river development and the 
salmon of the Pacific Northwest. 


It is interesting to note the change of emphasis in this research program. 
In the planning of McNary Dam the emphasis was placed primarily on require- 
ments for adequate passage upstream of the adult salmon migrating to their 
spawning beds. The engineering and biological studies of the problems of 
attracting and collecting of upstream migrants and affording them safe passage 
__ up over the dams of almost any height, by ladders for the lower dams and by 
— locks or tanks on inclined tramways for higher dams, have been effected to 2 
degree where it can safely be said that a high structure need no longer be a 
- major obstruction to the upstream migration of adult fish. Problems do still 
exist for optimum upstream passage, and for reduction in the present extremely 
high costs for these facilities. Among such factors may be mentioned widths _ 
and slopes of ladders, amount of water supply, and further development of 

_ locks for large scale movement of fish. Nevertheless, the major problems now 
lie in developments for safe passage downstream of ‘the fingerlings migrating 
to the sea. This is evidenced by a review of the several studies being made by 
> °51130-3—53 
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the fishery agencies. Fourteen separate studies have been made by the fishery 
agencies. Fourteen separate studies have been made in the past five years on 
the problems of downstream migrants at dams. Another fifteen studies have 
been made by the agencies on the guiding of downstream migrants. Other 
studies relate to the biological aspects of the salmon, water problems of flow 
and quality, problems of adult salmon at dams, fishway studies and migration 
of adult salmon. 

The many studies concerning guidance of downstream migrants presents 
an interesting review of this facet of the research program. Guidance by artificial 
means of all types is being investigated. Electrical guidance in many forms and 
under many conditions is receiving extensive studies. Parallel to those studies 
must be the other investigations of the effect of electricity on fingerlings; the 
effect of electric shock upon reproductivity and the limiting ability of various 
sizes of fish to withstand elctrical currents. Similar studies are being made on 
light as a means of guidance and the effect of light waves on migration. Sound 
waves and chemical changes of water also affect fish and these factors are being 
‘studied. With all of these artificial directional studies must go physiological and 
phychological studies regarding their effects. 


In investigating the problems of downstream migrants, the distribution of 
fingerlings in natural streams and in reservoirs must be determined, including 
not only the depth at which they travel but the depth to which they will sound. 
when a partial barrier is encountered. When fingerlings reach dams or major 
obstruction the various avenues of migration past that structure must be 
investigated, including the relative desirability of passing over the spillway; 
through the power turbines; or by specially designed bypass routes. Various 
types of spillway design are studied including mortalities under a range of 
operating conditions. The hydraulically desirable backroll of a spillway to 


break up high velocity can be very damaging to downstream migrants. On- 


higher dams the path of the water down the face of the spillway is an important 
feature and recent studies on modified spillways show possibilities for a ski- 
jump type where it has been shown that fingerling fish experiencing a free fall 
with terminal velocities, plunging into a pool of water below the dam can sur- 
vive with very low mortality rates. Evaluation of mortalities caused by squaw 
fish and other predators on young salmon is a subject of parallel study. Marked 
fingerling by the hundred thousands are being placed under all kinds of proto- 
type conditions at many types of structures to study their relative survival rates, 
and effect of passage conditions on them. Effect of pressure changes as they 
pass through turbines and sometimes enter areas of negative pressure are being 
investigated. 

Condition of the water in the stream is an important feature of research for 


the fishery. Water quality, of course, has a direct relation with respect to © 
pollution. The temperature regimen of the river also has a very profound effect — 


on migrating salmon. Low flows with high temperatures encourage disease, 


and reduce stamina. Waters taken from the bottom of a reservoir are colder and — 


again change the action of salmon, even increasing spawning below the dam 


because of this temperature regimen. Water flows and action of water through ~ 


spawning gravels is an important feature and the success of artificial spawning 
areas may depend on proper percolation. One of the important aspects of this 
research program is the fact that study of a particular condition at a dam or 


‘ 


in a stream raises specific biological, physiological and stream flow questions — 
which must be answered by extensive laboratory investigations before proper — 


evaluation of the particular problem can be made. 
The extensive research program indicates the determination of those plan- 


ning for the development of the water resources of the Columbia Basin to assure 
the continued existence of this great salmon resource along with the flood con-— 
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_ trol, navigation, irrigation and power develo 
_ progress of the region. To illustrate th 
ment program for the fishery, 


pment necessary for the economic 
e extent of this research and-~develop- 


and the widespread participation in these 
cooperative efforts, there is cited below a list of the agencies actively con- 


_ tributing to these studies. The public agencies listed are largely the same 
agencies through which the research program of the Corps of Engineers is being 
prosecuted. 

= Canadian Department of Fisheries 

United States Fish and Wildlife Service 

Fisheries Research Board of Canada 
International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
University of British Columbia 

University of Washington 

Washington State College. . 
Washington State Department of Fisheries 
Washington State Department of Game 

Oregon Fish Commission 

Oregon Game Commission 

Idaho Department of Fish and Game 

The City of Tacoma 

Idaho Power Company 

xs Pacific Northwest Power Company 

ne : Chelan County PUD 

Grant County PUD 

s. - Pacific Power and Light Company 

y ~ Portland General Electric Company 


In addition to these agencies the industry has a research program of its own 
concerned primarily with the Alaska phases of the fishery. The several power 
- companies and public utility districts are currently interested in power projects 
and are participating cooperatively with the State fishery agencies in several 
_ studies. 

Tangible Achievements 


With the fish and dam problem under attack on so many fronts and by so 
many agencies, what of the achievements to date? Has any real progress been 
“made? The authors believe the answer should be in the affirmative, that find- 
ES ings and developments of greatest importance to the ultimate solution of the 
_ problem have been achieved. The more significant of these will be discussed 
briefly. Some of these forward steps are not sufficiently proven by arene 
_ to be accepted by all at face value, so may be subject to divided opinions; 
nevertheless it is felt that they should be pointed out as possibilities at least, 
_ subject to the tests of further experience. 


ee Upstream Passage of Adult Salmon over High Dams.—Bonneville Dam 
fish ladders, with an average lift of 62 feet, have now been operating 16 eee 
Chart 2 of this paper indicates that, over the long term, escapement over me 

_ dam has been increasing. Whether this is due to increased production in the 
Columbia and its tributaries above Bonneville, or merely due to cen 
_ restrictions placed on commercial fishing below the dam is a debatable question. 
PMevertheless this record does seem to indicate a considerable degree of ay ee 

| for this operation. McNary Dam fish facilities, with their 50 per cent ae . 
“height and $28,000,000 cost, have been in operation only since es sees ae 4 
short to draw any firm conclusions as to the effectiveness of t sis : 
lk; However, there are no indications of blocking or undue delay to. the fis sae 
tions due to this structure, and available evidence with regard to upstream 

passage, insofar as known to the authors, is all favorable. 
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Temporary means of passage by use of a V-trap and bucket was experienced 
at McNary Dam during construction. Fish were attracted into a holding cham- 
ber and thence into a 1500 gallon bottom dump bucket which was hoisted over 
the dam to the forebay by crane. -The operations, because of temporary con- 
struction conditions were more complicated than would normally prevail; how- 
ever, the operation was relatively successful, with as many as 15,000 salmon 
being passed in one day. From this experience it would seem entirely prac- 
ticable to apply the bucket or elevator principle to a dam of any height. This 
basic principle of collection of the fish in a container which is then hauled up 
an inclined tramway, is used at the 230 foot high Baker Dam. 


Downstream Passage of Fingerlings over High Dams.—Within the past few 
years a series of significant experiments related to the downstream passage of 
fingerlings over high dams have been conducted in the Northwest, principally 
by the Washington State Department of Fisheries. These are summarized as 
follows: ° 

(a) Spillway and Turbine Experiments—Elwha and Glines Canyon Dams. 
—At the 100-foot high Elwha Dam, fingerlings released over the spill- 

_ way, which discharges on to rocks below the dam, showed only 62.9 
per cent survival. In another series of tests some 17,900 yearling 
silver salmon were released over the free overfall spillway of the 
200-foot high Glines Canyon arch dam, with the favorable survival rate 
of approximately 92.2 per cent. Release of 17,925 yearling silver sal- 
mon through a Francis type turbine utilizing 1500 c.f.s. under 184-foot 
head resulted in a survival rate of 69.6 per cent. At the nearby Elwha 
Dam 37,000 yearling silver salmon were released through the Francis 
turbines each utilizing 500 c.f.s. under a 100-foot head, with a survival 
rate of 100 per cent. These tests indicate that, contrary to general 
impressions, fingerlings do have a fair chance of passing safely over 

high spillways and through relatively high head Francis turbines. 

(b) Free Fall Experiments in Air—Experiments in free fall have recently. 
been conducted with fingerling fish up to six inches in length. These 
fish were dropped from a helicopter at a height of 300 feet into a body 
of water with no mortalities. Wind tunnel studies showed that finger- 
lings may reach their terminal velocity in air after a fall of 150 feet. 
This principle of free fall has direct application to passage over spill- 
ways. It is put to practical use as an accepted procedure in planting 
mountain lakes by dumping of fish from an airplane. 

(c) Release over Ski-Jump Spillway.—Significant to the successful passage 


of fingerlings over dams have been recent experiments at the 230-foot 


high Baker arch dam (on Baker River, Washington) where 240,000 
fingerlings were released over an improvised “‘ski-jump” spillway to 
drop into the pool below. A survival of 85 per cent was obtained as 
compared to the survival rate of only 40 per cent for those fish passing 


over the regular spillway and down the face of the dam. The relative | 


success of the ski-jump experiment, together with earlier tests, 
indicates the possibility of passing fingerlings over any height of dam 
by means of a free drop provided the tailwater pool is of sufficient 
depth. 


Downstream Migration——Experiments have indicated that the greater 


number of the fingerlings moving downstream on a large body of relatively — 


still water, such as a deep reservoir behind a dam, travel generally in the 


top 15 to 20 feet of water. This indicates that they are less likely to enter 


the turbine intakes if the latter are located at.a considerable depth below the — 
surface. This combination of factors lends great significance to the current — 
research program on fish guidance. The City of Tacoma, in connection with — 


~~ 
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esign of two high dams planned for Cowlitz River, a tributary of the lower 
Columbia, have developed experimentally a practicable means of separating 
fingerlings from the bulk water of the forebay. In collaboration with the 
Washington State Department of Fisheries, the City has devised a system 
briefly described as follows: Based on the hypothesis that fingerlings will be 
_ attracted to an outlet by a large flow near the surface, a “skimming” device 
_ or weir is located at the face of the dam, with attraction flow created by low 
_ head pumps. This water passes over screens which allow the fish and a 
small amount of water to pass over the top, from whence they are transported 
__ by an open, free flowing flume to the tailrace below the dam. If the parallel 
- need for a practicable means of guiding the fingerlings to the weir can be 
_ developed by the current research program, there seems to be a distinct possi- 


bility of reaching an acceptable solution to the overall problem of downstream 
_ fingerling passage. 


_ Artificial Propagation.—In recent years the possibilities of artificial propa- 
- gation have been the subject of extensive experimentations, and a number of 
_ stations have been constructed for artificial spawning. For many years the 
_ feasibility of artificial propagation of salmon was in serious doubt and there 
are still many unanswered questions. However, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
and the States of Oregon and Washington, after persistent experimentation 
and progressive improvement of techniques, have demonstrated that artificial 
- propagation for certain species is effective in building up existing runs, and 
~ also in establishing new runs where none existed previously. An exceptional 
me comple is the Spring Creek Hatchery on a tiny tributary of Columbia. River 
above Bonneville Dam. On this stream, only 300 yards in length and fed by 
_ springs, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has established a large hatchery 
for artificial spawning of chinook salmon and release of fingerlings. Here, 
- where no natural salmon run existed, has now been established an annual 
return of 10,000 to 18,000 fish—a striking example of the instinct of the 
om ‘salmon to return to the very point of its birth. There are now about 20 salmon 
. hatcheries operating in the Columbia River basin. 


ti 


ae 
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Replacement of Willamette River Natural Spawning Areas by Hatchery 

-Operations.—Artificial propagation by hatcheries has recently been applied in 

__ the Willamette Basin and elsewhere with the intent to maintain and build up 

_ salmon runs cut off by high dams. Detroit Dam, about 368 feet in effective 

height, and Lookout Point Dam, 230 feet effective height, have been constructed 

across the North Santiam and Middle Fork Willamette Rivers respectively. 

_ In both instances these heights were considered at the time of construction to — 
preclude passing. of fish over the dams. Instead, the Corps of Engineers from 

project funds financed the construction of large hatcheries on each stream to 

- furnish replacement stock for the runs cut off from upstream spawning areas, 
0 be operated by the Oregon State Fish Commission. Adult fish are taken in 
the main streams downstream from the dams and transported to the hatcheries 
or artificial spawning. The capacity of each hatchery is 14,000,000 eggs 
annually. 

Artificial Spawning Grounds.—A new technique under active consideration 
for application to the Columbia River Basin, is that of constructing artificial 
"spawning grounds at favorable locations with the purpose of inducing natural 

salmon spawning. This method has been used at one or two locations in 

_ British Columbia, and is now being investigated by the Washington State 
D partment of Fisheries for a possible location immediately below McNary Dam. 

€ procedure would be to construct gravel beds of proper gradation and * 
lopés into which river water would be diverted to create conditions as near 

4s possible to those in which salmon spawn naturally on the streams. 
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Effect of Reservoir Releases on Downstream River Spawning.—A develop- 
ment that may be of great future significance is the use of storage releases 
from reservoirs to improve stream conditions for salmon spawning in the 
river downstream. In the case of the Shasta Reservoir on Sacramento River 
it was found that the releases of stored water from the reservoir lowered the 
temperatures in the Sacramento River downstream by an average of about 20 
degrees Fahrenheit during the summertime, as compared to natural flow 
conditions. This lower temperature, together with increased regulated low 
water flow, has proven very favorable to salmon spawning. Since the reservoir 
was placed in operation in 1942 the salmon spawning in the Sacramento 
below the dam has increased substantially over what they were prior to con- 
struction of the dam. This increase is said to have more than offset the losses 
caused by the blocking of upper river spawning areas by this high dam. A 
similar development is believed to be taking place to some degree on the 
Willamette River in Oregon below the storage reservoirs constructed on its 
tributaries. Especially favorable conditions appear to exist below Detroit 
Dam on North Santiam River where water temperature as released from the 
reservoir is about 45 degrees Fahrenheit. Relatively uniform releases are 
made during the summer and fall low flow period in the interests of power 
production at site, and to provide increased flow for navigation on the main 
stem of Willamette. A secondary benefit from this increased flow is reduction 
of the very heavy stream pollution that previously existed along the lower 
river. This factor again is of decided advantage to salmon migrations as well 
as to spawning, eliminating lethal water conditions that previously existed. 


Summary of Achievements to Date-—Columbia River salmon and steelhead 
trout runs, which over a period of 70 years yielded an annual commercial 
harvest averaging nearly 400,000 cases, have in most recent years declined 
to the point where the annual commercial catch is not much more than 40 
percent of the former amount. Sports fishing, on the other hand, has pro- 
gressively increased over the years, and is now estimated to amount to the 
equivalent of at least 100,000 fish or 30,000 cases. Causes of the progressive 
decline are not clearly defined, but probably include stream pollution, effects 
of logging of watersheds, unscreened irrigation diversions, unladdered or 
ineffectively laddered dams cutting off spawning areas, reduction in summer 
flows because of irrigation diversions, ocean catch of immature salmon, 
ocean catch of sardines or pilchards—a salmon food source, and over fishing. 
The latter factor, while disputed by many, seems to be borne out by the fact 
that nearly comparable declines have taken place on streams or areas where 
none of the other factors are present. 

Rapid development of the great power and other resources of the Columbia 
in recent years has brought into sharp focus the problem of maintaining the 
salmon runs. Whatever share of blame the dam builders have deserved in the 
past, all are now united in the determination that the fishery resource must 
be preserved, and engineering and biologists alike are working cooperatively 
to this end. Already many outstanding achievements have been recorded, and 
a vast research program is under way. Physical accomplishments are sum- 
marized as follows: h / 

(a) Legislative actions to restrict fishing gear, places and time of com- 

mercial fishing. 

(b) Legislative actions to eliminate stream pollution. 

(c) Screening of canal intakes to prevent entry of fingerlings. 

(d) Laddering of dams at critical locations where none or ineffective 

ladders previously existed. 

(e) Removal or laddering of natural obstructions in rivers. 
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a toes (f) Establishment of a fish sanctuary program on lower Columbia River 
; to build up runs in replacement of those lost upstream. This program 
is currently (1957) in the process of being extended to certain areas of 
the upper tributaries. 
__ (g) Inauguration on a large scale of artificial propagation by construction 
a of hatcheries. 
. (h) Use of hatcheries to sustain existing runs and to replace runs on 
4 rivers blocked by high dams. 
(1) Rehabilitation and enlargement of natural runs where practical. 


Current research programs are being conducted on a cooperative basis, 
participated in by the Corps of Engineers and other dam-building agencies and 
by Federal and State fishery agencies, directed toward developing: 

(a) Better data on size and distribution of fish runs. 

(6) Improved means for upstream and downstream passage of fish over 

; dams—(ladders, locks, elevators, tanks, barges). « 

F (c) Space and water supply requirements for fish passing facilities. 

(d) Methods of attracting and controlling movements of fish at dams to 

a direct them to safe passages, with special emphasis of directional guid- 
ance of fingerlings. 

(e) Experimental investigations of fingerling passage through turbines 
and over spillways. 

(f) Experimental development of artificial spawning beds in or adjacent 
to streams. 


~ Tangible accomplishments of the research program of practical significance 

_ to fish passage over dams and related problems include to date: 

: (a) Demonstration that artificial propagation of several species of salmon 

: ee can be successful, even to the extent of establishing new runs where 

[ none existed before. 

(b) Demonstration that adult fish, with proper attraction conditions pro- 

4 vided, can be lifted over dams of any height by fish ladders, locks, or in 

: tanks over tramways. 

(c) Demonstration that fingerlings can survive a free fall into water from 
any height, such as over a ski-jump spillway, thus providing a long 
step towards downstream passage of fingerlings over a dam of any 
height. 

(d) Indications that fingerlings travel generally near the surface of a 

# reservoir, hence can probably be kept out of deep turbine intakes and 
thus simplifying the problem of attracting or guiding them to a safe 
exit over or through the dam. 

-(e) Demonstration, on Willamette and Sacramento Rivers, that cold water 

: releases from a reservoir may establish conditions favorable to spawn- 

& : ing in the river downstream from the dam. 

; (f) Development of the vertical slot type ladder. 


poet 


DAM AND RESERVOIR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


-. - What of the dams and generating plants? What influence has the fishery 
had on location, size and design of the structures? It has always been con- 
_ sidered that high head type turbines would be lethal to downbound Sia coe 
seeking passage through the power units. Experiments with Francis tur Sess 
at the 100-foot high Elwha Dam and under 184 feet at Glines Se 3 

: “seem to partially refute this. On a large river such as the Columbia Kaplan 


>: 
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type turbines are generally assumed to have distinct advantages to fingerling 
passage because of their large waterway openings, but this is true only under 
certain conditions. On the large Columbia-Snake River navigation dams this 
type was selected primarily because of the over-all higher efficiency over a 
wide range of head, and the economically desirable larger individual units 
that are physically possible of construction. In physical dimensions, such as 
wheel diameter, these units are from about 50 percent larger to twice as large 
as the largest competitive Francis wheels for the same head conditions. The 
larger Kaplans are accordingly slower moving in terms of r.p.m., and have a 
large gross area for water passage. These factors constitute to some degree 
an advantage to fingerling passage as applied to the Columbia and lower Snake 
installations. The limiting head of 90 feet to 110 feet used on these large 
installations has been adopted on the basis of economic factors and design 
considerations such as limiting load on thrust bearings. Whether or not this 
head limitation is also desirable from the standpoint of fish passage, as has 
been assumed by many, is not known and experimentation along this line is 
‘now planned. 

As for location, almost any proposed dam on a fishery stream is subject 
to considerable criticism but again, recognizing the Salmon River spawning 
areas as vital to the fishery, it has been considered undesirable to place any 
major structure on that stream or to construct a high dam in the Snake River 
Canyon below the mouth of the Salmon and Imnaha rivers. 


Design for dams, other than for fish facilities, has been influenced by the © 


fishery primarily in the spillway studies. At run-of-river dams, the major 
migration of downstream fingerlings is during the annual period of spill. A 
spillway bucket with as little turbulence as practical and streamlined flow. is 
most desirable. This is, of course, the opposite of the desired hydraulic effect 
for proper energy dissipation. Compromises have had to be considered and 
worked out by model studies in order to have spillway buckets as efficient 
hydraulically as practical under average conditions, and in the interest of fish 
life maintaining as high velocities with minimum turbulence as can be accom- 
modated by downstream conditions. 


CURRENT STATUS OF RIVER DEVELOPMENT 


What of the river developments that have taken place or are under way since 


the advent of the “308” Report in 1948? Chief Joseph Dam, on Columbia — 


River above the mouth of the Okanogan River, has been nearly completed and 
is in operation. The Dalles Dam, at the Dalles, Oregon, is under construction 
and final closure was completed this past winter. Ice Harbor Dam, the first 
of the four authorized dams on lower Snake River, is under construction. 


(See map for locations.) Farther upstream, in the Hells Canyon reach of | 


Snake River, the Idaho Power Company is constructing Brownlee Dam in lieu 
of the original high Hells Canyon project and hold FPC licenses for the Oxbow 
and low Hells Canyon dams. Downstream therefrom, preliminary planning of 
the Mountain Sheep and Pleasant Valley projects has been completed by the 
Pacific Northwest Power Company, although these projects have not received 


final FPC action for licenses.. A low Priest Rapids Dam on the Columbia — 


River, above the mouth of the Yakima, is under contract by the Grant County 
Public Utility District and work is now started. Wanapum Dam, next above 
and immediately below Rock Island, is in the planning stage. The Rocky 


Reach and Wells Dams on the Columbia River between the Wenatchee and 
Okanogan Rivers are under active planning by public utility districts and 
construction is being initiated this year (1957). The Corps of Engineers is doing 
preconstruction planning for the authorized John Day Dam on the Columbia 


River at the mouth of the John Day River. 
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CONCLUSION 
- : The intense interest indicated by this entire construction program attests 


to the need for regional development. The major monetary benefit from all 

of these projects is power production, with navigation also involved at The 
_Dalles, John Day and Ice Harbor, and flood control features included at John 
_ Day, Pleasant Valley and Brownlee. There is vital need for electric power to 
meet the rapidly growing demand in the Pacific Northwest, where natural 
.fuels are scarce. If these projects are all realized, it is evident that the 
_ obstructions and modified passage conditions that man has placed in the stream 
_ up to the present time are only minor in comparison to those which will 
_ confront the salmon on their migration and spawning routes 10 years from now. 
Man’s ingenuity and the inherent resilience and stamina of the Pacific Salmon 
_will be heavily taxed to assure the coexistence of these two great resources. 
Success will be based on sincerity and persistence in finding solutions to the 
problems of handling salmon. Where apathy was once quite evident when the 
- subject of adequate care for migrating fish was considered, careful study and 
desire to protect the fishery are now evident. The commercial fishery recognizes 
that it has a responsibility for the resource. The Federal agencies, power 
_ companies and public utilities districts are expending large sums for fish passage 
facilities and for research, and have all engaged competent biologists and 
engineers to advise them on adequate conditions as well as engaging the State 
" agencies to do specific research work for them. The Corps of Engineers is 
continuing its research program, model studies of construction problems, and 
improving the designs of fishways based on experience of the past. 


= The Pacific Northwest has been blessed with a tremendous resource, its 
falling water. To compensate for shortages in some other natural products, 
and with current population growths and industrial development needs, it: is 
7 essential that this great water resource be conserved and used to its optimum 
_ potentialities. Among these potentialities are the salmon, a great natural 
- resource furnished without cost by nature. It is of vital importance to the region 
_ that every effort be made to preserve this resource along with the develop- 
ment of others, and efforts to this end must continue even beyond the period 


of development that is now taking place. 


* The increased tempo of development and changed conditions that have 
by become evident in the past decade since the “308” Report of 1948 have indicated 
ae that that report should again be reviewed to plot the new development trends 
and needs for the next two decades. This second review is now under way 
“and it is evident that additional projects will no doubt be investigated, 
authorized, and constructed that will further modify the action of the salmon as 
he proceeds upstream to his native area. Parallel with these investigations are 
additional research and physical studies to keep the salmon resource abreast 


f other resource developments 
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“MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


if 
| 


TUESDAY, December 17, 1957 


thet: eae Committee on External Affairs met at 11:05 am. this day. 
Chairman, Mr. H.'O. White, presided. 


ao Garland, Haidasz, Herridge. renee (Winnipeg North Centre), 
erepa, Macquarie, MeCteave: Pratt, Smith (Calgary South), Stewart 
ae ae Stick, and White—(18). 


I External Affairs. and Mr. ni FE. Clark, Director, Sines Division, Depart- 
rent of External Affairs. 


at ec announced that Messrs. Matthews and Clark would answer ques- 
aed ey Members at previous meetings. 


By oe of thie Committee, it was ordered that a letter addressed to 

J. B. Carswell by the Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs relating 
. the proposed leasing by the Government of Canada of space in “Canada 
* be printed as an appendix to the record of today’s proceedings. (See 


yn re motion of Mr. Crestohl, seconded by Mr. Cannon, 


Resolved —That invitations be extended to Messrs. Ray Lawson and 


te 55 a.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER 17, 1957. 
11.00 A.M. 


_ The CHarrmMaN: If the committee wil] come to order we will proceed 
_ with the unfinished business. As it stands now, gentlemen, the only item left 
a item 94, departmental administration. 

oo _ As you will recall, there was some considerable discussion about the general 
oe and a lot of questions on the first two days. 


_ Mr. Matthews is here again with us today and he is going to produce 
he answers to some of those unanswered questions. So I think we will have 


d Yr. Matthews take care of those questions which were asked and proceed 
from there. 


4 Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, 
called: 


Mr. Chairman, some days ago Mr. Knowles asked if we would table 
statements showing the Canadian contributions and the total contributions 
of all countries to the aid and assistance programs. I have these tables here. 
ey show the figures for the programs which Canada participates in, including 
e total of the contribution of others to the United Nations program and to 
he Colombo plan. It should be realized however that this does not cover’ all 
lateral programs. The only one which Canada participates in is the Colombo 
plan and many other contributing countries make contributions under other 
lateral arrangements. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that we print these tables? 


ee 

a 
e 

y 


a Agreed to. 

z ‘es : é ; 

. CONTRIBUTIONS TO EXPANDED PROGRAM OF 
TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


(in thousands of U.S. dollars) 


Total Contributions Canadian 
Contributed Outstanding Contributions 
Je fe aa 27,666 .2 168,267 ’ 1,500.0 
Bi Manne al, 28,833 .7 1,432,586 1,800.0 
ee A, 30,794 .2 2,000.0 
3 eae 30,000 .0 ’ 2,000.0 
(anticipated) 
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UNITED NATIONS REFUGEE FUND. 


TARGET Bupert FOR THE Four YEARS (1955-58) oF UNREF’S OPERATION IS 
$16 MILLION* 


[9956 | 1957 | 1958 


1955 
$4.4 million | $3.0 million 


$4.2 million | $4.4 million — | 


*In July 1957, the UN High Commissioner for Refugees said the target 
budget of $16 million was inadequate, and should be raised to $20.8 million. 


TOTAL OF ALL GOVERNMENT CONTRIBUTIONS (THE 1957 AND 1958 FIGURES 
INCLUDE PLEDGES AS WELL AS CONTRIBUTIONS) 
\o 


$2.65 million .| $3.25 million | $3.4 million | $3.3 million 
*This figure covers pledges as well as contributions up to November 7, 
1957. 
CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION 
$125,000 | $125,000 | $200,000* $200,000* 


*Subject to the approval of Parliament. 


UNITED NATIONS CHILDRENS FUND 
TARGET BUDGET 


1955 | 1956 1957 | 1958 
$20 million | $20 million | $21 million _ | $21 million 


TOTAL OF ALL CONTRIBUTIONS (GOVERNMENT AS WELL AS PRIVATE) 


| $19.8 million | $20.5 million* | Figure not 
| | | available 


_*Estimated figure. 


$17.5 million 


CANADA’S CONTRIBUTION 
$500,000 | $650,000 | $650,000* | 


*Subject to the approval of Parliament. 


$650,000* 


UNRWA FINANCES 


1 July 1954-30 June 1955—1 July 1955-30 June 1956—1 July 1956-31 Dec. 1957 


Contributions Received Y (18 months) 


25,160,571 24,218,141 42,661,000 
‘ (estimated) 
Canadian Contributions 
500,000 200,000 cash ~ 750,000 
300,000 wheat (subject to 
_ flour approval by 


Parliament) 


ee a a | 
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COLOMBO PLAN CAPITAL AID AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
(amounts in millions of dollars) 


Estimated Total Canadian 
Contributions Contributions 
CNSR) aaa i a 975 million. 26-4 
[226 UY i hn ae 1 billion 34°4 (1) 
eRe OG nh ee. YE OT See Note 34:4 
(2) 
Pleeged 4958-59) oo be oo See Note 35-0 
Notes 


(1) In 1956-57 Pakistan received in addition, $1,475,833 worth of wheat, 


_ on the understanding that the counterpart funds, generated by the sale of the 


wheat, would be used for development purposes. This sum was provided for 


_ in the Supplementary Estimates for 1956-57. 


(2) Estimate for 1957-58 will not be available until annual review 
at 1958 meeting of Colombo Plan Consultative Committee. 


The Witness: Another question which was asked was whether we could 


_ table a statement showing rentals paid for all rented properties. I have the 


statement here. It is quite a long statement. There are many properties in 


_ many parts of the world but could I also table that, Mr. Chairman? 


‘ “e 


_ ARGENTINA 


Agreed to. 


: STATEMENT SHOWIN G CURRENT RENTALS PAID BY THE DEPARTMENT 


AT POSTS ABROAD PROJECTED TO COVER THE PERIOD 
OF ONE YEAR 


(NotE: * denotes ground rent only) 


Crane Crys les 2) Uo are yet $ 1,800 
PEOMEGC NOG TT 4.2 Os. rovwtinai habs 14,350 : 
TRAE, rN Er oe ON abel hv oc Be gS: 
Ue IMME Hips fcc othias ste ato oh ca eee CO $ 16,303 
| AUSTRALIA 
2 NE CAE a $ 3,200 
ENCE GPs 6) o le i a te 200* 
CREP SRMAEY caer 200 50 acs. cae aa sok cntoes (1) 86* 
(2) 446 
(3) 424 
(4) 362 
pGhencery Sites.) 3. seh aa ge sans 129 * 
TROSIGENCE ‘SItES | on alesc ctie vise eles 378 * 
1 ee ADR LE a CRE ae Gt $ 5,225 
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AUSTRIA 
Chancery 420 Gea See eee ees $ 5,040 
FRIESIC GREE ( ese as tu pais tale tala los 4,056 
GOLA EAA ne lele awe a ah tate hd 165 
Potad ei o ea e eG ee pene ase ete oe emi i tere lp 
BELGIUM _ 
RESIDENCE ee Re te nace Ne ae $ 10,000 
EOC eS le ie See RRS oles chitite ila a: tae toca le nea eile tercont 
BRAZIL 
CRanceRy accents Bars ue $ 2,200 
SHER Nae coast hay inh aoe mia aa alle 2,000 
CALA SY PA enc alle oc euebn fy po thl 150 
i eh o-2 5 RUMOUR Rearrainal mens Vegricy soi eaine CYR RA CRIES APU USC I 
CEYLON 
Chancery saa ine uae $- 4,200 
Rasidence yc. 6 uitidmas cores canto eee 2,450 
Stata. wie wei Fhe he Eom Nan ake 732 
OER ace VS pean aga N gyal altos eee pte aa TaN aie tnetlak yu Ruite 
CHILE t 
CANCER. cate cas te We lites (oleate fs $ 2,524 
POSTAL CTI CE 5 ed ce con 2 nha alata athe 9,000 
CBP ASE Oe clo me he oe oe lela aint 100 
Ot ore Fes hacen cielo a ate Ne Rye rerta leloce ram anoneiets 
COLOMBIA 
COBATICET YE OG then an ee ae eh ga $ 4,032 
FRBSTOEM CG (S01, ccta je ei oo eee la ede 9,000 
GAT ASO ea eee ae toa gra fe 300 
TOGA Se eee Be ey Sa OR RAG Rel NN Rac ag 
CUBA 
CREICET Yr: hhc OE eae re Sh is LO 
GALA gers. ciel oy At ie BM ioe aha 270 
ci Noy red Mant atom i, Sw RINE aE al Bh Are hy ROM Sica, a 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 
Chancery th iets Sa ea PA iii eng “03 75) 
FVCSIGENCO i MOC es elaisuau eeeidae ae 5,450 
POL CURL staat tens alate woe eer Crees eau ARADO (1) 1,380 
(2) 3,000 
Total 


Ce ee ee 


$9,261 


-$ 10,000 


$ 7,382 
$ 11,624 
$ 13,332 


$°>_p,080 


$ 12,180 


Ce CORY alien ua. ys Ray snot 2,200 


| DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Sey Mae Tt nt Sa Rd aie ke $ 2,150 


oso ese eee eee oe eo eee oe 8 ow oO 


coe eee eee eee eso eo eos e eee ese eee seer eose se 


sores eee ees ee ose ese soe eo 


Ce ee i 


FRANCE (NATO) 
; ACO VP Aly Cathal, Secs Won Sieg alk a wal one $ 1,500 


SS OLS ASA 10,760 
GALORE hs coe aiclale tc sey rides ee 189 


eccrere ere oe see eo we ee eee ee ee owe eee eee ee re 


) ‘Chancery Mascisee thee hy vasat snrsloo a 4 aie $ 3,360 
BGO Cet SS 25 ie pl Wistaiers sy See eae 4,050 


Bae wanhancery:s..':. 4's pi ed ere $ 


Sad gihiat alta day tal, Gime one lok O41, @ Ten On! OH, OP /Oy Ry Gs 9) (8) S'S SO! Oe 1S ABN my 


$ 2,150. 


$ 8,400 


$ 5,050 


$ 259 


$ 12,449 


$ 8,835 


$ 17,410 


$ 9,920 
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HAITI 

Chancery-e wa3. Da bah aetseaare pee ye S."25100 

Mater, hy ocala tigte ula Caine ee tame be Vom ict ae eae! setae $ 2,100 
INDIA 

Compound: e.5 is, .incquwecane nose ee $ 105* 

SE RE a gates at ee Pie ws de eats OP (1) 4,330 

(2) 4,800 

Mo bah (el ce am Geek sary al te Son Rh em eae ty $ °9,235 
INDONESIA : 

ET RI Ra igi oh ep $ 2,580 

PO GAL Siete IE aR eI are $ 2,580 
IRELAND 

COAT COM Pisce 2 suas tees cabal eae ee $. 12,200 

TOtAl ok svctinoe Mae Bei ty orcea nada lee wate a $ 2,200 
ISRAEL 

CWAHCOBY oo. TN eNO, ik les $ 3,740 

Higtak jens He yer ee eee ae ieee $ 3,740 
ITALY 

CHANEELY: -So..Ue Sa tttke Gianna s ehals es $ 10,500 

GAAS Us wil eicushstele toe eee eae auctor 312 

AT SBR SRO TSC SEU AE WIR. $ 10,812 
LEBANON \ 

Chancety nc i. ees ee a ee eels $ 4,500 

TOtabrs eign io ork eae ee ete Wt een aan Ogee $ 4,500 
MEXICO 

Chanterye saeco: sae ees $ 8,064 

FUCSIC EMCO: Ugcdei ata wneia s rteeenen cer 6,000 

SLalD Vanier b er ar tie eiceeneeere 2,400 

MNOS A. "ahd. ¥ msighnd niggh Sil gk omouallers pee iecke teeeR Ol seo ePaiaPeNs $ 16,464 
NEW ZEALAND 

Chancery 02 Mee ey ee ke $ 4,500 

GATAP Oats ris Gaia: Saaepetnet fe pene 150 

ted) Bee ei. wash 2i eatin chteees) sel ee ad eee $ 4,650 
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FRc eee atone $ 1,250 
= gt NDS SZC MS ee BOR 200 : 
Bee ie eee ee $ 1,450 
oe Ses Chancery Geese Rute coe Med aut $ 14,005 
is. Beridente hoe oe 1,950 
. SRE sa) (1) 70* 
(2) 45* 
° (3) 2,903 
if (4yo ve 2310 
. (5) 1,800 
eer re botal 6... PCM MMR. eccrine $ 21,983 
a 
Ne eS 
- PERU 
a Re EDCCIY 6 cas oe Se. A eee $ 3,910 
=» y BRGSIOONICE Fr Phe sa aloe Sein 7,200 
@ SE? SIRE es a NR ap nA Re 1,400 
Be mrp ae Aces Heh GR (ay ne Rak eee $ 12,510 
HILIPPINES 
Rete SPP a CTC es | fo duis niyo verte’ hk 3 $ 5,184 
USN 2a oP REMI pana OE lS eA SR irs scare $ 5,184 
EPC MANGER reins Advices 4s « $ 9,000 : 
Pe Resi IENCO! Mok. ao nbn ee es 2,940 
Sd oer a ar lack (1) 1,200 
y (2) 1,916 
a (3) 1,200 
eB (4) 1,600 
Garage 1: Oe OS te ete 600 
hc selene ees pees $ 18,456 
PORTUGAL | 
ee Chancery ck ee ee eee $ 2,100 
a,’ Residence ........- UNG ay ah SS taliat 8,040 
Pe GALABC se Wy vo ee ee 105 
0 he ERROR InOOee Orne eR re or $ 10,245 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
—Pretoria 
GHaRCeny vast a Rihana eee amt a $ 2,740 
FReSIGGMER ic). suc, dace iwi eee ene 100* 
Tota ey ee AUR Bae Le a be eee gee neg 
—Cape Town ‘a 
Chancery 304s eae RO ae Rata ag $ 4110 
PRESICENCO Wire etnies kus et a eg el 2,000 
cg ec I gooey ey erin Ua, MAS RyAiaae a Rue LM ALG 8 
SPAIN “ 
Chancery sone ian Goatees ie $ 7,900 
FRESIGEMCE id. ea UNG aces asec ey 10,700 
CeO Ramer) Schl aeres Talon. etal ctl ene 150 
ATSOEBIS: cite soe cuaha olga eaten oats Cette anes Ramee ee ee 
SWEDEN 
Ch ameeryy ig Utne aie inns ates ily $- 2,050 
RRESICENCS (Ue idan ea 3,050 
Garages) iia gr hak nee ne eae Syl 
gf Bsa): tA TOA RE IAN Ak Rat CQ VUE AIBN wast ST 8 
SWITZERLAND 
ARC OE ia has Weide teeta a ele Ree ee $ 2,600 
PIESIGEHGE | re A sis Fishel pinta uci ers 7,985 
Woy 9 i ee eRe Beh ee Aare Aen Eocene SAP IIA Set. 
TURKEY 
Chancery cimatu amie y ual art iia $ 5,725 
mesiGence, 40.4 aes ae haa ae 11,000 
SE LED am Mer EU RAMA SMU I ged a, i 1,434 
POL Cor Cains CAS keane Shae havi tg aoe ese oe ete 
USSR 
SODA OUIIE: yy uae ea ee ae Nee $ 30,000 
SU Vie Sy RE Nae ald a a Po nL EO SARS 6 41 3,750 
(2) 2,550 
ORR AA Darel el A IN cla gc Soa RN ee el ea 
UR: 
TRESIGONCE, Jad oy heeuldin we verre ee dia lone $ 550% 
Pan SH BR RCHe A ag gD I GN NY  L W 7,200 
MEAPA LON hii hi om rene ae ak 600 
SOFAS oy Ce ahi ein eee RIS 1,100 
Sci dah neds A rR eR Ope GUANA ory TPR SLU. us 9) 


$ 2,840 


$ 6,110 


$ 18,750 


$ 5,421 


$ 10,585 


$ 18,159 


oeatery a AU ea LR Raat $ 


sh 3,360 
Prrcemloncey Pe ke eid a heh 2,360 
TNA A A SE ha Ne Re EN 
New York ; 
f ACEI we lniia b/s. ixieeies descent $ 12,718 
Residence / 50.00.04. cram suate ie atele 11,000 
Ee NA a RR 420 
MM MNUEMELA ES A and pire oath ch hag agaees es. Se Meo 
U.S.A. | 
i _ —Boston 
- Chancery a Teach tcoat ie Smaps gate Ne, $ 6,098 
ECHO MORE Mr gos ute ice 5,300 
CD Rac sch ett, ce Wie ors wee Gack, Re ROUE PA 9 cae 
—Chicago 
ULEN Opa oits DSN aR erature cE $ 13,980 
Pe IIGIICO OPI actos Lio Vis Giel'e oc onto 6,000 
aL gs Ue Season omer SP SPR A GS i ROR NE SR AB Rae TIS LN 
—Los Angeles 
COT i iy cd oF wiie  dia gud a fv $ 12,480 
PERICGR CAINS folk Gal leide s nelh a ale 5,400 
MR ree re ee ce Me Sis bev gl osu 120 
OMMEN TUT B eh, todd eds) Stages tole ao he gp aie. o's 0 al ayelin eheieh ers a. © 
a —New Orleans 
i Maier ee doe ce en $ 3,500 
PEROMOCNCE ye tiv icles 3 Raroetieee haps 4,800 
CS EAS IE See aa IN ECT 370 
ee ent et tit me SS ee gear) 
as’ York 
ef Chancery BP Pec wecbatsvat Meal tno “ecb Cale $ 42,321 
TU ROSIGOTIGS fo ars.c.lo blake « sree oheleus's 9 bs 5,100 
OG yy 8 ra Seal sf) sielel ore ere p aed 360 
PEA ts tile Gicr8 Gn) Gnidia 6 Hie svi Oe ks oe 
San Francisco ; 
MUM ANCOTY (Cv Visi se gen mise noe $ 10,600 
PO IACTCE Hy bse ws ene aes 4,800 
PRRIATACC rN ates a sa ees es 300 


$ 5,720 


$ 24,138 


$ 11,398 


$ 19,890 


$ 18,000 


$ 8,670 


$ 47,781 


$ 15,700 
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U.S.A:—Concluded 


—Seattle 

Chancery sie Seaos Wome eran eeeets $ 8,800 

Residence hx een eee : 4,116 

DOC Swe eee tia la ae waatheatoSRaee ot h s oe mne $ 12,916 
URUGUAY 

WRANCEEY i ou oes hee ene oi 2.300 

COCA Tauren Uishhe calaeck uae dat thet eb RROne ne eta nee $ 2,300 
VENEZUELA 

GHANCERV ni Gamic tatsiis ten: neu einen $ 6,500 

RESIPENCE Tees Amine taints sae ioe 17,500 

Garage’ Ren sk Sse abiaes ss cake tele halle 280 

POCA] F175 ache hs Aad Mada hater mh Gado Geena red een nage le” Recto $ 24,280 
YUGOSLAVIA : 

CRANCEIY ak i ai wl cents Me Oe ee $ 1,600 

Residence Fick: TaN se eles ae ees 4,980 

STV eae Oe pea amine SY) oh cogeey Beas Som Cie, 1,920 

Bea tT he Sa eed SES ohne Reh bee aOR le Tate a oe poe $ 8,500 


Chianicery © 8 in tan ee ae iat Bee $ 269,152 
COmMPOUNG. his Kir cre ee eee ee 30,105 
TRESIG ENCE... ha iieitee lat Gets ae epee 225,291 
elec Met Le hes ae DEAL UN Mane sta Ru, 7A 52.730 
CAF AROS s 5 75. sensi tree 1 eee 6,124 
Chancery “Sites. 20s. GAs es ons 128 
Residenee ‘Sites t03 cise susie ak 378 
DLOVALEL sind Mes lane ae anaes ntee 1,100 
Ceraiad “Potal sho 23 bs or peers wera eencen Ane $ 585,017 


Then there are also some outstanding questions on the chancery site in 
Canberra. 


Mr. Cannon: I understand this information will not only be tabled but 
printed and attached to the report? 

The CHAIRMAN: That is right. : 

The WITNESS: As I was saying, there are a few outstanding questions. 

The chancery site in Canberra was leased for a 99 year period commencing 
March 1, 1956. The ground rent is 60 Australian pounds per year for the first 
20 years and for the remaining period, at the rate of two per cent of the 


unimproved value of the land. We have a ground lease of the land, and we will — 
build our own building, but the rental is only based on the land value. The ~ 
building under the terms of the lease should be completed by March 1, 1959 
and we understand that if short extensions are needed for that, the lease will — 
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first lot, of what might be called preliminary plans, was completed on Septem- 
Those plans will still have to be worked over and if 
at the official level we consider they look satisfactory, then they will have 
_ to be submitted to our minister and after that if he approves, to the treasury 
_ board. So that there is still a certain amount to do before authority is even 
sought to go ahead. 

a We were also asked if we could obtain— 


' By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. Before you go on to another question, I understand that you were 
erecting a building on land which was leased?—A. Yes. In Canberra all of 
the land is owned by Australia and they give you long ground leases. It is 
much the same as a great deal of the land in the United Kingdom. The land 
for Canada House is on a long term lease. 

@. How long does this lease last for?—-A. Ninety-nine years 

@. Is the lease renewable?—A. That is subject to negotiation. Presumably 

_ it would be based on land values at that time. 


-° ss By Mr. Kucherepa: 
- Q. There is no renewable clause?—A. No. We were also asked if it 
would be possible for us to produce any figures as to the amount of taxation 
which is foregone in respect of the properties which we own abroad. I am 
afraid that is an impossible figure because, those properties not being taxable, 
no tax bills are rendered so it is impossible for us to say how much benefit we 
get in the aggregate by owning the property abroad as opposed to renting. I 
might say that in renting, if it is an ordinary lease, the full tax is payable by 
' the landlord and presumably your rent goes up by a sufficient amount to 
— cover that. 
a Where there is one of these long term ground leases and we pay for 
the building, the building is tax free. The practice I think probably varies 
_ .from country to country. The only place where we experienced this so far is 
-in the United Kingdom and there, their taxes, which are called rates, are 
4 divided into two parts. One is the beneficial part which is for services and that 
entitles you to your water and other services. Naturally we pay that, but Me 
- do not pay what you call the non-beneficial part which is the part of the tax 
~ that goes into the general municipal funds. 
P° The only other question outstanding of which I have a record. is m6 oo 
- cerning the total Canadian contribution to the working capital fun : fo) 
- UNESCO. You will recall that this year’s estimates include a supplemen jie 
_ estimate for $4,800 in United States funds to increase our Coe BY ae 
working capital fund. The amount which we have paid in before Rte: 
_ working capital fund is $83,100 in United States funds. The increase 
_ from an increase in the percentage assessment payable by Canada. 


By Miss Aitken: phates Stk Aaa 
4 tax free too?—A. Yes an 

i Q. Are the embassies here in Ottawa Od ae 

an item in the estimates for $125,000 which is payable to the ashen A In 
the neighbourhood of Ottawa. The government some years ago agreed that as 
- the embassy properties were not taxable the municipalities should be reim- : 
_ bursed for the amount they lost in that respect. ao es 
a Q. Are they charged the equivalent of rates in taxes?—A. co A 
= water here is paid, for on a meter basis. ; 
-  @, Do they pay that themselves?—A. Yes, they would pay that them 


<A 
_ Selves. 


{ 
‘ 
a 
> 
Bes 
ety. 2) 
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The CHAIRMAN: Any question arising out of this? 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Yes, pursuant to item 94, section 19 outlined on page 4 
of the budget, I see here the exemption for diplomatic properties includes the 
general payment of taxes based on both the general and school principle. Now 
when you were discussing the United Kingdom, we pay our service tax there 
under the long term lease but we are exempt from non-service rates. There 
is a difference in the way we are getting reciprocation in the tax field. 


The WITNESS: Well, I think it is services to the properties that we pay 
abroad. We would not pay a local school tax. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. We are paying for these school taxes as well in Ottawa?—A. Yes, the 
government this year, for the first time, is reimbursing the municipalities for 
the school assessment as well as the general assessment. 


By Mr. McCleave: 
Q. Is this $125,000 figure the total outlay under this heading?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 


@. On the subject of rentals, I was wondering whether the witness would 
care to elaborate on the decision of the present government to withdraw from 
the arrangements for occupancy of Canada House in New York?—A. Mr. 
Chairman, as Mr. Leger pointed out, this was a decision of the government. 
I do not think it would be appropriate for an official to make comment one 
way or the other on the governmental decision. 

@. If it was a decision of the government, why was this announced by a 
civil servant?—A. It was a decision in the administration field and I think that 
it was reasonable that when Mr. Leger was introducing the actual estimates 
he should mention this item—the minister you will recall, discussed foreign 
policy matters—he did not deal with any of the details of the estimates. It 
was when Mr. Leger was introducing the actual figures of the estimates he 
mentioned this because that decision did effect some of the items referred to 
in the mimeographed material which he presented to the committee. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Can you tell the committee to what extent the government had been 
committed?—-A. There was no legal commitment at all. There was what was 
called a letter of intent which indicated that the government was considering 
renting space in this building. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 


Q. Could we get a copy of that letter?—-A. Yes. 
Q. I think’ it would be a good idea. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. Is it not correct, Mr. Chairman, that when Mr. Leger discussed this, 
he said that one of the deciding factors which influenced the decision of the 
government to change its mind about this was the possibility of the lighting 
being completely excluded from the offices by the construction of a parallel 
building?—-A. That was one of the factors that was mentioned in the letter 
which Mr. Leger read into the minutes of the meeting. 

Q. So that in the, interests of the staff, which is always generally con- 
sidered in the construction of a building, they wanted to see that the employ- 
ees had the best conditions possible, and this was not in keeping with the best 
possible conditions considering the amount of rent they were going to pay. 
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By Mr. Garland: 

_Q. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that this is the case on one side of the 
building only?—A. Yes. 

i Q. On one of four sides?—A. Yes. 

BS Q. Which is certainly not out of the ordinary in a city like New York. 


Fi By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

_  Q. There has been some suggestion about a coat of arms. I wonder if the 
_ witness could tell us whether or not there is actually a coat of arms placed 
_ on the building, or whether it is actually just a collection of maple leafs and 
_ other figures, which might be confused with a coat of arms?—-A. All I have 
_ seen.is the newspaper picture of what has been placed on the building. From 
that picture it appeared to me that the coats of arms of the provinces were 
_ there, but the federal coat of arms did not appear to be there. This was just 
a newspaper picture that I saw—I have not seen the detail of the design of 
the carving there. 


s By Mr. Coldwell: 

¢ Q. Is it not a fact that very few Canadian business organizations have 
' decided to occupy offices in that building largely because of the fact that there 
_ was not sufficient floor space for them to advertise and to display their names; 
- and'so on?—-A. I know that a great many of them that they had hoped would 
go in have decided not to go in. What the reason was I am afraid I do not 
know. 

Q. I understood that was one of the reasons in respect to T.C.A., for 
example, and the C.N.R. and C.P.R. They would have to go to an upper floor, 
_ perhaps the second or third floor, whereas now they have accommodation 
fin buildings that are facing right on the street where they can advertise. I 
» understand that that was one of the factors taken into consideraion in their 
decisions. 


Mr. GaRLAnp: My understanding was that it was not necessarily a matter 
ofa money-making proposition, it was a matter of pride of the people who 
participated in this, and that the success of the venture was primarily 
_ dependent upon the occupancy of the building by the federal government. IT 
thought that was always the intention, quite apart from what other private 
firms had planned to do. 

a Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I suggest that statement would hardly be 
~ in keeping with the facts unless there was evidence to support it. 

a Mr. Cannon: I suggest that you allow the witness to answer before you 
ask another question. 

Mr. Smitu (Calgary South): I suggest it is better to have evidence to that 
effect before that statement goes on the record. 

_ Mr. Know es (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chairman, may I ask a ques- 
tion to break this up? I am not critical of the government’s decision, it seems 
to me the reasons have some merit, but I wondered if Mr. Matthews could Glear 
up an apparent confusion between the statement that the original sponsors 
were backing out—I understood that statement to be made—and what Mr. 
Lawson indicates, that the original sponsors were not only staying with the 
proposition but prepared to put up even more money? As I say, Task this 
question for information, not out of criticism of the government S decision.— - 
‘A. We have never been officially advised as to the actual financial transac- 
Dions: Our understanding is that, under the original scheme, when the Pullen 
was commenced, the equity capital would be put up by a group of oe 
and that was done. We also understood that when it was found that a greater 
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sum was going to be needed than was originally contemplated, further equity 
capital was needed, and to a very large extent, if not entirely, it was put up 
by American interests. At the moment, you have it partly owned by this 
group of Canadians and partly owned by the American interests. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. You mentioned a letter of intent?—A. Yes. 

Q. What was the date of that letter, do you known, Mr. Matthews?—A. No, 
but it certainly was well over a year ago. I am afraid I do not know the actual 
date. As I said, I can have that letter tabled, and it will show the date. I 
have forgotten the exact time but it was well over a year ago. 

@. This project was first advanced five years ago, was it not?—A. This is 
something that has been talked about for a long time. I do not think there 
was any active promotion of it. It was more in the discussion stage until, I 
should think, something like two years ago. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Matthews could make any observation 
in respect of the name “Canada House’? Has that name been formally given 
to that proposed building, and if the government does not follow through with 
its original plan, would it not be a cause of some embarrassment—having a 
building in New York called ‘Canada House”, which actually will not be 
Canada House in any shape, form or manner?—-A. Again my information is 
really hearsay. My understanding is that the name “Canada House’ was 
registered in New York, under New York law, and was owned by the Canadian 
Club in New York. The corporation which is erecting this building purchased, 
or in some way acquired the right to use the name, from the Canadian Club of 
New York. There was no action on the part of the Canadian government. 
The Canadian government would not have any authority over such matters 
outside of Canada, I should think. 

Q@. There is no doubt about that, but when we hear the name “Canada 
House” in London, for example, we know in our minds at once what that means 
to Canadians, that is “Canada House”. 

If we have on our hands a building in New York called “Canada House”’, 
- and I am not being critical of the government backing out, we will then have 
a situation where there is a Canada House in New York that will not actually 
be a Canada House. I am thinking in terms of public relations, a source of 
embarrassment, misdirection of mail and misuse of the name, and I was won- 


dering whether your department has given any consideration to that. I really 
think you should. 


The CHAIRMAN: Any further questions? 


Mr. CANNON: I was wondering whether Mr. Matthews was going to answer 4 


that question. I do not want to ask another one before the answer is given. 


The WitTNEss: We have not yet really given consideration to this. I am 
not sure that it is really a matter for our department to consider. The use of 


the name “Canada” and the use of the Canadian coat of arms comes under the © 


Department of the Secretary of State, so I really cannot give any informative 
opinion. 


By Mr. Cannon: 
Q. Is it not a fact that this plan of having a Canada House in New York, 


which was to be occupied by the Canadian government offices, Canadian firms, — 
corporations and businesses, was planned in the first place as a matter of. 
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e prestige for Canada? Do you not think it is a fact that allowing the matter 
ii to drop will not only give rise to embarrassment, as my colleague Mr. Crestohl 
_ has said, but will also be a source of considerable lack, or loss of prestige 
_ for Canada?—A. You are asking me to comment on various items that must 
_ have been factors in a governmental decision. I really would prefer not to 


- comment on that. : 

Q@. Does the department know that when the project was originally 
_ planned, Canadian businesses and corporations were approached and asked to 
subscribe $100,000 each, and that 30 of them did so, making a subscription, or 
participation, I should say, in that building of $3 million? Is the department 
conversant with that subject?—-A. As I have said, we have never been officially 
advised in regard to it, but that is the information we have. 


Mr, SMITH (Calgary South): I think the figure is $2,700,000. 
Mr. CANNON: You do know about it. _ 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. My next question is, is it not a fact that the letter of intent that has 

_ been mentioned, and which will be tabled, was an influential factor in the 

_ decision of these businesses and corporations to put up this $3 million?—A. T 

really cannot say what the factors were or how much individual ones weighed 
in their minds. . 


Q. Would that not be a reasonable conclusion? 
Mr. Herripce: Mr. Matthews— 


Mr. CANNON: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think that we should 
reread the question that Mr. Garland asked and that we should get an answer 
__to it. We did not get an answer to it because the witness was. interrupted 
_ by. Mr. Smith who asked another question. 


A 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): What was the question? 
Mr. CANNON: You may ask it and let us get an answer. 


a. By Mr. Garland: 

a Q. I wonder if I might ask another question. Is it correct that new 
Mia accommodation has already been rented to house the permanent United Nations 
_ delegation?—_A. Yes. 

“ Q. Could you say when that arrangement was completed; at what date?-— 
_ A. I think it was some time in September. 

* . @Q. Can you say for certain when the principals in connection with Canada 
_ House were advised?—-A. The letter was dated November 8; I am not sure 
z of the date that it was actually posted. 

K Q. Two months after the other arrangements had been made?—A. Yes, 
but I might say the space that was under consideration in Canada House could 
“not have housed all Canadian government offices including the delegation. 

eh Q. I am only concerned with the accommodation for the delegation. It 
is a fact that space was rented for them in September and that the principals - 
were not notified of the change of plans until November?—A. Yes, but as I 
® say, it should be borne in mind that if the decision had been taken that we 
_ were going to Canada House we still would have been able to use all of the 
space that had ever been mentioned there, so that’this did not mean that a 
decision had been taken to abandon that property a month. before the 
‘principals were advised. 
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By Mr. Coldwell:. 


Q. May we infer that the Canadian Club of New York in giving permission 
to use the name “Canada House” contemplated going into the building?—A. 
Iam told they were not going to move from their present quarters. 

Q. They gave no assurance they would move in if the building were 
erected?—-A. My information is they decided vELy definitely they would not 
move. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I also received one of those letters and they 
stated in it, as I recall, that it was really from the business standpoint that 
those members of the Canadian Club who where, many of them, ex-Canadians, 
promoted this in the interest of having Canadians, wherever possible, settle 
for business purposes. I do not think it was ever the intention of the Canadian 
Club to move from their long-term lease on the top floor of the Waldorf. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. I believe they felt, among other things, that they would have catering 
problems in the new building as far as moving the whole Canadian Club over 
there. Is it not true as well, to lease the lower space of this new building 
would not be sufficient for Canadian offices and that Webb and Knapp had 
rented. as well space to provide for concerns in the United States—tourist 
bureaux, for instance, that would be in competition with the Canadian tourist 
bureau which was considering going in there. I believe that was so—A. I 
do not think that they had rented any space to other tourist people. I am not 
sure of that, but I do not think they had. 

@. I believe they are committed, St aa not actually renting. I be- 
lieve that was possibly one problem. 

By Mr. Herridge: , 

Q. Would you tell the committee if the government’s decision was based — 
on recommendations from the senior officers of your department?—A. The facts 
were supplied by the officials to the government. 

Q. Could you say when the officials commenced to work on those facts?— 
A. Well, it was in late June or early July that we were first advised by the 
Canada House people of the possibility of a building going up and blocking 
out the windows. It was immediately after that that members of the gov- — 
ernment were informed of the problem. F 


. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): . : 
'Q. Did those facts include any information on the financing?—A. No. 


By Miss Aitken: 

Q. My impression last year was that our permanent delegation never did 

view this building with much approval.—A. | They have been anxious to get as 
close as possible to the United Nations building. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. What percentage of our total staff would that be of our New York group. 

of officials? —-A. Twenty-five per cent. 
@. And in new quarters there they would be just about as close as they 
were at the Beekman Tower. Hotel offices?—A. Yes, right opposite the United | 
Nations on Third avenue—two blocks. 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 


: ‘s : ; Q. Could you tell us whether the change of plans might involve any Cana- . 
-dians or Canadian corporations there in any financial loss?—-A. I have no 


idea. 
By Mr. Herridge: 


ae Q. Prior to late June or early July our officials had no information of a 
building being rented to exclude the light on one side?—A. No. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


SS Q. Would it be fair to assume that the government’s decision not to go 
_ ahead with the project was based upon factors other than financial?—A. I 
really cannot say. 

Q. I am not a lawyer so I am not trying to put you on the spot, like some 
_ of those who tried this morning, but you did say a moment ago you did not 
include in those facts anything to do with financing, the facts you gave to the 
~ government on which they based their decision—A. I am afraid I must have 
misunderstood your previous question. We gave all the facts we knew. 

Q. But those facts related to the cutting off of light to the amount of 
space available and to the location in New York and so forth.—A. Yes and 
also the other factors involved. 

Q. It was on that range of facts that the decision was made.—A. I really 
do not know. As I say, all the aspects were laid before the government. What 


factors were the determining ones as far as the decision is concerned, I cannot 
“say. 


Q@. Has the government or your department considered the possibility of 
the Government of Canada erecting a Canada House in New York?—A. The 
_ idea has passed through our minds from time to time over a period of many 
years but the very large expense always made us draw back from it. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Mr. Crestohl] raised a question of whether any industrial applicants to 
q this venture had lost any money as a result of the government’s decision. It 
- raised a question in my mind, if that is so, was there any intention on the part 
_ of those who originally made any financial arrangements, which indeed seemed 
\ F< tO be very vague in this case that we should: be subsidizing any of the indus- 
if trial applicants to this venture?—A. I do not think that that was ever the 
intention. 


Boa aie 


i -Q. I raise that question in view of the question that was raised by Mr. 
. Crestohl, and for that reason, I would think perhaps it might be best for all 
- concerned if we got a comprehensive report of the initial stages of this venture 
ae whereby the government suggested that it might go into this arrangement and 
fe let us know what the financial arrangements were as they were presented to 
_ the government at that time, and then the various reasons why the govern- 
ment did not take up eventually leases of these enterprises and whether it was 
strictly because of the financing or space requirements or other considerations. 
I think there are a lot of questions left up in the air as a result of some of the 
- statements which have been made here today, and I think it would be best 
for all concerned if we had a comprehensive report from the beginning, how 
_ this thing was initiated, through whose effort, and what the aim of the enter- 
_ prise was, and why things have accumulated as they have today. I am sure. 
Ki you can answer a lot of questions which have been raised.—A. I think it is , 
uP very difficult for me or for any official to advise you of all the factors, 
. Q. I would say based on the records, your correspondence or files in this 
case, you cannot go beyond that. Certainly you have files in this regard and 
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they should be brought in with a comprehensive report.—A. We certainly 
have pages of memoranda to and from the ministers of the old government 
and of the new, but I do not think it is appropriate for departmental files to be 
tabled in a committee. 

Q. I am asking that the officials in the department give us a report in 
connection with the questions which have been raised but which appear to be 
unanswered.—A. I do not think that officials can appropriately even give you 
the general tenor of the advice which they have been giving to ministers or 
the decisions that the ministers have handed back to them, or questions 
asked them. 

Q. Has there been any financial undertaking in the first place?—A. We 
shall file the letter of intent, which is only a formal document passing be- 
tween Canada House and the government. 

Q. That is, in so far as the government decision at this time is concerned; 
but how about it originally?—A. This letter of intent was one from the early 
days when the building was first being erected. 


By Mr. Knowles. (Winnipeg North Centre): 

@. Who signed that letter? Was it Mr. Lawson?—A. No. This letter 
of intent was signed in the department by an official of the department 
acting upon instructions. : 

Q. To whom was it addressed?—-A. Probably to Canada House Limited. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. If an official could produce the kind of memorandum suggested just 
now, then why not ask the minister to table the documents which would 
outline the various matters that the committee has in mind? That would 
be the responsibility of the minister. I can understand an official not being 
able to do it, but the minister could do it and I think he should do it. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. I would like to say that surely Mr. Leger is going to consider whether 
he has a firm contract or no firm contract for the building with the promoter. 
Surely a letter of intent from the government to occupy offices—anyone who 
ever signed an agreement of rental never assumed that the government was 
going to go in on the basis of a letter of intent alone. 

Mr. COLDWELL: It all depends on the contents of the letter. 

Mr. SmiTH (Calgary South): You mean if it is a letter of intent or a 
contract of agreement? 

Mr. COLDWELL: Letters are exchanged which are commitments occasionally; 
it depends on the wording of the letter, I should think. 

Mr. HerRIpGE: Entirely; that would decide the whole issue. 

Mr. CANNON: I think it would be idle to discuss the matter without first 
seeing the letter, and having it tabled. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q@. At the same time you are exploring this, could you be a little more 
Specific on this point: it appears to me as if Canadian businessmen and 
Canadian industrialists had undertaken or could have undertaken leases— 
long term leases—which are commitments, basing themselves on the fact 
* that this will be Canada House, that this will in future be Canada House, the 
centre of Canadian interests in New York, and it appears to me that if that 
1s now withdrawn, these long lease commitments may create some financial 
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osses, and these men will be sitting with leases for premises in a building 
hich is not the building which they thought it would be. Therefore I think 
t would be of some importance to explore that fact to see whether there are 
such possible losses to Canadian businessmen.—A. I do not see how any 
information on that subject can be within the knowledge of the department. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
a. @: din any event, if Canadian businessmen presumably have agreements 
H on the basis of heavy assets coming to it, and in the meantime they are pre- 


- pared to put up a little money, then nobody is going to lose money in this 
~ deal. . 


_ The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 
ae Mr. HERRIDGE: It is understood is it not that the committee is asking the 
- minister if he can give a more colourful view of this question to the committee? 
«Mr. CotpweLt: You will have to ask the minister. 


eae By Mr. Cannon: 

» Q. Is it also understood that the letter of intent will be produced and will 
_ be annexed to the minutes of this meeting?—A. Yes, I have sent for it and 
--when it comes, I shall hand it to the secretary of the committee. 

| Mr. Herrince: You will ask the minister if he can do it? 


The CHAIRMAN: That is right; and in regard to the letter of intent, if it is 
bled, it will become part of our record. Is that agreeable? 


- Agreed. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 

ee, Q. Will Mr. Matthews be able to obtain it?—A. I expect it will be over 
here in a few minutes. . ; 
> Mr. Kucuerepa: Returning to the question of Canada House, is there any- 
one who can supply us with answers to these technical questions? 

Sa Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I think the name of the firm is Canada House 
New York Limited. Ag 

The WItTNEss: That is the name of the company which is building Canada 
House. © 
i By Mr. Coldwell: ae 
 Q. It seems odd to me that the Canadian Club in New York could give 


permission to use the name “(Canada House” on this building —A. I think there 
are some provisions for the registration of names under United States law, and 
think they happened to have registered that name. 

 Q. It is not a thing that the Canadian Club should do especially when 
ey are not participating in the building or in the use of it! 


_ The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions? 


Mr. KucHEREPA: Yes, an international copyright! . : 
Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): There is a town in California 


e of that name? 
The CHarrmMan: We are still on item 94. Are there any further questions — 
pos t, Mr. Chai that we 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I suggest, Mr. Chairman, 

» that item open in order to have a statement from the minister, because 
> we carry this item, we are through. 
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- Mr. COLDWELL: Let the item stand. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): We might ask another question 
of the minister. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think it would be a eorceeted shall I put it that way— 
if we could wind up our deliberations and have a meeting of the steering com- 
mittee on Friday in order to review our report so that I can table it on Satur- 


day. That does not preclude any member asking the minister later on in the - 


house any of these unanswered questions which have to do with policy. 


By Mr. Herridge: 

Q@. Could you inform the committee why a negative decision such as this 
was answered by a senior official when many positive decisions are answered 
by the government?—A. This was a decision in the administrative field. When 
Mr. Leger tabled the mimeographed statement that you all have and when he 
referred to the items for Canada House, he felt it was appropriate to point out 
that these moneys would not be spent on Canada House. This was not a policy 
decision in the field of international relations. 


Mr. CoLpwELLt: Did I misunderstand you when you suggested that the 
steering committee would meet and formulate a report which would be pre- 
sented to the house? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. COLDWELL: Would it not be first presented to this committee before 
it was presented to the house? 


The CHAIRMAN: Certainly. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I think we would be just as well 


advised to permit the committee to stay in session for another meeting even 


if it is held in January after the return of the minister. There are a few ques- 
tions which we did not conclude with the minister before he went away. No 
time will be lost. In fact we might save time if matters like this were thrashed 
out in this committee rather than on the floor of the house. 


The CHAIRMAN: But you see, we are dealing with estimates hers 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Yes: That is all that has been 
referred to us. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): And if -we carry this item 94, 
then our terms of reference become a nullity. 


The CHAIRMAN: I was rather hoping that we would be able to get some- 
thing concluded before we recess at Christmas. 


Mr. KNOWLES. (Winnipeg North Centre): If that is the case and this com- 
mittee no longer meets then when the external affairs estimates are being 


examined in the house we will spend further time on this matter, and other 4 


matters, when we could dispose of all these matters here. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Is it a fact that we may discuss anything 
outside of the estimates? 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): The committee may only discuss 
matters referred to it and all that has been referred to it is the estimates. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: What are the limitations on the discussions when the esti- 
mates are before us? 


The CHAIRMAN: As I understand it, and as I have seen it happen in the 
past, on the general administration item the discussion ranges far and wide. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Everywhere. 


uJ 
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| the point where I would like to conclude our deliberations. 


In my experience in respect of estimates of every department in the past, 
It with on the floor of the house and others have 
_ been dealt with in the committee. When the departmental estimates come back 
_ into the house there are many members of parliament who are not members 
_ of the committee who wish to ask questions. That has always been done. I have 
heard some express the opinion that there was not much advantage in having 
: _ a committee because when the estimates are referred back into the house we 
_ enter into another discussion on administration anyway. This does not stop, as 
I understand, any members from asking any questions of the minister when 
_the estimates are referred back to the house. 


: ‘Mr. COLDWELL: Usually, in view of the fact that the members of the exter- 
nal affairs committee are usually placed on that committee by the parties 
x because of their special interest in external affairs, the estimates go through 
_ very quickly; there is not much discussion in the house after the external affairs 
- estimates have been before the committee. 


: Mr. CRESTOHL: I believe there were a number of questions left unanswered 
_ by the minister which questions were put to him by members of this committee. 


If those questions still remain unanswered, I think the minister should give us 
- those answers. 


4 The CHAIRMAN: There was nothing left unanswered. Mr. Matthews came 
before the committee with the statement of the minister relating to the various 
_ questions. Those questions were answered and they were accepted by this 
§ committee. 
ey 


Lb 


Mr. GARLAND: Is it definite as to when the minister may be back in Canada? 
a _ The CuarrmMan: This Saturday. 
f 


: Mr. Cannon: I think that this matter relating to Canada House is a very 
- important one and I approve of the suggestion made by the hon. member from 
the other side to the effect that we should have a report on this subject and I 
believe the best way to obtain a complete report on the circumsances, and 
‘the best way to go into the matter, would be to have the Hon. Ray Lawson, 
who is behind this whole matter of the Canada House project, called as a wit- 
ness before this committee. I think that is another reason why we should not 
aa adjourn. 


4 
i 
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Mr. CRESTOHL: Not only should Mr. Lawson appear before this committee 
but also perhaps the promoters of the building itself, whoever they are, in New 
\ York if they are available. 

f Mr. CANNON: I think it is an exceedingly important matter from the point 
M3 of view of prestige. I think it certainly should be gone into and that the conduct 
of the government should be justified if it can be. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chairman, on this same point, 
it is my recollection that the last time the minister was before us it was under- 
_ stood he would be back again. I do not have all the records here but such as I - 
have would indicate that the minister was before us on Thursday, December 5. 
and arrangements were made for the meeting be held the next day at which 
| we’were told the minister would not be present. At the end of the discussion 
session on December 5 we were asking a number of questions of the minister 
aa ‘ 
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and the last part in the minutes of proceedings and evidence seems to be a 
statement of mine: “Perhaps we could leave the other questions over to another 
meeting.” It was certainly in my mind that that was not the end as far as the 
minister was concerned. I think we should have him back even it is in January. 

Mr. GaRLAND: Mr. Chairman, I think—and it may be improper for me to 
say so—that the decision to cancel the arrangements to occupy Canada House 
in New York is a mistake. Personally I would like to pursue the matter a little 
further. ) 

Mr. CANNON: We must remember that this matter was raised by the Hon. 
Mr. Ray Lawson when he was Consul General in New York. People will 
remember that. That is one reason why I think that the change in policy on 
the part of the Canadian government should be fully explained. I think Mr. 
Lawson is probably the most competent witness we could have. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Mr. Lawson was not acting in his official position as Consul 
General when he promoted the idea. I was present at the meeting, it was during 
a reception, when Mr. Lawson was speaking about this. 

Mr. Brest: I think he first broached the subject at a Canadian Club meeting 
in New York and it was as a result of the interest shown after that that it was 
explored. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Would it be in order for me to move that we extend an 
invitation to Mr. Lawson and Mr. Zeckendorff to appear before our committee? 
We should at least extend the invitations so that the entire matter may be 


brought before our committee. The good name of Canada. and Canada House’ 


is involved. I think we should have the atmosphere cleared up. It would be 
very helpful if these two gentlemen would appear before our committee. 


Mr. CANNON: I second the motion for the reasons I have already given. 
Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): A seconder is not required. 


The CHAIRMAN: It has been regularly moved and seconded that we call 
as witnesses the Hon. Ray Lawson and Mr. Zeckendorff. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I am sure the mover of the resolution would 


include any other persons whom the Cae might consider should be — 


called if this committee so Scabies 
Agreed to. 


Mr. Brest: It seems to me that the proponents of this scheme in New York 


approached the former government and were not able to obtain any definite / 


help of a financial nature whatever in respect of their project. 
The CHAIRMAN: I as chairman hesitate to comment. 


Mr. HERRIDGE: In view of the fact that the committee has decided to howe 
witnesses, do you not think that any further discussion is out of order? 


The CHAIRMAN: A motion to adjourn is in order. 


—The committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 
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APPENDIX A 


i Otrawa, October 19, 1956. 
Dear Mr. Carswell, | 
Soa) I hereby give you notice that I have been authorized by the Government 
_ of Canada to inform Canada House (New York) Limited of the Government 
a, of Canada’s intention to lease two floors in Canada House for office purposes at 
a rental of $120,000 per annum and a ground floor area of approximately 1,000 
- square feet fronting Fifth Avenue for the Canadian Travel Bureau and an 
additional storage space of approximately 500 square feet at a rental of $36,000 
_ per annum, the lease to be for a period of twenty years. 


Yours sincerely, 


(SIGNED) 
bie wee | ‘Jules Léger 
B. Carswell, Esq., 
_ 67 Yonge Street, 


a Toronto, Ontario. 
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i | MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


FRIDAY, January 17, 1958 


: The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day at 10.05 a.m. 
_ The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Best, Breton, Cannon, Cardin, 
Coldwell, Crestohl, Fairfield, Garland, Haidasz, Herridge, Henderson, Holowach, 
Jones, Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre ), Kucherepa, Lennard, Macnaughton, 
Macquarrie, McCleave, McGee, Morris, Patterson, Smith (Calgary South), 


Stewart (Winnipeg North), Stick, Stuart (Charlotte), Walker, and White.— 
(29). 


In attendance: The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
-External Affairs; the Honourable Ray Lawson, former Lieutenant-Governor 
_ of the Province of Ontario and subsequently Canadian Consul General in New 
‘ York; Mr. William Zeckendorf, President, Webb and Knapp, Inc.; Mr. W. D. 
_ Matthews, Assistant Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs; Mr. Alan 
_ Field, Chief, Canadian Government Travel Bureau; Mr. Charles Stein, Under- 
- Secretary of State and Deputy Registrar General of Canada; Mr. Guy Roberge, 
~ Government Film Commissioner, National Film Board; from the Department 
_ of External Affairs: Mr. T. P. Malone, Director, Consular Division; Mr. A. D. 
- Ross, Head of Press Office, Mr. J. A. Zoubie, Properties Abroad Section, Supplies 
, and Properties Division; and Mr. F. T. Wood, Administrative Assistant to the 
_ President of Trans-Canada Air Lines. 


The Chairman called the Committee to order and read the following 
resolution adopted by the Committee on December 17, 1957: 

A “Resolved,—That invitations be extended to Messrs. Ray Lawson and 
William Zeckendorf and any other person or persons who may be able to 
- enlighten the Committee on the ‘Canada House’ transaction in New York, to 
appear before our Committee with the necessary documents, records and 
information so that all the facts in relation to the transaction may be placed 
iz before the Committee for examination and study.” 


ie as 


The Secretary of State for External Affairs was then called. He made 
a statement and answered questions on the government’s position regarding the 
_ proposed leasing of space in Canada House, New York. 


At the request of members of the Committee, certain communications 
were read into the record by Mr. W. D. Matthews who also answered questions. 


us 


| r The Honourable Ray Lawson was called and made a statement concerns 
the origin of the Canada House project, the selection of site and the project’s 
_ financing. 


| The Committee recessed at 11.05 a.m. in order to allow Members to attend 
_ the House. 


At 12.00 a.m. the Committee again met. 


The Hon. Ray Lawson continued his statement and was questioned by 
_ members of the Committee. 
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It was suggested that Mr. J. B. Carswell, Manager, Canada House (New 
York) Ltd., and Mr. H. G. Norman, formerly Canadian Consul General at 
New York be invited to appear before the Committee at a subsequent meeting. 


Mr. William Zeckendorf was called and made a statement outlining the 
interest of Webb & Knapp Inc. in the Canada House project. He was then 
questioned by members of the Committee. * 


The Chairman and members of the Committee thanked Mr. Zeckendorf 
for his appearance before the Committee. 


It was agreed that the question of whether the letters mentioned by the 
Hon. Ray Lawson in his testimony should be printed in their entirety in the 
record be referred to the Sub-committee on Agenda and Procedure. 


At 1.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 3.00 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 3.05 p.m. The Chair- 
man, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


= 


Members present: Messrs. Best, Cannon, Cardin, Coldwell, Crestohl, 
Fairfield, Garland, Gauthier (Lake St. John), Haidasz, Herridge, Holowach, 
Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre), Kucherepa, Lennard, MacEachen, Mac- 
naughton, Macquarrie, McCleave, McGee, Morris, Nesbitt, Smith (Calgary 
South), Stewart (Winnipeg North), Stick, Walker, and White.—(26). 


In attendance: Same as morning sitting with the exception of Mr. William : 
Zeckendorf who did not attend. 


The Committee was called to order by the Chairman and the questioning — 
of the Hon. Ray Lawson. continued. 


Mr. Lawson’s questioning concluded, he was thanked by the Chairman 
and members of the Committee. . 


Mr. Alan Field was called and questioned concerning the haba and 
operation of the Canadian Government Travel Bureau in New York and the 


proposed leasing of space in Canada House. He was thanked by the Chairman 
and retired. 


Mr. F. T. Wood was called and outlined the views of Trans-Canada Air 
Lines with respect to leasing space in Canada House. He was questioned © 
by members, thanked and retired. 


Mr. Guy Roberge was called and made a brief statement concerning the > 
National Film Board. ’ 


At 5.45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to meet again at 4.00 p.m. Monday, | g 


January 20, 1958. > 


J. E. O’Connor, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


: valk FRIDAY, January 17, 1958. 
: 10:00 A.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will the meeting come to. order. - Gentlemen it is just 
a month ago, on December 17, 1957, that we held our last meeting and, of 

_ course, while the Christmas recess intervened and then this week the conven- 
tion, it was practically impossible to get a date that was satisfactory to all 
_ the persons that might be called together before this date. 
he Now I just want to refer to what is on our agenda this morning. You are 
_ all aware of the committee’s general order of reference. However, our partic- 
_ ular order of reference today is the following resolution adopted unanimously 
__ by the committee on December 17 last; resolved that an invitation be extended 
_ to Messrs. Ray Lawson and William Zeckendorf and any other person or 
persons who may enlighten the committee on the Canada House transaction in 
_ New York, to appear before our committee with the necessary documents, 
records and information so that all the facts in relation to.the transaction may 
be placed before the committee for examination and study. 
es Now, gentlemen before I call our witnesses today, I would like to call on 
_ the Secretary of State for External Affairs for a brief statement which was 
_ requested by several members at our last meeting on December 17. I believe 
_ Mr. Smith has copies of his statement and will distribute them. 
x Hon. SYDNEY SMITH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Well, Mr. 
_. Chairman, the statement I have prepared has been distributed and I think it 
_ best that I should stick very close to the manuscript. You use the word “brief”, 
I do not find it anything more than that. 
In discussing with the committee the decision of the government not to 
lease space in Canada House, New York, I propose to mention three separate 
matters. The first is the background against which the decision to consider 
_ taking space in Canada House was made. The second is the relationships 
between the promotors of Canada House, New York, and the previous govern- 
ao ment, and the third is the reasons why the present government has decided it 
would not be desirable to take space in that building. 

_ May I interpolate here. It has been suggested in some sections of the 
“press that this was a decision that was made by the permanent officials. I 
desire to state this clearly that the permanent officials of not only the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs but all other departments that are related to this 
question. Put the facts before the ministers and they did not make a decision. 
The decision is that of the government. 

: When Canada House, New York, was first proposed towards the end of 
1953, the purpose was to establish a centre for Canadian activities in the city 
of New York. This centre was intended to accommodate not only Canadian 
~ government offices but also the offices of major Canadian companies and of 
United States companies having substantial activities in Canada. 

‘ The Canadian aspect of the building was to be emphasized by the manner 
in which it was to be financed. The equity capital was to be provided by a 
group of Canadians. It was also understood that when the investment in pe 
building had been paid off, the equity would be offered as a gift to the 
Canadian government. 
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This is clear from the files that there was no commitment. 

There was no commitment on the part of the promoters to make such 
an offer and no commitment on the part of the government to accept such an 
offer if made. However, to emphasize the Canadian aspects of the building, 
a certain amount of publicity was given by the promoters to their intention to 
make this offer. 

It was also understood that space of a particularly desirable nature would 
be available to accommodate Canadian government offices in New York in a 
dignified and convenient manner. 

The attitude of the previous aor arimest to the proposal pat forward along 
the lines that I have outlined can be found and found best in the statements 
made by Mr. St. Laurent in the House of Commons on May 28, 1954, which 
appear in Hansard on page 5228. 

I have taken some excerpts from that statement but I invite the members 
of the committee to look at that page and to see it in extenso that these excerpts 
that I have taken are not out of the text. 

Mr. St. Laurent made it clear that he had not entered into any commit- 
ments to the sponsors of the plan at the time they were contemplating en- 
tering into this scheme. When referring to a conversation he had had with 
Mr. Lawson, he stated that he said—and this was to Mr. Lawson—“If you 
have friends who think that a building would be a good thing and would not 
involve them in any loss, they would have to do it on their own without there 
being any kind of commitment by the Canadian government.” Mr. St. 
Laurent also stated: “I told him that I could not give any undertaking or any 
commitment whatsoever and that I would not put it before my colleagues to 
make any commitment even as to what space they would take; that the pro- 
moters would have to take the risk of having desirable space and then offer 
it when it was available, and if it was desirable and was competitive with 
respect to rent I felt that the Government at that time, whoever might be in 
office, would be glad to consider entering into leases”. Subsequently, when 
writing to Mr. Lawson on December 14, 1954, Mr. St. Laurent stated ‘‘We 
might (these words were underlined in the letter) be interested in as much 
as one-tenth of the space in a building that had about 150,000 square feet.” 
From these quotations, it is obvious that at the time the sponsors announced 
in April 1955 that a site had been acquired and that the building would be 
erected there was no commitment of any kind by the government to take |. 
space in Canada House, New York. And I refer you, sir and the members of 
the committee, to the date that this statement was made in the house, in 
response to question, by Mr. St. Laurent on May 28, 1954. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: That was at the time of the beginning of the project 
before the land or the building was acquired. 

Mr. Smiru (Hastings-Frontenac): From information we have. I will men- 
tion that later. On October 19, 1956, a letter expressing an intent to rent space 
in the building was forwarded by the department to the company but no 
commitment, even then, was entered into. I should interpolate here that we 
have sought legal advice from the law officers and they have said there was 
no contract involved in that letter of intent. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Have you a copy of the letter? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It has already been tabled. 

The CHAIRMAN: In Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence No. 9. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: At page 367. That is the letter of commitment or 
intent. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Speaking as a lawyer or as a , 
member of parliament? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Do you wish it read? 
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_ Mr. COLDWELL: I just wanted to know whether it was on the record. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: This might be a good time to have the letter read. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): This is the letter: 


Ottawa, October 19, 1956 


Dear Mr. Carswell, 


I hereby give you notice that I have been authorized by the gov- 
ernment of Canada to inform Canada House (New York) Limited of 
the government of Canada’s intention to lease two floors in Canada 
House for office purposes at a rental of $120,000. per annum and a 
ground floor area of approximately 1,000 square feet fronting Fifth 
Avenue for the Canadian Travel Bureau and an additional storage 
space of approximately 500 square feet at a rental of $36,000. per 
annum, the lease to be for a period of twenty years. 

- When the present government took office last June the question whether 
space should be rented in Canada House, New York, was immediately drawn 
to its attention as a result of a communication received in the department, 
dated June 13, advising that windows on the west side of the space being con- 
sidered might be blocked out by a building on the property owned by the 
Museum of Modern Art. That would leave one exterior wall with windows. 

Mr. COLDWELL: In-order that anyone who might pick up this record would 
be able to follow it intelligently, I think those letters ought to be in the record 
today following the reference to them. They would not necessarily have to be 
read in now. 

Mr. KuUCHEREPA: Read it now. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): There are actually two, and they are 
quite long. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matthews will read the letters. 


Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant Under Secretary of State for External Affairs, called: 


The WITNEsS: The letter received was addressed by Mr. Juncker of Cush- 
man & Wakefield, Incorporated, rental agents for Canada House, to Mr. Scott, 
the Consul General. 

June 14, 1957 


The Honorable H. A. Scott 
Canadian Consulate General 
620 Fifth Avenue, 

New York, New York 


- Dear Mr. Scott: pve 
- In talking this morning to Mr. Ted Young of Eggers & Higgins, 
Architects of CANADA HOUSE, I found out that due to this 70 foot 

building that the museum has indicated that they might build, on what 
constitutes presently the garden of the museum, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and 
6th floors would lose their westerly light if this proposed construction 
on the grounds of the museum materializes. 

If you remember in my conversation of yesterday I was under the 
impression that the 6th floor would not be affected by this situation and 
in discussing it this morning with the architect, to make absolutely sure 
of all the facts in the situation, I now have been told that the 6th floor 


might be affected as well. 
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In addition to that letter the department had received a telegram from the 
Consul General dated June 13, in which he referred to a discussion he had had 
with Mr. Juncker. This is quite a long message. I do not know whether or not 
you want me to read the whole message into the record. 

In referring to the conversation with Mr. Juncker, Mr. Scott said that he, 
Mr. Juncker, said that Mr. Lawson had received notification a few days ago 
from the Museum of Modern Art to the effect that they were contemplating 
building a seventy foot structure which would abut the west side of Canada 
House blocking the windows from the first to fifth floors. Juncker said there 
were three possibilities: ) 

(1) that the museum was not actually intending to build but merely 
wished to protect its future position. 

(2) that the museum intended to build a seventy foot building as indicated 
which would block off up to and including the fifth floor of Canada House. 

(3) that the museum could conceivably change its mind and build up to 
150 feet. This would be the legal limit since Canada House Inc. owned the air 
rights above this level. However a 150 ft. building would block out the first ten — 
floors of Canada House. We should add parenthetically that Juncker conceded — 
that he had been unaware that the air rights only began at 150 feet. He had 
thought they began at ground level as apparently did Mr: Lawson who nego- 
tiated this matter with the Rockefeller interests who control the museum 
property. 

There is a good deal more but I think this is the material part. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 

Q. What is the significance of the word “abut”? Does it mean adjoin?— , 

A. Yes. Canada House was on the lot line and the other would be up to it. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Up to the height of 150 feet. I under- ~ 
stand by the by-laws of New York they have to recess the wall above that. 


ee ee ee 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

@. At the moment they had no intention or they did not contemplate?— _ 
A. Mr. Younger said there were three possibilities. The first possibility was the 
museum was not intending to build. The second was that the museum was 
intending to build a 70-foot building. The third was that the museum could 
conceivably change its mind and build up to 150 feet. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): And we had to look at that in terms of 
a 20-year lease. The department, on June 25, advised the company that this was 
considered to be a material change in the nature of the space offered and that 
the question of taking space would have to be re-examined by the government. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Could we have that letter? 


Mr. GARLAND: May I suggest that the balance of the other telegram be put 
in the record? 4 


(Balance of telegram dated June 13, 1957): 

In compensation for the 8 windows which would be blocked off — 

on the west side, Juncker indicated that the builders are now planning — 
two extra windows on the western end of the north side. 
The conversation then turned to alternative space. Juncker said : 

he could deliver the 11th floor, 6000 sq. ft. gross for $42,000 and the 12th 
and 13th tower floors at 4500 sq. ft. gross each at $30,000 per floor. He ~ 
said that he would provide us with a plan of all the floors of Canada — 
House together with prices for reference to you as soon as possible. ; 
Juncker’s news obviously has implications in terms of the planning — 
which you are now making for the third and fourth floors. There would © 
also appear to be treasury board aspects in the light of the higher§ 4 


: 


4 


a 
i, 


! 
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By * ; square foot cost of the higher floors. There is also the question of the 
- legal weight of the government’s letter of intention in the light of 
the new circumstances. 

My own thinking on the whole question has not yet crystallized. 
However, I think it would be disastrous to sign a twenty-year lease 
with the prospect of windows on two sides being blocked out. As the 
south side facing the church is blocked out already, this would leave 

_ only two sides with windows. Second, I feel that in any contemplated 
move to higher floors we are now in a strong bargaining position. 

We understand that a detailed letter of instruction on the lease is 
on the way from you. We would propose to hold this matter in abey- 
ance pending further word from you. 


Scott 


The WITNESS: I have here a copy of a telegram from the consulate 
general: 


The following letter, approved by our lawyer, went forward to 
Juncker today. Begins: 


This is in reference to your letter of June 19 last and to another 
letter of the same date which you addressed to the Supplies and Pro- 
perties Division of the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa. 

I am directed by my government to inform you that they are un- 
sable to agree with the suggestion in your communication that a serious 
view need not be taken of the fact that some of the windows on the 
westerly side (and we gather, possibly all of the windows on the wes- 
terly side of the third and fourth floors) will be blocked off. 

3 I am also instructed to inform you that the whole question is 
being given consideration in Canada on as urgent a basis as circum- 
stances in Ottawa permit. You may therefore expect a more definite 
communication on this matter as soon as practicable. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

4 _ Q. What is the date of that?—-A. June 25, 1957. 

i Mr. SmirH (Hastings-Frontenac): May I continue. In this respect, I 
point out that the proposed space had windows on three sides, the side to the 
‘south overlooking the adjoining church being a blank wall occupied by service 
areas. That was always known. It now became apparent that there might 

_ (be windows on only two sides up to a height of 150 feet. 

3 ‘When the new government examined this situation, it found the back- 

-- ground upon which the original plan had been proposed had greatly changed. 

_ ’No large company or organization having an association with Canada had 

- decided to take any substantial area within the building. As early as March 

4 


<a 


- 1955 the Canadian Club of New York had decided not to move from its pre- 
vious quarters. The government was advised by the consul general in New 
York in April 1956 that the Canadian National Railways, the Canadian Pacific 
_ Railways and other large Canadian companies, the names of two I would add, the 
- Aluminum Company and International Nickel, were not going to take space in 
the building. mn Si Si 
fa nadian spons 
4 the press announced that the Canaala p rs_ of 
: the ‘ec ee es of 2 50 per cent interest in the equity in the buliding 
_ to an American firm, Webb and Knapp, Inc. 

-.... Mr, Kucuerepa: What.was the price of that transaction? 
Mr. Smrru (Hastings-Frontenac): All we have is from the press. 
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Mr, MACNAUGHTON: Did I understand the minister to say that he is basing 
the statement on press reports? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): We have not anything on our file with 
respect to the transaction and the financing of the company. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

@. Did the department inquire as to what the true facts were? My point 
is if it is a serious statement it must be based on fact. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There were discussions between officials and Mr. Carswell. 
The point that Mr. Smith said could not be answered because we only had 
press information—that was the nature of the transaction between the sponsors 
and Webb and Knapp. I mean we had been told that a 50 per cent interest 
had been acquired by them. What was paid for it did not seem to affect the 
Situation at all. aan 

@. Could you not have inquired, for example? If it is a true statement 
of the facts, which obviously we think it is—now I am told you do not know— 
that you only know what you read in the papers?—A. We had understood that 
a 50 per cent interest was acquired because we were so told by Mr. Carswell. 
What was paid to them by others we do not know and we did not inquire. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is a matter within the knowl- 
edge of Canada House New York Limited. 


By Mr. Henderson: 

Q. There was no letter from Mr. Carswell stating that?—-A. No, we never 
had a report of a conversation on that which arose out of the press reports. 

@. But what you have got is the press report conversation, or the con- 
versation of Mr. Carswell with your department?—-A. We have both the press 
report and a telegraphic report from our consul general on the conversation 
they had with Mr. Carswell. 


By Mr. Coldwell: 
@. Have you a copy of that telegraphic report? I think it should be in- 


cluded in the record.—A. I am not sure whether there is one already typed 


out. We can get one. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): May I continue, Mr. Chairman? 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Matthews says that the document could be procured. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: The witnesses are here and they’can go into it later. 


The WItTNEss: It is quite a long message. I do not know whether or not 
you want it read. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think for the satisfaction of the committee you had better 
read it. 


Mr. MATTHEWS: This is a teletype from New York dated March 14, 1957, 


re Canada House: 


From Consulate General, N.Y. March 14/57 
To External 852—Important 
Reference—Your message 52 March 13. 
RE Canada House ’ 
Your message was received in the office this morning. A meeting 
was arranged with Carswell this afternoon Allen and Weld attending. 
2. Carswell explained that the Webb and Knapp interest in Canada 
House arose as follows: In the senior financing The Prudential Life 
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‘Insurance Company had agreed to advance $6,750,000 mortgage money 
when the building was completed. However it was found that a total 
of at least $8,250,000 was needed. To meet the deficit of 1.5 million 
dollars Mr. Lawson himself loaned $750,000 and whatever extra might 
be needed to complete the building in return for a fifty percent equity 
interest in the building. 


3. Carswell explained that before considering the Webb and Knapp 
participation Mr. Lawson had gone to all twenty-nine original sponsors 
for extra capital without success. Further Carswell added Lawson had 
seen the Prime Minister in Toronto about three months ago and had 
presented to him the financing problem which had arisen. According to 
Carswell the Prime Minister told Lawson that he (Lawson) should go 
ahead with whatever financing arrangements seemed practical and that 
this would not affect the Canadian government’s continuing interest in 
Canada House. Carswell added that the Prime Minister’s view was 
subsequently recorded in the minutes of a board meeting of Canada 
House limited and that there is no other written record of this 
understanding. 

4. In reply to a query Carswell said that as an equal partner in a 
joint venture Webb and Knapp would have to approve any proposal to 
offer the common shares to the Canadian government. As Webb-and 
Knapp had come into Canada House out of commercial rather than 
patriotic motives Carswell admitted that it was unlikely that they would 
be prepared to have the shares offered to the Canadian government for 
nothing. Carswell added however that there was a clause in the agree- 
ment between Webb and Knapp and the original sponsors to the effect 
that the latter could buy out Webb and Knapp’s fifty per cent equity, 
the value to be determined by arbitration. 

5. Carswell was glum over Webb and Knapp’s obtaining a fifty per 
cent equity interest when they would probably only have to put out 
$750,000 as opposed to the Canadian sponsors $2,800,000. However he 
said he did not foresee any difficulty in working with Webb and Knapp 
in the new joint management project. 


Scott 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Q. Could I ask one question to clear one point in mind? Mr. Matthews. 


| said that Mr. Lawson was going to put up one and a half million dollars, for 


which he would get a 50 per cent equity.—A. $750,000, I think it was. 
Q. And he would get 50 per cent equity in the whole show?—A. That is 


_ what this report said, but we only have this from this one conversation. I 
- think the witnesses later today can explain what the financial transactions were 


between Webb and Knapp and Mr. Lawson. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Is it a hypothetical conclusion you draw or did you base the statement 


on some facts that Webb and Knapp’ were interested in this matter purely 
commercially and not motivated by patriotism?—A. That was the assumption 
_that was made in the conversation between the consul general and Mr. 
_ Carswell, that the consul general reported to Ottawa. 


: 


Q. Purely an assumption?—A. I would have to re-read the text of the 


; telegram. 


py 


-) Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): We have witnesses here. We should file 


_ this report. 


As 
moe 


9 


ve 
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The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, along that line, when other witnesses are called 
they can answer these questions more spear aa iia because of their full knowl- 
edge of the facts. men 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is what I had in mind when I said 
we have not any facts other than what we found in the newspapers, and 
there is nothing of the price and that sort of thing except this communication 
with respect to a conversation. 

In discussion with an official of the company and with Mr. Carswell, it 
was made clear that this change in ownership would affect the intention of 
the original sponsers to offer the equity in the building to the Canadian 
government after all costs had been repaid. 

As a result of these changes, the Canadian’ atmosphere of the whole project 

had been lost and the matter could only be looked at as a commercial prop- 
osition. In our opinion, the possibility of having windows on only two sides of 
the building made the space less desirable than that at present occupied by the 
consulate general in Rockefeller Centre. 
It had originally been decided that in order to obtain space in a predom- 
inantly Canadian building it would be worth paying the somewhat higher 
rentals payable in a completely modern and new building than those that 
prevailed in Rockefeller Centre. The cost for the 3rd and 4th floors of Canada 
House containing a useable area of approximately 17,300 square feet would be 
$120,000 per annum and the cost of the ground floor area under consideration 
for the Travel Bureau would be $36,000 per annum. In addition, the govern- 
ment would have to bear the cost of partitioning. which was originally 
estimated at $100,000 but which estimates were subsequently increased to 
approximately $200,000. 

That would be amortized as part of the rental for the ee aaaad to the 
rent. 

The space occupied by Canadian government offices other than the offices 
of the Permanent Mission to the United Nations and the Travel Bureau at 
present amounts to 11,424 square feet of useable space and the rental is $75,232 
per annum. This present space is not adequate but it is expected that-in the not 
too distant future additional adjoining space amounting to 3,034 square feet will 
be available at a cost of slightly under $20,000 per annum; that is in Rockefeller 
Centre. The space occupied by the Travel Bureau costs $19,597 per annum. 
Therefore the space in Canada House would have cost $156,000 per annum plus | 
the expense of partitioning while the alternative space in Rockefeller Centre, 
including additional space that may be taken will cost. only $115,000 per annum. 
It is not the same in size. I do not wish to create that impression but it would 
be adequate. I desire to make that clear and to be fair about this, that these 
are not comparable unit prices, having regard to comparable areas that would 
be satisfactory, and we have to place the $115,000 per annum against the 
$156,000 per annum. 

The government did not consider it would be justified in ineurring the ~ 
substantial extra expenditure for space that did not appear to be better than 
if even as good as that in Rockefeller Centre. 

A suggestion was made on June 27, 1957, that the government could 
consider some of the higher floors in Canada House which would not be 
obstructed by any building erected on the property to the west. This proposal — 
did not appear to be satisfactory for several reasons. Canada House suggested © 
the 7th, 8th and 9th floors which were above the height of the building which 
_ they advised us was “tentatively” planned by the Museum of Modern Art. How- 
ever, these floors were well below the height of 150 feet to which the museum 
was entitled to build. It did not appear to be reasonable to lease this space for 
a twenty year period as during that period the “tentative” plans might well be : 
revised. The so-called tower floors contained a gross area of approximately — 
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4,500 square feet each, of which the useable area after deducting corridors, 
h-ete., would be under 4,000 square feet. These are the only floors above the level 
_ to which an adjoining building can be erected. Therefore, to obtain adequate 
_ space for Canadian government offices, other than that of the permanent mission 
_ to the United Nations, would require four floors which obviously would not be 
_ as efficient or convenient an office as one less widely distributed. A further 
_ difficulty arises from the fact that rentals per square foot in the higher floors 
_ in the building were materially higher than those on the floors originally under 
consideration. That is, in the top. 

An additional difficulty would result from the time required to negotiate 
leases for this alternative premises, to design floor lay-out and internal com- 
munication and to complete the necessary construction to permit occupancy by 

__ the time our lease in Rockefeller Centre expires on April 30. It appeared doubt- 
_ ful whether it would be possible to complete this work in time as Canada House 
_ had already advised us that unless partitioning according to plans already 
completed for the lower floors was undertaken immediately, even there we 
might be too late. We would have to get out of the Rockefeller Centre. 
_ Where would we go if we could not go into Canada House? Our lease in 
- Rockefeller Centre expires on April 30. 
For these reasons, we did not follow up the suggestion that we consider 
_ alternative space higher up in the building. 

At earlier sessions of this committee, questions were asked concerning the 
accommodation rented on Third Avenue for the Office of the permanent mission 
to the United Nations. I desire to make a short statement concerning that space. 

About one year ago the Canadian mission to the United Nations pointed 
out to the department that their operations would be greatly simplified, 

i particularly at the time of the United Nations assemblies, if office space were 
~ available within easy walking distance from the United Nations buildings. 
- As some of you are aware, it has been necessary for the department to rent at 
Ms considerable cost temporary office space in a hotel near the United Nations 
iq buildings for each assembly. These improvised offices are not satisfactory 
and are expensive. 

_* That is about five minutes walk, I would think, from the U.N. building. 
a For the information of the committee, may I just speak on the accom 
- modation for meetings in the United Nations building. The architects did 
t not design small offices, or small conference rooms for delegates. The only 
i> way you can have conversations with a group of representatives from another 
nation is to go into one of the public galleries. It is desirable from time to 
time during the day to get your delegation together and discuss matters with 
_ them. I am very clear about this; you must have office space nearby, and it 
"has to be within walking distance. 


i I continue with the statement; ie 

i On the basis of these representations from the permanent mission and 
upon the need of increasing space for Canadian government offices becoming 
a apparent, the previous government decided in April 1957 that the mission 
- should look for separate quarters. I think the mission was contemplated in 
_ the original discussions for Canada House. A lease for such quarters sis 
finally signed on October 30, 1957 for 6,660 square feet of space at an re 
cost of $38,895. This space is in an area most desirable for the mission an 


- can be used during sessions of the assembly. However, it is not in an area 


nN 


considered suitable for the other Canadian government offices. The space 


eo 


previcusly occupied by the permanent mission in Rockefeller Centre will be 
‘surrendered when the new space becomes available. When the new space 
becomes available in May. ‘ 
- Mr. MacnauGcHuton: Could you give us the address of the space? 
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Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): 750 Third Avenue. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY: Where would that be? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is within five minutes walking 
distance of the U.N. building. 

Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: What kind of a building is it? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): It is an office building. 

Mr. MAcCNAUGHTON: It is an office building, a new one? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, it is a new one. 

Mr. LENNARD: It is under construction. 

, Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Other United Nations missions are going 
in there. The Australians, for example, are taking space. It is felt admirable 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Cannon: Mr. Chairman, fould we have the cost of the rental of 
this space in the hotel that was used and is used now, I think? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is in the Beekman Towers. 


By Mr. Cannon: 

Q. It is near the United Nations building? 

Mr. MattHews: During the last general assembly the space we rented 
in the hotel cost us $1,316 per week. That space has to be rented during 
each general assembly for a period of 12 weeks and up. Working it out at 
12 weeks it would be $15,790. 

Q. That amount would have to be added to the $115,000 mentioned on 
page nine of the report that you are reading, so as to make a fair com- 
parison?—A. No, the decision was taken by the previous government in April 
of last year that we should, in addition to the two floors we were considering 
for Canada House, get separate space near the United Nations building for 
the U.N. delegation. On both sides of the comparison we were omitting 
space for the delegation. 

Q. The U.N. delegate was not going to have an office in Canada House?— 
A. Originally that had been planned, but in April the government decided 
that they should have extra space. They considered that what had been 
contemplated in Canada House was not enough for all of them. Therefore 
it was considered wise to acquire space which was more convenient to the 
United Nations building for the purposes of the delegation. So neither side 
of the comparison of $150-odd thousand and $115,000 includes the space for ~ 
the United Nations delegation. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: In view of the fact that the House of Commons is sitting 
this morning and this afternoon, and today being Friday, I would suggest that 
we try, for the convenience of the witnesses that we have brought here, to 
have them heard as soon as possible. They may not stay over, and we will not 
be able to hear them. However, I am not sure, they may stay over. 

The CuHairRMAN: Gentlemen, it will be the decision of the committee as 
to when we will sit again. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. I just wonder if Mr. Matthews aeebt clarity one point. You men- 
tioned a figure of $1,000-odd per week for rent?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was for space in the Beekman Towers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that space for administration offices only?—-A. That was for offices 
only. That did not include living accommodation for the delegates. 

Q. That is what I wanted to know. There would be arrangements A for people — 
living there as well?—A. Yes. : 


overnment | 
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Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Mr. Chairman, would the minister tell the committee 
if in fact a lease has been entered into by the Canadian government with the 
proprietors of Rockefeller Centre? 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): No lease has actually been executed as 
_ yet, but we have made a commitment. No lease has actually been executed. 
Mr. MacnaucuTon: Could the minister tell us whether the province of 
Ontario has leased space in the new Canada House? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not know. 
iy a MACNAUGHTON: Do you know if they have any intention of moving in 
ere? 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I have not heard anything with respect 
tothe intention of the Ontario government. 
Mr. MacnaucHTon: Do I understand that it is the opinion of the govern- 
ment that this letter of intent is not legally binding? ; 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes. We have been advised in respect 
of that by law offices of the crown. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: May I refer to the actual letter of October 19, 1956. 


4 


I hereby give you notice that I have been authorized by the govern- 

ment of Canada to inform Canada House (New York) Limited of the 

' government of Canada’s intention to lease two floors in Canada House 
TEL CES Gian aie On aot ie ere for a period of twenty years. 


Letters of intent, I recall during the war, were acted upon by Canadian 
firms. Of course, that was the way we got things done, but it was considered a 
_ legal and moral obligation. Even the uranium mining development proceeded 
on letters of intent. Is this a new attitude of the present government? 
‘Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): All I can say is—to repeat what I have 
stated—that we have been advised that it is not binding. 
# Mr. JONES: Mr. Chairman, it is my suggestion, sir, that while perhaps we 
- can examine the legality of this, no final decision can be reached by a committee 
- such as this regarding the legality. My own impression of the letter is that it 
- does not commit the government to take any particular course of action. I do 
not think it need be pursued further unless it be referred, by the committee, 
- for further legal opinion. 
3 Mr. GARLAND: I might suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we hear the witnesses. 
iii The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will now call the Honourable Ray Lawson. 
Mr. GARLAND: Mr. Speaker, it is understood that the Minister of External 


Affairs will still be with us. 


' The CuHarrmMaAN: That is what we are trying to establish now. 
: Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: We are not through with him yet. 
ts Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): No. 


The Honourable Ray Lawson, former Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Ontario and subsequently Canadian Consul General, New York, called. 


The CHAIRMAN: Be seated, Mr. Lawson. . 
The Witness: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Minister, gentlemen, Miss Aitken, and 


any other ladies who are present, when I received the letter A pgnan to 
t of the country. I have not been able to get to my 
ee ta co than, Unfortunately, or fortunately, I have - 


_ home in Oakville, to go through my files. : 
‘certain information with me, and my memory is reasonab y good. ; 
_I have prepared a short brief in which I have tried to keep the points in 


‘sequence. I hope you will bear with me for probably ten minutes. 
6 51082-6—2 
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The idea of a Canada’ House in New York, came to me aici soon after I 
arrived in New York. 

I realized that our government offices, Canadian business concerns: Canadian 
transportation offices, and Canadian organizations of all kinds, were too widely 
scattered on Manhattan island. There was no focal point—no one place where 
a business man from any place in the world, or tourist, could go to find all, or 
most of the answers or contacts that he needed, and I felt that someone should 
endeavour to do something about it. 

Therefore, when I was invited to be the guest speaker at the 50th 
anniversary dinner of the Canadian Club of New York, I used this opportunity 
to suggest a drive for a Canada House. 

Here was an audience representing a cross section of men some of whom 
had Canadian business interests already well established in New York. 

In my address I suggested that Canada House could be a New York land- 
mark known to every policeman from the Bronx to Brooklyn, and a building 
that would be known to every street corner newsboy in Manhattan. It would 
become a symbol of Canada in New York. I also pointed out that by co-oper- 
ating in this way, the Canadian government, and Canadian industry might 
erect a modern air-conditioned building, which could be ideal for the needs 
of all. 

Immediately after my address, and in fact for many months after, I had 
pressure from various sources urging me -not to let the Canada House idea 
drop. 

Canadian newspapers from coast to coast expressed enthusiasm for the — 
project both in news items and in editorials. Indeed it was one of these news- 
papers which suggested that, since Canada had been developed by free enter- 
prise, why not approach this great Canadian building with the same spirit. (I _ 
have some clippings available.) st. John, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, — 
Windsor, Calgary, etc. | 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): . 
Q. Was it because you were a believer in free enterprise that you ap- — 
proached the government for some help?—A. I did not think of the procedure. — 
I do not know why I did it. a 
Q. Do you not believe that free enterprise depends on the government for q 
success?—-A. I avoid that procedure: BE 
My next move was to discuss this project with the Canadian government i‘ 
authorities, with the idea of it being built by the government. The reply was 
to the effect that the government had large building programs in Canada and — 
it was their opinion that buildings in Canada should not be postponed in order © 
to go ahead with a project of this kind outside of Canada. Also Ottawa felt © 
that it would not be advisable for them to set up a committee of volunteers to : 
help in a matter of this kind. i 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): { 
Q. Would Mr. Lawson please be more specific in stating from whom he 
received the reply at Ottawa?—-A. I might say it was the Prime Minister. 
However, Ottawa did say that they would be very happy if I took the 
initiative of setting up a committee and if the members of that committee and 
others that might be interested would go ahead with the project of a Canada 
House in New York to provide space for the government offices and also that 
arrangements should be made available so that adjoining space could be had 
as departments of the Canadian government apiepe require it, and to also 
make space available for others. 
Ottawa did not agree that the government as such would take the junior 
equity in the project at this time, but they did say that events would be very 
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‘i apt to demonstrate that if others invested in this project they would be doing 
something that would not cost them anything but the use of their prestige and 


ae credit and at the same time something which would ultimately be of substan- 
tial benefit to Canada. 


4 By Mr. Crestohl: 

‘ Q. Do you consider that patriotic?—A. Exactly. That is the only reason 

_ I went into it. 

_ When the time came to definitely consider a suitable location the sponsors 

_ decided that if possible a Canada House should be built north of 45th Street 

-. and south of 58th Street. 

? Further it was thought advisable to secure a property on Fifth avenue 

_ if at all possible. But if not on Fifth it should be on Park avenue. We looked 

at that property that the United Nations had assembled in on 3rd avenue and 

_ decided against it. 

i We went over many available properties but learned that most were 
leaseholds and it was most difficult to get a freehold. After examining many 
locations we were advised by some leading New Yorkers to consult with Mr. 

William Zeckendorf who had previously stated to us that he would be glad to 

give any assistance without remuneration. 

It just happened at the same time he, Mr. Zeckendorf, was then consider- 
ing extending his interests to Canada and would be glad to do all in his power 
- to help in our project. He advised us strongly to locate Canada House on 
- Fifth avenue where millions of people from all parts of the world would pass it. 
i Mr. Zeckendorf suggested a couple of properties that we looked at but we 
_ did not think them as suitable as the property on the corner of Fifth and 
_ 54th. The old building on this property belonged to a realtor who had already 
_ prepared plans for a new office building and he advised us that the property 
a was not on the market, again we talked with Mr. Zeckendorf and he said that 
' if that was our choice he would see if he could get a price on it. Mr. Zecken- 
_ dorf then personally approached the owners and did get a price with an option 
for a few days. The committee of the sponsors then discussed the question 
and decided that in their opinion this was the best freehold property that was 
- available and after consulting with Ottawa the property was purchased. Again 
I say that Mr. Zeckendorf and his company gave his service without any remu- 
- neration. ‘ 

:: I might also state at this time that the 54th street location that we pur- 

chased has eastbound traffic which, of course, was a must both for the con- 

- venience of our United Nations delegation and also for traffic to the airports 

~ and to the Grand Central Station. ee 

ae The next step was to have the existing buildings examined to see if it was 

practical to remodel and enlarge them or demolish them and erect an entire 

r re, 
a ane eran was that as this was to advertise Canada that we should do a 
- thorough job and erect an entirely new building to give prestige and publicity 


‘ to Canada. 


By Mr. Walker: : on 

-Q. Did you do this in your capacity as a private citizen on as the kil 

| genera ‘ i i it of mine. I generally rise 
-general?—-A. In my personal capacity. It is a habi 

Ee atly in the morning around eight o’clock and after breakfast I take walks 


ities i t property. 
around the streets and I know almost every inch of tha 
a - Q. But you did occupy the position of consul-general at the time?—A. Yes 
o I made a trip to Montreal to talk it over with some people there. I said this 


is “Declaration Day” in New York and I happened to be up here on a holiday. 
——-B1082-6—23 
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By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. I take it you were working overtime?—A. No, it was a vacation. 

There seems to be some question re the light, but all know that we were 
building to a party line and any person who has done any construction either 
in Canada or in the United States realizes that no windows are made in the 
wall of a party line. (See letter from our manager, Mr. Carswell). 


I would like to give you a few extracts from letters from Ottawa. 


We appreciate the importance of such an undertaking to Canada 
not only because of its publicity value, but also because it will facilitate 
Canadian activities in New York. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. What letters are these?—-A. I have these letters with me. 


Q. May we have them read into the reecord?—-A. These were personal 
letters. They were not marked “confidential”, but they were written by the 
Prime Minister and I do not think that they should be published. I will come 
to them in a minute. - 


The location, the size, the type of buildings are matters that might 
appropriately be left for a decision by the sponsors and to yourself. 
The government would enter into a-long term lease at competitive 
rates and even have the rental subject to adjustment say every five 
years. We appreciate your suggestion that the sponsors would be 
willing to discuss the details of the building with a representative of the 
Department of Public Works, we feel that if this were done the discus- 
sions should be restricted to the type of accommodation that might be 
required by the government in order to avoid the impression of a 
greater concern with the whole project, than the government is prepared 
to accept. 

As late as November, 1956, I discussed the financing with Ottawa and 
explained in some detail that owing to a strike in the steel industry, as well as 
other delays and increased costs and ‘extras on the building, along with the 
tightness of money and that we were having some difficulties: The statement 
was again made that any arrangements made re financing that had the approval 
of the majority of the sponsors would be satisfactory. Further, a statement was 
made that the government had no rights other than their contractual rights 
to secure occupancy of the space, and that adjoining space would be made 
available to them at such time as departments of the government might 
require it. 

This outstanding building, as many of you know, is located immediately 
north of the famous St. Thomas’ Episcopal Church and is directly across the 
road from the University Club: It is less than 1000 feet from St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Saks Fifth Avenue and Tiffany’s, and about one mile or 15 minutes 
walk from the United Nations. | 

When the property was purchased, we were assured that there were no 
restrictions in building on this property that were not on other properties in 
this area and we have no reason at this time to believe otherwise. 

The architecture of the new building has brought many letters of con- 
gratulations among which is one from the rector of St. Thomas Church and one 
from the president of Saks Fifth avenue. 


At no time did I say publicly or privately that the building would be 


occupied exclusively by Canadian companies, but I did say that space would a | 


be made available to them if they wished to occupy it. 


I am told that each of my predecessors advocated or petitioned Ottawa to — 


build or buy a building in New York to be known as Canada House. 


——— ose 


ee a el oe oe 
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When the sponsors offered the government the junior equity at such time 
as the debentures were retired, the reply was that if at the time the liabilities 
were liquidated, the sponsors then cared to offer the building to the government 
at that time it would be for a decision by the government of the day. 

The sponsors had never any idea of profit, they felt this Canada House would 
be such a great advertisement for our country; and they felt that if they 
eventually had their money returned plus a small interest, they would have 
had the satisfaction of having done something for Canada. Their sole idea 
was in the nature of a public service. 

If they had not thought it would be beneficial for our country, they would 
never have been a party to it. They certainly never associated themselves 
with this undertaking just to make an investment in New York real estate. 

' From the beginning, the whole project was looked on by the sponsors as 
a partnership. They, the sponsors, were to select a location, erect a building 
and look after the financing and the Canadian government was to be the 
prime tenant. 

The sponsors have completed their part of the agreement. 

_ United States is Canada’s largest customer, United States is Canada’s 
neighbour and we naturally want them to purchase more of our products, and 
Wwe want them to appreciate Canada’s importance. Surely a manufacturer’s space 
or an exhibition booth on Fifth avenue where thousands of potential customers | 
see it daily, is much preferable to one in a basement where the larger number 
of those who see it are employees in the building. 

In this brief, I have sometimes used plural rather than singular as letters 
indicate that two or more of the cabinet ministers were familiar with the 
contents. 

Letters that I received were of a personal nature but were not marked 
confidential. ; 

At this time I would prefer that the letters were not published. But if 


_ this committee wish to appoint one of their number to confer with me I 
_ Shall be pleased to let him see them. 


If I remember correctly our former Prime Minister stated in committee 


to the present Prime Minister that he would show him his file on the subject. 


To sum up: 
The idea of the Canada House in New York had the approval and blessing 
of the government that was then in office or the sponsors would certainly 


hot have had anything to do with it. 


ra 


The suggested names of the probable sponsors had full approval. 
The head of the government said; “I would be very happy if you took 


he initiati i i i location, the size 
the initiative of setting up such a committee. I think the » th 
and the type of bhilding are matters that might be left for the decision of 


_ the sponsors.” 


j i j i ld not have done 
I do not believe there is a man in this room who wou 
exactly as I did if he had received a statement like that from the elected 


head of the country. 


Further, the trust company was not to feel under any obligation to hold the 
shares in trust for the government but were quite free to do with the shares 
whatever the sponsors felt it was proper for them to do in order to assure 


_ the completion of the project. 


Now, lady and gentlemen, I wish to congratulate some of the members 


Mot this committee for the knowledge that they already have of this subject. 


Here are a few points that I would like to clear. There are 26 Canadian 


_ Sponsors. 


Mr. KNowLeEs (Winnipeg North Centre): Had we not better decide what 


our plans are? That is the second bell. 


y 
t,. 
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The WITNESS: I came two thousand miles to this meeting. Gentlemen, 


if you want a meeting, all right. I did not come to sell you on this, I came 


to give you the facts. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I do not think those remarks 
are called for. The House of Commons is meeting and we are patriotic 
Canadians too. 4 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are in the Committee’s hands. 
If you wish to adjourn for say an hour until orders of the day are over, we 
will resume at 12 o’clock. 


Agreed. 
Recess. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the committee will come to order we will proceed. 

In the hour which has just elapsed I considered it might be advisable 
to hear the rest of Mr. Lawson’s statement now, then Mr. Zeckendorf’s 
statement. Then we would have the statement of Mr. Smith, Mr. Lawson 
and Mr. Zeckendorf on record and it would give us a fairly complete picture. 
There may be questions which you would like to ask. I do not wish to push 
the committee around at all, but it might facilitate the procedure of the 
committee if we carried on in this way. 

Mr. MacnaucHTon: Is Mr. Carswell in Ottawa? His name has been 
mentioned, and also Mr. Norman who succeeded Mr. Lawson. It might be 

interesting to get all the facts and to hear their views. 

Mr. SmirH (Calgary South): Mr. Lawson stated he preferred not to 
show us the letters or statements to which he referred, or the correspondence 
with the government which we assume to mean the former prime minister. 
Should we not have Mr. St. Laurent here as well or have a look at the letters? 

The CHAIRMAN: It can be arranged. 

Mr. Macnaucuton: Then, in that case, we might as well bring the whole 
cabinet. 

Mr. Smita (Calgary South): ‘These are important letters and were 
apparently written before the commitments were made by the former govern- 
ment, and I think we should substantiate that. 


Mr. Carvin: My understanding is that Mr. Lawson was ready to show 


the letters to one or two of the members of the committee. 

The CHaIirMAN: I want to say this to the committee. I think when Mr. 
Smith gave his statement as each reference was made to a letter or a document 
we tried to provide that that letter or document would be read into the record. I 
think that is fair.. Consequently I would rather think that we would expect 
the same of any other statements that are made to this committee. 

The WITNESS: I started out by saying I wish to congratulate some of the 
members of the committee for the knowledge which they already have of the 
project. However, there are a few points which I wish to make clear. 


The sponsors were 26 Canadians and 2 citizens of the United States. One © 


of the citizens of the United States has a house in Toronto and has extensive 
Canadian interests. The other is a former Canadian who has acquired large 
interests in the United States and is now looking for investments in Canada. 
Some members of this committee seem to have the idea that this is a money 
making proposal. That is the last idea which any of the sponsors ever had. 
There was no question of profiting by it; they all wanted to do something for 


the good of Canada. Most of them hoped, and expected, a return only of the | 


capital with a possible small interest return under the bank rate. 


Some reference in this committee has been made to it as being a capital : 


investment. I talked to each one of the sponsors individually in a personal way 


t 
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and some of them may have turned it over to their companies; I do not know. 


_I do know many of them considered it a personal matter and it was solely 
for the benefit of Canada. One of the sponsors approached me saying he was 
_ anxious to join with us in something that would be for the good of all Canada 


a If the government persists in not coo 
as well as the letter of intent it will 
patriotic offers or efforts. 


perating and rescinds the agreement 
certainly tend to discourage further 
Someone has stated that the government has no 
_ legal liability but with all business negotiations which I have had during my 

lifetime, a moral obligation in business has been considered a definite responsi- 
_ bility and equally as binding as any legal liability. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. I take it that you admit this letter of intent has no legal obligation 
- on the government?—A. I understand you cannot sue the government. 

-  Q. Aside from that, you are speaking of it now as a moral obligation and 
_ not as a legal obligation?—A. Absolutely. 

; Q. So there is no legal obligation? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: That is not so. 


a _ By Mr. Walker: 

j Q. What other reference is there to the government insisting on rescinding? 
_ —A. These letters of good will. 

Q. These is nothing outstanding. You spoke of rescinding agreements 
and the letter of intent.—A. The letter of intent cancelling the letters of 
: agreement. 

Q. There are no letters of agreement?—A. I said I had some correspon- 
dence here. : 

ie Q. You must produce it. It is a very serious allegation to make—A. I 
would like very much, if you would select two or three of your number here, 
_ to go over the files I have and the letters with them. 

a Q. It is most important that you should not make any misstatement. There 
are no agreements rescinded by the government.: All you have to work on is 
4 what you call a moral letter of intent. 


be By Mr. Cannon: ; 
ce Q. Is it not a fact that this letter of intent which appeared in Hansard at 
page 367 is an offer made by the government to the Secretary of State for 
_ External Affairs, a definite offer with all the necessary conditions in it including 
{ area, place and time, and that that offer might have been accepted and it 
might with that acceptance have been a legal obligation of the government.— 
A. Iconsidered it so. During the war years there were many letters of intent. 
I know of people who purchased securities in the uranium mines, both bonds 
‘and stocks, on letters of intent only. The bond houses finance these uranium 
mines in Canada on letters of intent. i 

y Q. That letter of intent might have been accepted by a note at any time 
and it would have become binding on the government and on the persons 


‘ -concerned?—A. I certainly considered it so. 


Mr. WaLKER: I assume my friend is not a lawyer. 


: By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): BAe 
_- Q. I think it is very important to know the status of these letters which 
_ have been referred to. If the Prime Minister wrote to Mr. Lawson in ah : 
- Lawson’s capacity as Consul General then these documents are privileged a 

_ Mr. Lawson should not quote from them, but if these letters were written to 
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Mr. Lawson as a private individual then these documents are not privileged.— 

A. Different people who came to New York would sometimes come to my 

apartment and we would speak about Canada House. As you know, the press 

from coast to coast took up this proposal. People coming to New York would 

speak to me about it. I would read two or three sentences from these letters 

to them. 7 

Mr. KucHEREPA: At page 5228 of Hansard for 1954 the Prime Minister said: 

I could not give any undertaking or any commitment whatsoever 

and that I would not put it before my colleagues to make any commit- 

ment even as to what space they would take; that the promotors would 

have to take the risk of having desirable space and then offering it 

when it was available, and that if it was desirable and was competitive 

with respect to rent I felt that the government at that time, whoever 
might be in office, would be glad to consider entering into leases. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: That was in 1954. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: It is a statement by the former Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons. We hear today that there have been certain agreements. 
I would like to see those agreements. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. Mr. Lawson agrees there have been no agreements that have been 
rescinded. All he relies on is a letter of intent and a moral obligation.—A. 
That letter of intent did not come until after these twenty- raebe people put up 
$100,000 apiece. 

Q. The original plan was that you were going to fara over the building 
to the government and you changed that by selling a half interest to American 
financiers. 

Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: That is your statement. 

Mr. WALKER: It is a fact. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lawson is going to proceed with his statement. 

The Witness: If this letter of intent is cancelled in my opinion it will be 
a permanent blot on the integrity of Canada. I have been in various parts of 
the United States during the past few weeks and have been made aware of 
a sense of chagrin, disappointment and mystification on the part of Americans 
at high level at this turn of events. There appears to be in evidence a general * 
feeling that perhaps this present indicated policy of our government is indica- — 
tive of a weakening in the mutual feeling of unity and cooperation. 


As a matter of fact the implications involved, I am sorry to say, are not © 
lost on some of our enemies abroad. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Why did the Canadian Club, as early as March, 1955, withdraw from — 
any participation in this plan when they were so energetically in favour of it 
at the beginning?—-A. because of change of presidents. There were four or \ 
five different presidents of the Canadian Club in three or four years. The 
president who was there when I proposed it was most enthusiastic. The next \ 
one was enthusiastic, but he became ill, went to hospital and died. 


4 

By Mr. Walker: } 

Q. Is it not true that this was a noble dream but it did not work out? The’ 
C.P.R. dropped out.—A. They were never in. 

Q. They refused to come in?—A. That is right. 

Q. The Canadian National Railways would not come in?—A. That is right. 


Q. The T.C.A. refused to go ahead?—-A. Not unless the government came 
in. T.C.A. would come in if the government would. ; 
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T.C.A. did not go in and they told you they would not?—A. Yes. 
The Aluminum Company of Canada would not come in?—A. No... 
You hoped they would?—A. Yes. 

And the International Nickel Company?—A. That is right. 

. And the travel bureau could not come in because it is situated in the 
heart of the travel centre of America, which is Rockefeller Centre. You would 
not expect them to move to where you were?—A. In order to have a place where 
millions of people pass by during the year rather than where they are now on 
Fifty-Third Street, yes, I would ‘certainly think so. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Who is making this statement? Is it the witness? 


©OOOO 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. Now, Mr. Lawson, since the letter of intent which was last fall you 
have changed the whole complexion of this enterprise by failing to get these 
Canadian businesses to go in there in the first place. That is correct, is it not? 
You only have four at the present time—four large ones? 

Mr. MacnaucutTon: I object. These are not questions. Why do you not 
ask questions, instead of making speeches? 


By Mr. Walker: 

Q. These are questions. I ask you; is that right?—-A. The Ontario govern- 
ment are very anxious to come in and have committed themselves, whether 
the federal government come in or not. 

Q. Is that correct? I suggest to you that there is no committal at all. 
You have nothing from the Ontario government, and you know that.—A. I 
had a conversation with the Premier the night before last. 

Q. Do you call that a committal?—A. I do, definitely. 

Q. A pleasant conversation, at tea, no doubt, but certainly you have nothing 
in writing from the government; you are relying on a conversation.—A. On Mr. 
Frost’s conversation who stated that they had committed themselves and will 


- go in; and he said I was quite free to tell the people in Ottawa that. 


=: 


‘ 


un 
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Q. That he would go in?—A. Yes. That happened Wednesday night. 

Q. But you have no agreement, and no letter of intent?—-A. No. 

Q. Nothing. Just a statement that you say you have from the Premier?— ~ 
A. Isent a wire to Mr. O’Connor, the clerk, suggesting that he ask Mr. Carswell, 
the manager, who is familiar with all the details, and has been right through; 
also Mr. Harry Norman who was my successor in New York. I left New York 
very suddenly. Mr. Norman came in after and he followed up and I know 
he was very enthusiastic about Canada House. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Do you think they can throw any light on the subject?—A. I think they 


‘can give a lot of details under questioning. I left New York in a hurry and 


I was out of circulation for many months during the year and lost some of the 


contacts. This man followed through and I want you to have all the changes. 


2 


mf 
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I only just received notice of this meeting when if was at my house in Florida. 
I did not have my files and I tried to note certain things from memory. — 

Q. I would move that both Mr. Carswell and Mr. Norman be ee to 
appear before the committee with all the correspondence and detailed informa- 


tion to which you refer. 


Mr. MacnaucHrTon: I second that. 

The CHaIRMAN: It has been regularly moved and seconded that Mr. 
‘Carswell and Mr. Norman be summoned before this committee. 
--Mr. Creston: And to bring with them all necessary documents, and so on. 
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The Witness: Mr. Norman followed right through after I left New York. 
Mr. WALKER: Then, Mr, Lawson— 

The CHAIRMAN: There is a motion before the committee. 

Mr. COLDWELL: Did I understand they had been ‘‘invited” or “summoned’’? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I do not know whether we have the right to summon them. 
They are Americans. 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: Speaking to the motion, I suggest the motion passed at the 
last committee meeting would cover this point entirely. ' 


Mr. MacnauGHTON: Let the names be added to it. 

The CHarrmawn: Is it agreeable that the names be added to the resolution? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: That will be agreeable. 

Mr. COLDWELL: The former resolution was that we summon Mr. Lawson. 
The CHAIRMAN: No, invite. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. In the former resolution we summoned Mr. Zeckendorf and Mr. Lawson — 

and any other persons who might be of interest to the committee.—A. In the 

committee the question was asked: is any person going to lose money on the 

project if the government do not move into Canada House? My reply is that 

the 28 sponsors knowing they had the blessing of Ottawa, knew of the 
correspondence and the letter of intent when they agreed to their loan. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. Is this the same correspondence?—A. Some of the extracts from the 
correspondence. If we are going to talk about getting $6 million from an 
insurance company over there you want to give them as much information 
as you can. The bank had all the information and also were shown the 
letter of intent. Also, just a year ago, when I arranged for the additional 
$750,000 and Webb and Knapp entered the picture with a like amount they also 
were made acquainted with this letter of intent. Whether any person will 
lose money depends on whether the government in going to persist in cancelling 
the letter of intent. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q@. Why did the Canadian sponsors of this project dispose of their interests 
in the equity in the building to an American firm?—A. We had a hole in 
the ground with the foundation in, and the mortgages that we expected to get 
for the $6,750,000 was not forthcoming. It was coming to the extent of $6 
million with an additional $750,000. At such time as the building was approxi- 
mately 90 per cent rented we had to get $1,500,000 immediately. Some of us 
put up $750,000. Webb and Knapp entered the picture with a like amount 
and they were made acquainted with this letter of intent. When Rockefeller 
Centre was built it was a risky business. They lost millions of dollars for two 
or three years until they got their building up. If we were facing a situation 
like that we wanted to know we had someone back of us who would see us 
through. 

@. That was the reason for a large part?—-A. Yes, and Webb and Knapp, 
as I said, never told me of the price. Mr. Zeckendorf is here and he will know, 
however. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. Did the government know when they gave you a letter of intent that 
you were turning over 50 per cent of the equity to American interests?—A. 
Just a minute. About a month after I talked with the then Prime Minister— 
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ag explained the situation to him, and he came back again at the same time and 
4 said, “We are perfectly satisfied with the sponsors as to what they think is 
a best for the completion of the building.” Our interest is our contractual right 
for space that we want now plus any additional we might want. 

de Q. Are you suggesting the Prime Minister knew when he gave you the 
ti letter of intent that you were going to turn over 50 per cent of the equity to 
_ American interests?—-A. He knew we had to turn over some. 

_ Q. To American interests?—A. Yes; I sent him a letter. 

_ Q. Have you anything in writing?—A. Yes. 

_  Q. Could we see it?—A. I will get it for you. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Can you name the 28 Canadian firms which have committed themselves? 
—A. Do you want them? 


- + Q. I would like to have them listed—A. This is not alphabetically or 
- according to provinces, but my name is on there first. 


_ Hon. Ray Lawson, Oakville Howard Webster, Montreal 

_ John David Eaton, Toronto M. J. Boylen, Toronto 

Norman D. Moffatt, Toronto E. P. Taylor, Toronto 

_ P. R. Gardiner, Toronto Jules R. Timmins, Montreal 

' F. R. Graham, Vancouver J. A. Gairdner, Toronto 

- P. A. Thomson, Montreal J. Gordon Thompson, London 
Sidney C. Oland, Halifax Richard G. Ivey, London 

-_ Walter Stewart, Montreal Eric L. Harvie, Calgary 


a J. D. Leitch, Toronto 
' His father, Gordon Leitch, was coming in. He passed away and his son took 
over. 


- Edgar G. Burton, Toronto Hon. G. P. Campbell, Q. C., Toronto 

_ Walter C. Koerner, Vancouver Thayer Lindsley, Toronto 

_ Harry W. Knight, Toronto L. R. Perini, Toronto 

_ Ewart R. Angus, Toronto 

> Sir James Dunn—since has passed away and has been replaced by David > 
4 S. Holbrook, executive vice-president, Algoma Steel Corporation Limited. 

_ B. W. Newkirk, Toronto Nathan Cummings, Chicago 


‘a 


% 
a Q. The latter is a former Canadian—A. Yes, he lives in Chicago now. 
- He has made considerable material advances in the states. He went over there 
- in 1938 and is looking for investments in Canada. Mr. Lindsley also has 
- money. 
‘a Q. All these are publicly spirited Canadian men.—A. Yes. And when 
' I talked to them I said, “This is a Canadian project which I think is for the 


: good of Canada, and I am satisfied it has the blessing of Ottawa.” 


iE. B. Kernaghan, Toronto 


eo By Mr. Macnaughton: | 
H - Q. They did not need the 4 per cent, I take it?—A. We said they would 
- get lower than bank interest. Eventually we issued junior debentures. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


ii ‘ Q. Mr. Lawson, you have heard about the defects in the property which 
were outlined by the minister this morning?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. Did you know of those constructural, or architectural defects at any 


 time?—A. When we bought this property we knew that after we went up 
26 or 27 stories we would have to purchase air rights. I do not think there 
‘were other restrictions on that property that were not on any other property 
in the area. That was an area that we considered was an excellent location 
_ for a Canada House. 


ek 
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By Mr. Walker: 

Q@. Mr. Lawson, you knew at the time, though, didn’t you, that the museum 
of modern arts could build right up against Canada House on the west side? 
—A. Up to ten stories, but we did not think that they ever thought of doing it. 

@. Exactly, but you did not have any undertaking that they would not 
build?—A. No. 

Q. And later on they told you of their intention to build?—A. That they 
might. 

Q. Exactly, that they might, and you informed the Canadian government 
of that, did you not?—-A. Yes, as soon as we knew about it, immediately. 

Q. Would that not make a material difference to have not only — just 
a minute — not only the south side but the whole of the west side blocking 
off all the consulate general offices, which were to be on the third and fourth 
floor, when one of the great advantages was that they overlooked the garden 
of the museum of modern art? Did you not think that was a material change 
when you told them that was going to be built?—A. I would not have thought 
so. 

Q. You would not have thought so. I would think that would make a 
difference of 25 per cent in the rent—A. Ina building of that kind, you know, 
there are elevators taking certain space along the wall, there are wash rooms 
and lavatories taking space. 

Q. But your plans—I do not want to be impolite, you go ahead, Mr. Lawson. 
—A. I was asked about the financing situation there, at least you asked me 
here. I said that the life insurance companies are taking a mortgage of 
$6 million at 4-3/4 per cent, but there is $2,800,000 of junior debentures which 


the sponsors have. There is over 1-1/2 million, one-half held by Webb and ~ 


Knapp and one-half held by the sponsors. 


Q. Is there any equity left in it for the original Canadian sponsors? 
—A. That depends on the project. It depends on whether the building is 
fully rented, and if the government do not go ahead, and if we decide to sell 
the building. I do not know whether this is a bad time to sell a building or not. 

Q. Whatever equity there is the Canadian sponsors still have 50 per cent? 
—A. Exactly. 

@. And the American sponsors have the other 50 per cent?—A. As it 
stands now, exactly. P 

Q. As it stands now. Just one further question. When you came forward 
with your plans, they showed windows all the way up the west side, didn’t 
they, so far as our office is concerned?—A. I do not think I ever saw 
those plans. : 


Q. Let me tell you as a fact, it does—A. I see. 


Q. Then we were informed of this further change on,.June 13 by letter 
from you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would block out your idea and all our ideas of having good 
consulate general offices on the third and fourth floors with a view of the 
garden, and all that that means. You do not think that is important?—A. No. 
As you know, in New York, as you go up the rent increases. The rents are 
higher on upper floors than on lower floors. 

I did not have any negotiations, but Carswell, the rental agent, offered 
to give the government space higher up at practically the same rate as they 
would pay below. 


Q. Did you also know that we could get our present space at Rockefeller 


Centre for $115,000, and renting from you would cost $156,000 a year for 20 
year plus $200,000 to put in partitions? There is quite a difference, is there 
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not?—A. Well, just a minute now. I do not think it was $200,000 for the 
_ .partitions. I understood the partitions were going to cost $70,000, subject to 
_ the negotiations with the Department of Public Works. 
-Q. Your original estimate was $100,000 and then you went up from $150,000 
» to $200,000?—A. That would be a result of your Department of Public Works, I 
‘ presume. 

3 Q. In Rockefeller Centre we only pay $115,000 a year for all the facilities 
right at the centre. In going over to where you are— 
Gy Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps this witness should 
- move up to the head table. 


i 


By Mr. Walker: 
ie Q. —we pay $156,000 plus $200,000 for alterations. Do you not think that 
_ that is a consideration which should be taken into account?—A. I think every- 
_ thing should be taken into consideration. While Mr. Carswell, the manager of 
this whole project, is not here, he had selected and approved— 

; Q. With all these changes from the original letter of intent that you 
received, do you blame the government for saying that they could not go 
ahead with this? 
Mr. MacnaucHton: The story is not over yet. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Let us have the answer. 

The WITNESS: We have letters to the effect that there are lots of firms who 
- would like to locate in that area, but still the building was let to the government. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. All except that wall on the west side— 

Mr. Stick: Let him answer. 

The WITNESS: Do you know that the Department of Northern Affairs and 
National Resources spends up to $2 million a year in advertising for tourists 
to come to Canada? Do you know that on fifth avenue millions of people pass 
there, millions of people pass where the tourist bureau is expected to be? Is 

that worth any more? If the Department of Northern Affairs and National 
Resources only spent 10 per cent of their appropriations for space on the 
ground floor of this Fifth avenue building they would be getting it cheap. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. What is the location of the tourist bureau at the present time?—A. 


Around 53rd street, on a side street. 
\ Q. It is 49th street, is it not?—A. 49th street, yes. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
a Q. Does the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources con- 
template going into this building?—-A. Yes, they did agree to go in. 
a Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I assume we will have people from the 
tourist bureau to give an opinion as to this matter? 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 
Q. I wonder if the witness could tell us what the usable amount of square 
footage on the ground floor is?—A. I really have not got that detail. I think 
“probably Mr. Zeckendorf has that information. : ree 
- Q. I have a reason for asking that and it is simply this; I would imagine 
that these companies, who want space in the building, naturally would like 
to be on the ground floor. The tourist bureau will want some 11,400 square 
eet, which would take up I imagine, the largest part of the space on the 
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ground floor. There would not be room for many other companies to pursue 
their business in this area, from the point of view of selling their wares?—A. 
Of course, this area is marvellous, and we have turned down people who wanted 
space on the ground floor. That is the place, in my opinion, that our tourist 
bureau should be. I do not suppose there is any point in the world that more ~ 
people pass by during any week than that point. If we want advertising space, 

I think this is ideal. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that the former head of the travel bureau 
was very enthusiastic about this location?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. If the government of Canada has been offered this space at a cost of 
$150,000, why could not the owners of the building rent this space to somebody 
else at this price?—-A. I do not know whether they could or not. Mr. Zecken- — 
- dorf would know more about it than I do. I have not been in New York for ~ 
three years, 

Q. If it was worth that much to the Canadian government would it not be 
worth that much to a private interest?—-A. I have no information on that point. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Would the name of Canada House, which has Been more or less perma- 3 
nently attached to that building, affect the last question?—A. I did not get ; 
that, excuse me. ‘ 

Q. The name, Canada House?—A. Yes. { 

Q. Is more or less attached to that building?—-A. Correct. 

@. Would that not affect the enthusiasm of Canadians?—A. I do not — 
think so. I have to plead ignorance because I have not been in New York during 
the last couple of years. My successor Mr. Norman would know, and Mr. © 
Zeckendorf would know. Carswell would know also, he is down there all the 
time. I would like to plead ignorance in that respect. They are the persons 
who could answer this. 7 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. There are quite a few questions to ask yet.—A. May I suggest, there- © 
fore, that you ask Mr. Zeckendorf. He is the man who managed all this. . 


By Mr. Fairfield: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Lawson could tell me whether there is a much larger © 
concentration of tourist bureaus in the Rockefeller Centre than there is at 
Fifth avenue on 54th street?—A. I would think they are scattered all over 
_ New York. They are all above 42nd street. Some are around 42nd and Madison, ~ 
and 42nd and Fifth avenue. There are some around the Rockefeller Centre. 
That is one of the objections, I understand. You do not want us to take another P 
tourist bureau into this building. That is one thing that came out, was it not, 
Mr. Chairman? 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Surely the point is that the tourist bureau now is on a side street, off 
49th street, and is not in Rockefeller Centre? It is not inside the centre of 
the building. . 

Mr. LENNARD: It is on 49th street. 
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By Mr. Macnaughton: 


9 -@. It is on 49th street. You just have a little alcove on 49th street, and 
are not in the Rockefeller Centre ‘proper? 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


tl Q. I would suggest we continue this.—A. There is not very much more, 
B gentlemen. I do not want to tire you with it. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. I will not interrupt you until you are finished.—A. The minister men- 
tioned this morning certain things in his statement of which I made little 
- memorandums. I think that his opinion, from my understanding, differs 
somewhat from mine. It was originally contemplated among the sponsors to 
give the equity to the government, or to offer the equity to the government 
at such time as the senior obligations were retired. Mr. St. Laurent had, 
according to my documents, agreed to enter into the project for space and 
the following words were used: “government contractual rights for space and 
_ additional space as required”’. 
| Q@. This was a letter again?—A. A letter. Government contractual rights 
for space and additional space as required. Mr. St. Laurent did discuss it with 
at least two of his colleagues, to my knowledge. 
I contend the letter of intent obligated the government just as much as 
- any agreement. Large companies having connection with Canada are taking 
‘4 space. Also the Ontario government are committed for space. 
. ua Mr. WALKER: That is not so. 


The WITNESS: I beg your pardon? 


By Mr. Walker: 
Q. You had a conversation with Premier Frost. The Ontario government 
has not committed itself?—-A. Would you like to get a wire from Mr. Frost? 
Q. Yes, I would.—A. We can get that without any trouble, I think. 


+ 


_ By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. Would that be available today?—-A. I think I can get it today if I call 
Mr. Frost. He would send a wire. 
i, Q. Would you do that?—A. Yes, sir. 
e Mr. HENDERSON: Surely Mr. Walker does not doubt Mr. Frost’s undertaking? 
i The Witness: When I finish here I will go out and phone Mr. Frost. 
| Mr. WALKER: I do not doubt anyone but a pleasant conversation between 
- an affable Prime Minister and a more than affable former lieutenant governor 
4 does not constitute an agreement by the government of Ontario. 

The Witness: Regarding government paying for partitions, this was settled 
by negotiations. 

The space in this prestige building is on Fifth avenue in an entirely new 
air conditioned building with new elevators and a new heating system, whereas 
at the present time they are in a building 27 years old. y 
i The government can have more space as they need it, on giving us fair 
_ notice of their requirement. 

I conceived the idea of this building and with the exception of a few 
months, I have been available to discuss the details with the department. If 
this project goes further with leases, or with negotiations, I would appreciate 
he ate ie they would communicate with me. The location, space and type of 
_ building were left entirely to the judgment of the sponsors. 

I think, gentlemen, I have gone over this completely. 
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Mr. SmrtH (Calgary' South): Mr. Chairman, we have had references to 
letters for the fifth time, concerning contractual rights between Mr. Lawson 
and the former Prime Minister. It does.seem to me that this is a fairly 
important document. I do think that the committee should have it filed. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: The letter of intent is also a very important document. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I agree, but so is this important. It is con- 
siderably more binding than the letter of intent. 

Mr. MacnaucutTon: Is it? What does “authorized by the government of 
Canada” mean? I would like to ask a few questions if I could. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. Could you tell us if Canada, for example, rejected the thing in toto. 
To: your knowledge, are there any other firms, concerns, persons, or indi- 
viduals interested in it?—-A. I was approached through one of our sponsors, a 
finance company in New York, if it would be available, and under what terms. 
An industrial company in New York had made inquiries, and a foreign govern- 
ment had made enquiries. 

Q. Inquiries about what? To purchase the building?—A. To purchase the 
building, to take it over, and to take over the obligations. I do not mind 


saying in addition that if we would accept the bonds of that government in ~ 


payment; I do not know any more about it. 

Q. Is it possible to give us the name of that government?—A. I do not 
know it. It came through one of our renting agents. | 

Q. To your knowledge, what Canadian firms have given letters of intent? 
—A. First of all, there was the “Anderson” company, and there was the Abitibi 
Paper Company who asked about obtaining a definite lease. I do not know 
of any others. a 

Q. I am told that Consolidated Mining and Smelting did?—A. Just a 
minute. They have taken away another letter from me. I had a letter from 
someone in Montreal dated December 31. It went to my home in Oakville and 
was then forwarded to Toronto. He considered leasing space in Canada House 
and was quite disturbed about it. Also there were some other Canadian 
companies who were considering taking space. This was a letter I had in 
my file. , 
Q. You mean it was a question of good faith with Canadian companies? 
—A. They wanted to know about the situation of the Canadian government so 
I said they had better wait until after the 17th because I was COmGie up to 
Ottawa to see. 

By Mr. Walker: 

Q. Until they signed a lease, you would not consider that as binding? 

—A. Oh no, but after a letter of commitment or a letter of intent I would. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. Would you be good enough to give us a breakdown of the financial 
set-up as between the sponsors and your co-partners? What is the invest- 
ment?—A, We have a $6 million mortgage arranged if they accept, as a 
stand-by guarantee. 


Q. Who with?—A. Prudential Life, at 4% per cent. The sponsors have © 
$2,800,000 of which there are junior debentures at 4 per cent, but the interest — 


will not start to be paid until the building is in there, A few of the sponsors © 


and Mr. Zeckendorf’s company put up $750,000 each just a year ago. 
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By Mr. Walker: 
Q. As a result of that it will be impossible to turn the equity over to 


_ Canada?—A. No, no, no. You should listen to Mr. Zeckendorf. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. What about this question of equity?—A. It is 50. per cent. We have a 
50 per cent equity as sponsors. The government never agreed to accept this 
equity. They said it was for the government of the day to decide, if at that 
time the sponsors agreed to offer it to them. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. As a free gift?—A. Definitely. 
Q. Are you suggesting that the American interests now will concur in 


_ your opinion?—-A. No. Mr. Zeckendorf made a statement to me—or his son 


made a statement to me in Montreal last year—that if the Canadian sponsors 
or any people in Canada wished to bring them out of their obligation, they 
would be very glad if they got their costs out of it. 
@. You mean if they got out what they had paid into it?—A. Oh yes. 
@. You mean they would have to be bought out?—A. Oh yes. 


- By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. So it is possible that when the costs have been written off the sponsors 


~ will get control of the full equity and then be in a position to present Canada 


ye 
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House?—-A. I would be ready to give mine. 


By Mr. Walker: 
Q. Would the American sponsors also do it?—A. I think so. 
Mr. ZECKENDORF: I do not believe that Mr. Lawson is in a position to 
‘answer that question. May I do so? 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Yes. 


Mr. ZECKENDORF: The answer is two-fold. As we have stated—and that 
statement stands—we will sell our interest for what it costs us. Secondly, 


“we stand ready to follow the lead of the original Canadian sponsors and to 


turn our equity over to Canada on the precise terms that were originally 
set by the original sponsors. 

Mr. WALKER: Do you consider your statement here as binding just as if 
you had written a legal document to that effect? 

Mr. ZECKENDORF: I never make a statement which is not binding. 

Mr. WALKER: Really! 

Mr. MacnNAuGHTON: Your statement is a statement of intent. 

Mr. WALKER: It is a statement of intent, is it? 

Mr, KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Is this a statement of intent or 
a legal document? 

Mr. ZECKENDORF: It is an offer. 

Mr. WALKER: You say it is an offer. It is open for acceptance until when? 

Mr. ZEcCKENDORF: At the pleasure of Canada. 

Mr. MacnauGcHutTon: Are there any more questions? 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. May I ask Mr. Lawson if he sent out a prospectus and a letter— 


_ perhaps not under his signature—endeavouring to induce a number of other 


Canadian companies to come into Canada House? If so, does he have a 
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copy of that letter, or would it not be under his signature?—A. I never sent 


out a letter of that kind. The majority of the people interested were those 
coming through New York and they would come in and talk about it. Many 
volunteered to come in. I never appealed to any person or any company. 

Q@. Do you know if a letter was sent out by any other promoter with a 
prospectus?—A. I do not like that word ‘‘promoter’”. 

Q. It is still a good honourable word.—A. This is a question of good will. 
I want to repeat before the close of the committee that there was never any 
possibility of any sponsor making any money out of this. If they get their 
money plus 3 or 4 per cent by way of interest, it would be all right. I still 
think so. 

Q. Perhaps they would take it without any interest and be glad to. As 
far as you know, no letter was sent to any company in Canada with a 
prospectus and a covering letter?—-A. No. 


By Mr. McCleave: 
Q. What rate of interest would the junior debentures carry? Would they 
be interest free?—-A. No, four per cent. 
Q. Did you not state that there was no way by which the sponsors could 
profit?—A. Yes. Do not consider four per cent, what that in itself means. 
But go ahead and ask them. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. What is the bank rate on a loan? Is it four per cent or seven per 
cent? 


By Mr. McCleave: 
Q@. At what time did the others put up their $100,000 each?—A. I put 
up mine as the first one. I said that I would not accept any money from any 


of them until I put it up first. Many wanted to put in the cheques im- — 


mediately. This was in 1955 and previous to our purchasing the property. I 
think one of them came in January 1956, and the other two previous to that. 


Q. At that time did you have any commitments from the Canadian — 


government at all that they would use this biulding?—A. In my letters—not 


the letter of intent—but in letters, definitely. I read some extracts from them | 


this morning. I would like to have a chance to go over them and I will refer 
back to them. 


By Mr. Walker: 
Q. Would it be possible for you to produce the agreement between you 
and the Zeckendorf firm having to do with the condition that they put up 
their $750,000?—A. It would be in my file in Toronto. 


E 
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Q. You would not mind making it available to the committee?—-A. Not g 
a bit. I was under the weather at the time, and it was Mr. Tory, my lawyer — 


in Toronto who. looked after the matter for me and the interests of the 
sponsors on that deal. There was one item that I do not know if you noted. 


There was a letter from Ottawa saying that they would be very happy if I 
took the initiative in setting up a committee and if the members of that — 
committee and others who were interested in my going ahead with the © 
project of a Canada House in New York to provide a place for government ~ 
offices, and also if additional space might be made available as the Canadian © 
government might require; and there is another item analy, where it referred — 


to contractual rights. 


f 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
—Q. We are going to table this letter concerning the contractual agree- 
ment between the former Prime Minister and Mr. Lawson. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would expect that would be done. 


Pa By Mr. Walker: 
_ Q. Has any change been made in Mr. St. Laurent’s attitude over those 
years from the time when he made a statement in the House of Commons in 
1954 which was read by the Minister of External Affairs this morning, and 
the letter of December 14, 1954 where he said that the government might 
_ rent premises?—-A. I do not know. He said he would ask for contractual 
_ rights to do anything that we wanted. 


Q. You will produce that correspondence?—A. Yes, but I do not want to 
put it out because it is personal. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Mr. Lawson, in the earlier part of your statement you said something 
about receiving an option to buy that valuable piece of property.—A. That is 
correct. 

a Q. And you only had an option for a few days.—A. That is correct. 

Q. Did you say that it was after consultation with Ottawa that you decided 
to purchase?—-A. I referred it to Ottawa, and I think the Minister of External 
Affairs at that time made a statement to the effect: how in the world did you 
ever get as good a property as that? ; 


Q. And then you decided to buy it?—-A. I wired a lot of the sponsors and I 
_ got acceptance from over 50 per cent of them. 


| By Mr. Kucherepa: 

B.. Q. The sponsors put up their $100,000 each you say earlier in 1955. That 
is your recollection.—A. Yes, one of them was in 1954 but most of them in 1955. 
oe Q. This was after your correspondence from Mr. St. Laurent in which he 
said, “that we might” and those were the strongest words he used.—A. Yes. 

Q. And yet you say that when the sponsors put up $100,000 each, you said, 
and I am quoting the remark I took down “knowing they had the blessing of 
 Ottawa.”’—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you reconcile the Prime Minister at that time and his letter to 
_ you of December 14, 1954 and the subscription of this $2,800,000. How can you 
say “knowing they had the blessing of Ottawa”, at that time in 1955? 

- Mr. Macnaucuron: Gentlemen, just a minute now. The answer is on page 
y 367 of External Affairs committee report, a letter of intent, “authorized by the 
ia government of Canada to inform Canada House, New York,” etc. 

Mr. WaLKErR: That was a year after the money was raised. 
- - Mr. Macnaucuton: On October 19, 1956—it is a letter of intent. 
‘ } Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I suggest the witness reply. 


i By Mr. Kucherepa: ; 
Q. How could they use the phrase “knowing they had the blessing of 
 Ottawa”?—A. Well, if a letter came from the Prime Minister to you saying, ay 
would be very happy if you took the initiative of setting up a committee” and 
had members of that committee and others who might be interested, would you 
m not go ahead with the project of a Canada House in New York? 
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By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. What date is that, sir?—-A. That was a long time before that. That was 
the first letter I had. 

Q. We have the words “We might be interested as much as one can”, dated 
December 14, 1954. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Zeckendorf has asked, and I think in fairness we should 
give some consideration to his wishes. He was under the impression that he 
would be through this morning and he has his private plane here. He has 
commitments in New York this afternoon and would like to make a statement. 
Possibly we could have his statement now. 

Agreed. 

Mr. MAcNAuGHTON: Will Mr. Lawson be here this afternoon? 

Mr. Lawson: I wili stay as long as I am wanted. 


Mr. William Zeckendorf, President, Webb & Knapp Incorporated, New York, and 
Webb and Knapp (Canada) Limited, called: : 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Zeckendorf has a prepared statement and he will dis- 
tribute it now to save time. If you will start now, Mr. Zeckendorf. 4 
Mr. ZECKENDORF: First of all, I wish to express my gratitude to you gentle- 
men for giving me the privilege of talking here today, and to do so to suit my a 
convenience as you have just done, is particularly appreciated. 
“Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: « 

My name is William Zeckendorf. I am president of Webb & Knapp, Inc. _ 
and Webb & Knapp (Canada) Limited. These companies are respectively United ; 
States and Canadian real estate development organizations. 

I have been invited to appear before your distinguished Committee and to 
set forth the association between Webb & Knapp, Inc. and Canada House in ~ 
New York. I believe a brief chronological account of Webb & Knapp’s partici- 
pation in Canada House will best serve your purpose in ascertaining all the 
important facts concerning this project. 

I first heard about the conception for centralizing certain activities of the 
Canadian government and prominent Canadian corporations in one major build- 
ing when the Hon. Ray Lawson, at that time Consul General for Canada in New 
York, visited my office in the Spring of 1955. Mr. Lawson was seeking advice 
concerning the real estate aspects of the project, and I was delighted to counsel 
him to the best of my ability. I was happy, in fact, that an opportunity had 
arisen whereby Webb & Knapp might be of some service to Canadians as repre- 
sented by their Consul General and by a prominent group of 25 gentlemen from 
all parts of Canada who were sponsoring the idea. I was also pleased that the 
project was to be carried forward at the private capital level and later made — 
available at no cost to the people of Canada. I might point out that this was q 
our first real contact with Canada since we had not yet considered participating — 
in a Canadian real estate company. : 4 

The conception for a Canada House, as I understood it, was, of course, 
predicated from the beginning on the government’s taking space in the building 
since without government participation the idea would have been meaningless. — 
Moreover, the presence of the government of Canada was the chief reason for _ 
Canadian organizations in New York wishing to come together under one roof. — 

Webb & Knapp aided in furthering Canada House by the following means: __ 

Site selection. 
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Arranging the purchase of the property at the southwest corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Fifty-Fourth Street (Contract signed April 13, 1955. Closing 
May 5, 1955). 

Managing the property at the request of Canada House from May 5, 1955, 
until date of termination, J anuary 15, 1956. 

This meant that we administered the buildings with interest on the site, 
collected the rents and did the necessary supervising. 

For managing the property, billing tenants and collecting rents, Webb 
& Knapp received a total of $3,664.98, which did not cover out-of-pocket 
expenses. Webb & Knapp, I might add, gladly donated its services on all other 
phases of the work, and I would like to emphasize that we were happy to do so. 

In September, 1956, I was approached on behalf of the sponsoring group. 
and asked to participate as a principal in the project inasmuch as the original 
group was encountering difficulties in the financing and construction of the 
property. The reasons for these difficulties were chiefly two: increased costs 
and a severe tightening of the money market. 


Webb & Knapp initiated not less than five separate negotiations in an 
attempt to get local real estate investors to participate in the project for 
investment or speculative purposes. Having failed in these efforts, Webb 
'& Knapp consented to take on a 50% interest in Canada House and agreed 
to lend the joint venture sufficient additional funds to insure completion 
of the building. 

f I want to say parenthetically here gentlemen that all the money that 
Webb and Knapp is putting in is junior and subordinate to the original invest- 
ment by the Canadian group. It is not pari passu, it is subordinate. The 
first claim—am I not correct in that, Mr. Lawson—if I am not correct, that 
is my intention and purpose and the theoretical equity that has been referred 
to here is such an amount of money as might represent equity after all this 
indebtedness would at first have been discharged. 


By Mr. McCleave: 
Q. Was it secured by mortgage, Mr. Zeckendorf?—A. I do not think so. 
I think it is on open account. I do not believe it is. 


The WITNESS: In the meantime in a letter dated October 19, 1956, to Mr. 
_ J. B. Carswell, General Manager of Canada House, Mr. Jules Leger, Under 
_ Secretary of State for External Affairs, had written as follows: 

- I hereby give you notice that I have been authorized by the govern- 

 * ment of Canada to inform Canada House (New York) Limited of the 

: government of Canada’s intention to lease two floors in Canada House 
for office purposes at a rental of $120,000. par annum and a ground 
floor area of approximately 1000 square feet fronting Fifth Avenue 
for the Canadian Travel Bureau and an additional storage space of 
approximately 500 square feet at a rental of $36,000, per annum, the 
lease to be for a period of twenty years. 

Following receipt of this letter until the second week of April, appa 
rental agents of Canada House carried on negotiations with the Cana me 
, government travel bureau and the Department of Public Works over - 
details of their leases which were already in draft form. Every ee oO 
_ these departments was granted by the second week of April, 1957. aoe 
that date the rental agent attempted without success to obtain execution o 
the leases as changed to conform with the government’s request. 

e In a letter to Mr. Carswell dated November 8, 1957, Mr. Leger stated the 
government of Canada had decided not to lease accommodations in Canada 


House. This letter states in part: 
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I do not think I need to read this letter as you are all familiar with it. 
I will continue with the brief. 

On December 12, 1957, the Government of Canada announced publicly 
in Ottawa that it had cancelled plans to locate certain government offices in 
Canada House. 

On December 13, 1957, Mr. Lawson, on behalf of the original sponsors, 
was kind enough to issue a statement in Canada and ‘in New York which said 
in ‘part: 

The sponsors wish to state that Webb & Knapp, Inc., the American 
company with which we are jointly associated in Canada House, was 
sought out by us first as an adviser on the location of the property and 
subsequently as a principal to aid in furthering the project. 

In all fairness to Webb & Knapp, Inc. we must state that their 
participation has been and continues to be solely on the basis of good 
will toward us and towards our Government. ' 


Mr. WALKER: Will you read the letter at the top of page 4 which you 
left out giving the government’s position. 


The WiTNEss: I thought that it had been read before. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It is understood that it is in 
the record. 


Agreed. 


The WITNEss: All right, I will read it. I thought I might be boring you. 
This decision has been taken only after very careful consideration 
and results in part from the fact that there has been an important change 
in the Canadian aspect. of the project both in regard to financing and to 
occupancy of the building. In initial discussions it had been reported to 
the Department that a substantial part of the building would be occupied 
by Canadian firms or United States firms having Canadian interests. 
We are informed that this is not the case and that the building will not 
be a Canadian centre. 

Since discussions with you were begun, the Department has been 
informed that, contrary to the impression created by the brochures shown 
to us, Canada House (New York) Limited does not own air rights 
below 150 feet. Consequently, a building could be erected on the 
West side which would block out windows to the level of the tenth 
floor. This is considered to be an important factor and particularly 
so when it relates to a long-term lease. 

Now, I am glad that you suggested I read that. It brings out a point which 
I had not raised. 


By Mr. Walker: 


Q. That is the position of the government?—A. _I read from the govern- ‘ 


ment’s letter. 


_ Iam going to make a point which had not occurred to me. Gentlemen, — 
I do not know whether or not you would consider that the United States has o 
an affiliation interest in Canada but we have a forty-odd per cent interest in — 


a very important Canadian enterprise. Webb and Knapp Limited is presently 
endeavouring to develop some very interesting situations from coast to coast 
in Canada. I say to you that in a sense we might qualify as being strongly 


interested in Canada. We certainly believe we are. We have demonstrated — 


it by making a very substantial investment, at least very substantial for us. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. You have a great many shareholders?—A. A majority of the shares 


are held in Canada. None are sold south of the border except to ourselves, 


and they are a minority. 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. Would you have a list of the directors?—-A. Mr. Lawson has been one. 


7 By Mr. Walker: 
| Q. Was he one at the time you put up the $750,000?—A. No. Asa 


_ matter of fact Mr. Lawson resigned from the board because the thought he 
- might have a conflict of interest. 


I would like to carry on here. We have Mr. A. E. Grauer of British 
Columbia, Mr. Jack Jolinson of Montreal, head of the Canada Cement Company, 
_ Mr. John Udd, Mr. W. A. Arbuckle, Mr. Dent Smith, Mr. Louis Gelinas, Mr. Jean 
_ Raymond, Mr. Leslie W. Haslett, Mr. G. E. Phipps, Mr. Graham D. Mattison, 
Mr. William Zeckendorf, Jr., Mr. William Zeckendorf, Mr. Nicholas M. Salgo, 
Mr. Lazarus Phillips, Mr. Ralph Baker, Mr. Edward C. Lowe. 
: Q. The 50 per cent equity is owned by the American company?—A. I have 
made that very clear. 


Q. But when we come back to it that 50 per cent is owned by Canada 
_ House, New York?—A. That statement is correct. 


wx 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

; Q. It is that half which you have offered to contribute?—A. Yes. 

i, Q. And you have an investment of $750,000?—A. I think we subordinated 

- our investment; I cannot be certain. 

i. Webb & Knapp’s role was that of adviser and later became that 
of a principal only because we were requested to aid in the financing 
and construction of a worthwhile project that otherwise might have 

been considerably delayed. From the very beginning we have 
participated only for reasons of good will. 

in Please let me take this opportunity to reiterate that good will 

y continues to be the guiding factor in our thinking, and that we shall 

‘continue to pursue this matter in that spirit. 

: To return to the points made by Mr. Leger in his letter of November 

: 8, 1957, the first, namely that concerning the change in the Canadian aspect 

of the project in respect to financing and occupancy of the building—I 

a Tepeat that Webb & Knapp will be glad to step aside and to sell its interest 

| to the government of Canada or to Canadian citizens at cost. I might point 

out, however, that tenants in the building already include Abitibi Service, 

Ine. Rio Tinto (New York) Ltd., Southern Canada Power Col Ltd., and 

- Mannesman Tube Co. Ltd. Moreover, in my opinion there will be an increasing 

_ number of Canadian firms headquartered in the building in the years ahead 

as their present leases expire. : 

ie af would like to divert for a second and talk to the point raised earlier 
here. The question of the sound value of the space, the marketability and 

- merchantability of space in that building. I am informed that the average 

rentals made to these companies, unrelated to the government of Canada, 

; are at square foot rentals, value for value, considered above the a 

: per square foot value for value considered that is chargeable or would ie ! 

_ chargeable to the Canadian government for the space contemplated originally 

to be taken by it. In other words, answering the gentleman’s question 

earlier as to how much help was being sought from Canada and the suggestion 

"that this help was in the nature of a subsidy to provide capital, there is no 

subsidy in the rentals charged under the contemplated leases whatever. These 

are merchantable leases. The question was asked, could they be Boole? ne 
the open market at the rents prescribed. If market epnditione remain the 
same I would say that they should be rentable with reasonable ease. 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. I wonder if you could just elaborate on that? Basing your opinion 
on your very broad experience, I take it that there is not going to be any 
problem at all, and with the accommodation you have there on Fifth avenue 
you will be able to rent space regardless of what the position of the Canadian 
government is?—-A. I am going to answer that question as directly as I can. 
The fact that there is a current recession in the United States is not a secret. 

Q. There is a current recession in the United States?—A. The business 
volume is off. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Q. It is called a pause in this country.—A. I would say so. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

@. There is one there?—A. I would say we are experiencing a reces- 
sion. I do not think it is a severe one, but it is a recession. I do not want 
to make a loose statement as to whether or not the space could be rented 
immediately at these rents, but I am inclined to think that in a reasonable 
time they could be. a 

I am going to say something that will probably surprise everybody 
including Mr. Lawson. In coming here, I accepted your kind invitation, and 
I came here for the purpose of being explanatory and not to ask anyone 
to go through with anything that they do not want to go through with. We 
do not want that. We do not want anybody to go through with any deal 
regardless of whether it is binding or not. I just wanted to say that. I am 
only here because I was invited to be here, and I am speaking for the Webb ~ 
and Knapp firm. 

Mr. WALKER: So everybody is happy? 

Mr. STICK: No smart alec remarks. 

The Witness: I cannot speak for any other person, I can only eee for 
myself. I am very happy. 


By Mr. Cannon: + 

Q. You would say that the government of Canada is getting a better 
than fair deal?—-A. I honestly believe that, considering the space they are 
getting, the circumstances surrounding this venture, and the character of 
the building that has been conceived, the government of Canada is getting a 
a very sound and merchantable lease, if they take it. I would only like to a 
have the matter disposed of because we are suffering to one extent only in : 
respect of the matter of uncertainty as to whether it is Canada House or 
some other house, or some other building. We are in a position where we " 
cannot move in one direction or another. We cannot make settlements with A 
prospective tenants because at the present time we feel that we are bound P. 
to see this deal through with Canada, if Canada wants to go through with it. 

Speaking for my firm, we would release Canad, from any obligation 
of any kind. 

Mr. WALKER: That is a courteous thing. There are none. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chairman, I object at this 
point. 

Mr. CANNON: That is an opinion. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): That is a statement with which 
I disagree. 
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The WITNESS: I can modify my statement to say, if there is any. I am not 
assuming there is any, I am not taking any position on this. I want you 


gentlemen to understand that I do not take the position that Canada is bound 
to anything. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


Q. May I ask a question for the sake of clarity. What is the total 
proposed cost of the building under construction? Secondly, would you say, 
sir, that in negotiating rental arrangements with firms that are presently 
occupying-space in the building, the fact that the Canadian government might 
have taken some space in this building was a factor?—A. It must have been 
a factor to have attracted these firms. You see, all these firms I mentioned 
are Canadian firms, and they came in there because they believed they were 
going into a Canadian centre. 


I want to say to you gentlemen that we assumed our interest in the 
company subject to existing— 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Walker would like to go to 


lunch. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Zeckendorf has not completed his statement. 

The WITNEssS: We assumed our interest subject to the existing outstanding 
contracts that had been made, before we entered the picture, which included 
noncancellable manageable contracts in a firm with which we had no interest. 
We have done no negotiating except in a supervisory capacity since we have 
been involved. 


By Mr. Holowach: 
Q. Will you answer the first part of the question? What is the total 


_ proposed cost of this building?—-A. Yes, I have the figures before me. The 


4 


land cost us $2,300,000. The air rights, purchased from the St. Thomas Church, 
was $250,000. I do not think it was St. Thomas’ Church, it was the museum. 
The estimated construction cost is $6,500,000. You have carrying charges 
and expenses and other items which go into capital. This memorandum is 
dated September 17, 1956, since which time there was a rise in costs. My guess 


-- is somewhere in the vicinity of $11 million, which will see the job through. 
m That isia figure I do not want to be held to. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Mr. Chairman, I have one further question to ask Mr. Zeckendorf. 
As a well known real estate expert, would you give the committee your opinion 
in respect of the proposed location of the new Canada House as. opposed to the 
Rockefeller Centre?—-A. I feel I can speak pretty objectively about that, 
because I made my recommendation to Mr. Lawson before I had any interest 


- in it, and my views have not changed since then. I believe it is probably | 
_ the finest location of its kind in the city of New York for the purposes originally 


a 


conceived. I believe there are certain very definite advantages to Canada 
in being independent of the so-called large number of _competitive travel 
agencies that are located in Rockefeller Centre. My views are not held 
exclusively, because there are many other governments whose headquarters 
for travel bureaus are located elsewhere other than Rockefeller Centre. For 
instance, the Spanish government’s travel bureau 1s located across the street, 


--the Portugese bureau is further north, and the Venezuelian bureau is four. 


- modern art, and a fine club like th 


blocks further north. I just cannot imagine a more beautiful location from _ 


‘ : f 
a” i dvoint. It is surrounded by churches, the museum 0 
Be nd ee is on 54th street directly in front or just north 


of it; while Rockefeller Centre might be considered, it surely—it is not 
~ necessarily the only point at which travel could best be served. 
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My thinking is this: I would rather be north of Rockefeller Centre; I 
would rather be apart and alone and independent than part of a mass of 
competitive travel agencies. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. You do not consider it a better location because it is more fashionable, 
but more practical?—-A. Practical, is what I am thinking of. 


By Mr. Walker: 

Q. Why did these big Canadian companies refuse to go in there?—A. 
There could be a lot of answers. A large user of space, such as one requiring 
50,000 feet or more, will find a 12,500 foot plot with multiple story occupancy 
as efficient as a building having the same number of square feet on two floors, 
to take care of 50,000. That could be one reason. I need not list all the 
reason but I can say to you that I think probably my firm controls or operates 
more office space than any. other firm in New York. We probably have in 
office and commercial space in New York under our control upwards of 10 
million square feet. The reasons for a company selecting one building as 
against another are so numerous that I do not think you want me to lecture 
you on real estate. 

Q. Still, as far as Canadian companies are concerned, you have not got 
many Canadian tenants?—A. Such tenants we have are Canadian. 

Q. Yes, and they are very few. 


By Mr. Cardin: 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Zeckendorf could tell us whether he was aware of 
any advance plans which the museum might have had for the erection of a 
building on the corner, or whether they were just trying to establish a right 
for their construction at some indefinite time?—-A. They never gave up their 
right. Their right has existed right along. I have been told through friends that 
a building is contemplated which might go to the eighth floor level of Canada 
House. 

Q. Would the construction of such a building deteriorate from the site? 
—A. In my opinion it would make almost no difference. I heard it said here 
that there would be a diminution in value of as much as 25 per cent. I am 
going to make a categorical statement to the effect that under modern con- 
ditions of air conditioning a building, there would be almost no diminution 
of value because one or two walls were blocked out. In fact there are many 
buildings built today where the exposure is almost nil. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. In the light of the statement you make in paragraph 2, the first para- 
graph on page 2, would you tell the committee what effect there would be 
on that building if the Canadian government occupied space or if it does 
not occupy space? Would you mind reading that paragraph again?—A. Yes. 
I shall do so with pleasure. 

The conception for a Canada bina as I understood it, was, of 
course, predicated from the beginning on the government’s taking space 


in the building since without government participation the idea would 


have been meaningless. Moreover, the presence of the government of 


Canada was the chief reason for Canadian organizations in New York 


wishing to come together under one roof. 
This idea of a national identification of a building is a two-edged sword. 
There are many non-Canadian firms that might prefer not to go into Canada 


House because they would not want to lose their identity of being of a very © 
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_ small part of a single unit. I think when you do go into a national and 
_ international identity you have got to look to that- particular nationality for 
_ occupancy for the major part. Now, if for example, the government of Canada 
_ did not go ahead with this deal, we would advise our associates to discontinue 
_ the name Canada House because we would say it was a misnomer. It has 
- been rejected by the authorities administering the government of Canada and 
_it would be presumptuous in my opinion to continue that name. We would 

make it a general purpose occupancy building or turn it over to one of several 

single or large occupancy users who might like to identify it as a building of 
_ their own name for reasons of corporate identity and as Mr. Lawson did state, 
_ and I can reiterate here, that I have personal first-hand knowledge of a request 


pve 


_ by another government, emanating from the information in the newspapers, 
_who would like to be made a proposal to sell it to them for their purposes. 
I hope I will not be asked to identify that government because I do not think 

_ they would care to have it disclosed, but I can say that a very strong govern- 
- ment of importance think so well of it that they would like to have it for 

themselves if they can buy it on a fair basis. 
Q. What happens if the Canadian government does occupy space?—A. If 

_ the Canadian government occupies space, then this building will be occupied 
predominantly by Canadian firms within the reasonably near future. I would 
say that people who might have wanted to certainly would have reason for 
hesitancy now. But I have no doubt that there are sufficient Canadian firms 
located in New York or seeking location in New York who would be very 
much interested because of the identification. 

| Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): I do not think we are being fair to the 

: witness in not letting him continue with his statement. 

The WITNEss: I will continue with my statement toward the end of page 

five. 

4 Finally, as to the statement concerning an impression created by the 

i brochure, you have this pamphlet before you. Mr. Leger’s concern on this 
- point is understandable, but I believe this matter to be more academic than 
real. ie 

is -The building is located on a corner bounded by a street, an avenue, 

a church, and a museum. It is rare to find such an ideal setting and even more 

~ unusual to have three of four sides permanently clear for light and air. When 

i the arrangement was made for acquiring tower rights from the Museum of 

_ Modern Art, it was done for a paid consideration of $250,000. a 

i I want to say here that the site on- the church has been used for utility 

purposes but there are walls that could be opened up if it were not for the 

aesthetics indicated by the architects, we would not have closed the wall but 

4 that is a matter of more economics than aesthetics and I believe the closed 

_ wall has no bearing on rental values. Sui ls 

ae This privilege is in perpetuity and definitely limits the height of any 

contiguous building to a level equivalent to the eighth to the tenth floors of 

Canada House. It is my judgment, having foregone the tower rights, no 

: building could be economically managed which would go beyond the eighth 

- floor.. That is borne out by the statement made by the Museum of Modern 

Arts that any building they would contemplate would not go above seven 

_ stories. kon “ 

: The light and air easement which the brochure might indicate is bet: ; 

It is perfectly true that windows are shown on the lower floors ee as 

_ blocked out up to the eighth or tenth floors. To cover this point, however, 


y 
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alternative higher space was offered without a compensatory price increase 
for elevation. I am quoting from the agents and Mr. Lawson that the higher 
floors were offered where there would be no danger of blockage of light. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. At no increased rent?—A. That is right. t 
Webb & Knapp had nothing to do with the design or engineering of this 
building notwithstanding the fact it has a full staff of architects and engineers. 
This is mentioned because our opinion of the aesthetics of this structure can be 
given you in complete objectivity without pride of authorship. 


I can state without reserve that the design, materials, and overall structure 
is such that perhaps without exception, this is the handsomest office building 
on Fifth Avenue built within the past 25 years. The dignity and beauty of 
this building would make it an outstanding monument to Canada and serve as 
a lasting symbol of the greatness of your nation. 


I can think of nothing that would do more to generate goodwill between © 
our two countries or that would give Canada a more representative position of 
prominence in the heart of New York—America’s most important trade and 
cultural center. Already the building is known for what it stands. It is not 
another numerical address in the midtown area, but a great national corporate 
home. 


Speaking in my individual capacity and as a friend of Canada and with 
no thought of gain for our company’s investment, I would deem the elimination 
of this dream a definite opportunity lost. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


Mr. STEwWarRT (Winnipeg North): I move we adjourn for lunch. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. Will Mr. Zeckendorf be with us after lunch?—A. If it is important to’ 
the committee that I remain on I will change my plans. I had hoped you would 
find my statement complete. I answered a lot of questions earlier. If it is the 
wish of the committee I will write to the committee that Webb and Knapp f 
will be willing to enter into a deal identical to that originally conceived by the ~ 
original sponsors and make our equity, after repayment of our investment, 
repayable to Canada at no cost. : ‘3 

Mr. HENDERSON: I was going to say I think Mr. Zeckendorf has shown ; 
good spirit and good will this morning, and I realize that he is anxious to get 2 
back home. He has made his position perfectly clear. I was going to ask if it — 
would be acceptable to the committee that he be allowed to return to his home. i 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


@. You said in answer to a question that you thought it more than likely 
that the Canadian companies, had the Canadian government decided to take 
this space, would come in in a very short time. On what do you base that?—A. 
I said within a reasonably short time. . 

@. I wondered if you could qualify that? Why did they not ‘come in during 
a very substantial period when it was indicated that the Canadian government — 
were going to take space?—-A. I said there were many reasons why certain 


companies might not go into certain buildings. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. They could not move into the building before it was up. You referred — 

to the Canadian Club, and the minister on page 6 of his statement says the © 
Canadian Club decided not to go in. I am a member of the Canadian Club. I . 
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know the reasons, but perhaps it would be best that they come from you.—A. 
_ Ido not have the slightest idea. It would be presumptuous on my part to 
assume why. 
Q. The basic reasons were the difficulty of running a restaurant in an 
_ Office building with the difficulty of dealing with unions and what not. Therefore, 
_ by remaining in the Waldorf Astoria they were able to give club services and 
avoid the difficulty of financing, unions, labour and food and all the rest.— 
A. I am sure there is more economy in operating in a hotel. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Did you ever receive any information that the Canadian Club refused 
to go into this building because of structural or architectural defects?— 
A. I never have been told that, no. 


Mr. Lawson: The Canadian Club decided not to go in before we purchased 
that property. We negotiated with different properties adjoining hotels, 
thinking they were coming in, but with the change of president—and the 
Canadian Club of New York, as you know, is not a Canadian Club. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. At our last meeting we were advised by the witness at that time that 

_an agreement had been entered into for the property occupied by the United 

Nations delegation in New York in September. Now are we correct in assuming 

_ that your firm were not notified of any change in the government’s decision 

until November.—A. I am not qualified to answer the question, I do not know. 

Mr. LAwson: I can say we were not notified. I heard rumours to the 

effect during the summer that some person from the government was looking 

_ around, trying to get a location and they said ‘“‘Why don’t you come to Ottawa”, 

_ and I said “Why, it is ridiculous; I do not think our government would consider 
‘looking for anything else”, until they conferred with me first. 


i By Mr. Garland: 
ie), Nothing definite until you received that letter?—A. No. 
Q. Nothing from Ottawa?—A. No. 
A Q. Have you had anything since?—-A. Just that letter. 
F Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We planned after lunch to have the depart- 
_ ment officials here and at that time we will have an opportunity to question them. 
Mr. CRESTOHL: May I move a vote of thanks to Mr. Zeckendorf? 


i Agreed. 

y I want to state before we rise that considerable references have been 
made to letters and as it was required in the early part of the proceedings 
_ this morning, that the letters be produced, I am going to ask that they be 
_ produced in the future. If you have not got the letters do not refer to them. 


Mr. Hotowacu: Will he be here this afternoon? 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 


By Mr. Holowach: 
) Q. Could I put a question to him then? It is of general interest to Canadians. 
( Am I right in assuming that in the event Canada as a government does not 
occupy space in this building under consideration, that steps are going to be ~ 
taken to eliminate the name Canada House and the coat of arms and so forth 
_ that are in the entrance to the structure—A. We are not in control. We have 
a half interest. I can only speak for what we advised our associates. We 


: feel the rejection of this property by the Canadian government makes it rather 


be 
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presumptuous now to continue the name of Canada House, which would be 
destructive to the ultimate economical result. You have to go out and rent 
this to general agencies, and I think it would be deflationary to get Canadian 
firms in there, and I would urge our associates to consider changing the name. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. Could the witness answer this question: when could Canada be provided 
with quarters in this Canada House?—-A. The building will have its certificate 
of occupancy sometime between now and spring—by April. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. So that there will be no misunderstanding, it is understood that the 
letters that are read in full will be produced, is that what you said a few 
moments ago? 

The CHAIRMAN: There have been references made to letters. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): There are two letters in particular which 
apparently were written to Mr. Lawson by the former Prime Minister which 
suggest some form of agreement. We have already tabled the letter of intent. 
I think these two letters should also be included. 

Mr. GARLAND: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, only that when letters are 
read in full they become part of our record. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. GARLAND: You might quote from a newspaper, but you would not 
publish the whole newspaper. If you referred only to a quotation in the paper 
you would not publish the whole thing. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes, but the stand I am taking is this: when you refer to a 
letter and certain parts, all of it does not become part of our record. I do not 
consider that as adequate. 

Mr. HenpERSON: If I understand you, Mr. Chairman, your position is, if a 
letter is referred to, it must be deposited. | 

The CHAIRMAN: No. In respect of the letters referred to in the past, it was 
intimated to us that they would be produced and should be produced. | 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Lawson was very careful to point out, when he quoted | 
from those letters, that those were letters written to him personally. I do not, 
think they should be put in when he quotes only part of such a letter, unless _ 
someone doubts that such a letter was written. He has invited the members of 
this committee to verify the facts. There may be some very personal and private 
matters in this type of correspondence that are not the affairs of this committee. | 
Mr. Lawson has suggested that he is ready to file the pertinent portions of the 
letters. I think we should allow those portions to be reported. in the minutes 
of Hansard, and let that suffice. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, the only point I am bringing 
up is this: where it is stated that, in Mr. Lawson’s opinion, it is an agreement 
between the Prime Minister of Canada and Mr. Lawson, certainly that should - 
be part of the record, just as the letter of intent, written by the under-secretary 
was included. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: He did not say the letter constituted an agreement. He said | 
that the paragraph he quoted did, and he invites you to examine the letter to see | 
that such a document exists. 

Mr. Stick: I suggest we adjourn for lunch and take up the question of | 
letters afterwards. il 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: One more question to the witness before he goes. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. In regard to this contemplated scheme of Canada House there is a ques- 


_ tion of partitions. You say that the partitioning could be done by April?—A. If 
a it is acted upon immediately. 


is Q. $200,000 worth?—A. Yes. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Chairman, before the sugges- 
tion is made about adjourning, and a decision made as to when we are going to 
meet again, just so that it will be clear, there is a general agreement that, unless 
someone has questions to ask Mr. Zeckendorf, we should not ask him to stay. 

‘An Hon. MEMBER: That is established. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): That is established, yes. What 
about Mr. Lawson? 


Mr. Lawson: Gentlemen, I came up here for one purpose, and if you want 
me to stay a month I will. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I am particularly interested in the 
telegram you were going to get from Mr. Frost. 
i. ~ Mr. Lawson: I was going to phone as soon as I got out of here this morning. 
>) Mr. Stick: I move we adjourn, Mr. Chairman. 


i Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Mr. Walker would like to be 
assured of that. 


Mr. WALKER: You would like to be assured of that too, would you not? 
Mr. CarRDIN: Could I ask if the minister will be here this afternoon? 


ty Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): This afternoon I have to meet the Prime 
_ Minister of Laos. I cannot tell the committee how long that will take. 


Xi ~ Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Let us meet at three o’clock. 
Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I will be back as soon as I finish. 


Mr. SmMITH (Calgary South): Could I clear up this question of meeting 
again? Surely we can meet before three o’clock? There are a number of other 
~ witnesses to be heard. 


¥. Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: We would like to have the minister here. 
iy. . Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I agree, but we can carry on with the other 
witnesses. 


3 The CHAIRMAN: There were two motions proposed. One motion was pro- 

posed by Mr. Smith, but it was not seconded. 

: Mr. McCLEAvE: I have seconded it. 

The CHAIRMAN: It was moved by Mr. Smith (Calgary South), seconded by 

. Mr. McCleave, that the letters referred to be produced as evidence. 

An Hon. MEMBER: I object. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Some Hon. Mempers: No, no. 

& Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Those letters that are not marked “personal 

- and confidential” should be produced. 

--Mr. Waker: They should be produced in full. 

ak Mr. Lawson: Gentlemen, in respect of those letters, would it be just as 

‘satisfactory if two or three of your members sat down with me right now, if 

you wish, or at any time, and go over them to compare them with my state- 

ments? 5; 
Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): How about referring the matter 

_ to the steering committee, Mr. Chairman? 

eh, The Cuyarrman: That is a good suggestion. There is a motion to adjourn. 

_ We shall meet again at 3 o’clock. 
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, AFTERNOON SESSION 


FRIDAY, 
January 17th, 1958. 
3:00 P.M. 


The CHAIRMAN: If the committee will come to order, we will now continue 
with Mr. Lawson’s statement and the questions. - 


Mr. McCuerave: I had a question before the witness left the chair, Mr. 
Chairman, and that was: 
(a) a letter to Mr. St-Laurent dated December 14, 1954 using the words, 
“We might’, and 
(b) the fact that 28 persons subscribed $100,000 earlier in 1955 and the 
witness stated, ‘‘Knowing they had the blessings of Ottawa’’. 
I was wondering how he could reconcile the question in the letter of 
Mr. St. Laurent with the phrase “Knowing they had the blessings of Ottawa’’. 


The Honourable Ray Lawson, former Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 
Ontario and subsequently Canadian Consul General, New York, recalled: 


Mr. Lawson: Well, you heard the first statement that I said where the 
Prime Minister at that time said, “I would be very happy if you took the 
initiative of setting up the kind of committee mentioned in your letter. I 
would be quite willing to write a personal letter as a Canadian to each one 
of the members of that committee to congratulate him and to thank him for 
his interest in the undertaking and for the benefit that I think it would 
ultimately provide without cost to the government of Canada’’. 


By Mr. McCleave: 

Q. What was the date of that, sir?—-A. January 29, 1954. Is that the date 
you asked? ; 

Q. Well, it was something later on in the year, December 14, 1954.—A. 
That is all right. ‘“‘Mr. Pearson has told me of your desire to have some written 
statement relative to the government’s position on this project. We appreciate 
the importance of such an undertaking to Canada not only because of its 
publicity value but also because it will facilitate Canadian activities in 
New York. However, to confirm what I have indicated to you verbally while 
the government will not agree now to the common stock in the company being 


held in the name of a trust company for the government of Canada, it will no ~ 


doubt be willing to discuss an acceptance of the common stock after the 
preferred stock and mortgage obligations have been retired.” 


14, 1954. 
Q. And that is signed by Mr. St. Laurent?—A. From Mr. St. Laurent. 
Q@. Does that also contain the remarks quoted by the secretary that we 


“might be interested inasmuch as —’—A. “— I have seen your letters of 


December 4 and 6 to Mr. Cross covering some general points in connection 
with your project. I think the location I considered and the type of building 


are matters that might be appropriately left for a decision by the sponsors of ¥ 


Q. What was the date of that letter?—-A. The letter was dated December 


this project and to yourself as you no doubt are better aware of the available — | 


sites in the city. Certainly Mr. Pearson felt that the sites you showed him — 


would be satisfactory.” 


Now he also says that ‘‘We might be interested inasmuch as one-tenth of y 
the space in a building that had about 150,000 square feet. As to the allocation — 
of that space I think it would be difficult to solve that problem until space is — 
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4 actually available and rentals known so that the departments and agencies 
‘ satel might consider their selection in the light of their existing require- 
— ments.” é 
“In my same letter I stated that the government would be disposed to 

#) enter into a long-term lease at competitive rates and even have the rentals 
¥ subject to adjustment, say every five years, to keep in line with prevailing 
rental values.” 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I assume, Mr. Chairman, in your ruling that 

any reference to these letters will be included. 

The WITNEssS: I would rather not leave these letters. I do not Know why 
_ they should be left. They are personal letters. I would be very glad to show 
- them to you. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: There was no ruling, was there? 
“ta The CHAIRMAN: There was an agreement just before we rose at 1:30, that 
_ the steering committee would look these letters over. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): When does the steering committee meet? 
The CHAIRMAN: At the conclusion of this sitting, this afternoon or this 
evening. What now may be the wish of the steering committee? 
c, The WitnEss: There is another article in this letter. “I would appreciate 
_ your suggestion that the sponsors would be willing to discuss the details of 
the building with the representative of the Department of Public Works. I 
feel that if this were done, the discussion should be restricted to the type 
of accommodation that might be required by the government in order to avoid 
_ the impression of a greater concern with the whole project than the govern- 
_ ment in fact is prepared to accept.” 
Mr. KuCHEREPA: I would like to ask the witness a question and that is 
‘relative to the time of the letter of intent of October 19, 1956. 
Mr. CANNON: Before you go on to another letter, I would like to ask the 
- witness a question in connection with the letter he has just read. I am 
\ referring to page four of the report of the statement you submitted. There 
are the words, between quotation marks at the beginning of page four in the 
same letter, beginning with the words, “We might”. Is that the same letter 
or a different letter? 
’ ‘The Wrrness: I think this letter is the same, “We might be interested 
_ in as much as one-tenth of the space in a building.” 
i Mr. Cannon: But at the beginning of that, the words “might apply” at 
"4 the top of the page. A 
Mr. KucHEREPA: I do not think the witness has a copy of this. 
Mr. SmrtH (Calgary South): This is the minister’s copy. a 
~The Witness: Yes, I had one sample but I do not know where it is now. 
Hy Mr. Cannon: I mean the minister’s statement of this morning on page 
- four beginning, “My colleagues to make any commitment”, are they in the 
same letter as the paragraph beginning with the words lower down on 
- page four. 
Mr. Kucuerepa: Those words were made in the House of Commons. Now, 
back to the question I was asking, Mr. Chairman, of the witness, on page ae 
of Mr. Zeckendorf’s report at the bottom, it says, “In September, eu 
a was approached on behalf of the sponsoring group and asked to ek | 
as a principal in the project inasmuch as the original group va encou Ae 
- difficulties in the financing and construction of the property. The reasons | 
; ' : SE d costs and a severe tightening 
_ these difficulties were chiefly two: increasco els RAE LIE PE 
of the money market. Webb and Knapp initiated not less than 
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negotiations in an attempt to get local real estate investors to participate in 
the project for investment or speculative purposes. Having failed in these 
efforts, Webb and Knapp consented to take on a 50 per cent interest in 
Canada House and agreed to lend the joint venture sufficient additional funds 
to insure completion of the building.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the letter of intent before us was written on October 
19, 1956 and in September, 1956, this took place where Webb and Knapp came 
into the picture and I would like to ask the witness if the government of the 
time was aware of the fact that Webb and Knapp were coming into the picture 
on this financial problem and difficulty that was facing the group. 


The WITNESS: Very definitely. I talked to Mr. St. Laurent in Toronto. 
After our conversation, I wrote him a letter of my interpretation of that. He 
wrote back and made a few changes in it, minor things, one thing I said of 
the government’s interest in that letter. I know he referred back to the 
contractual rights of the government for the space that they would require 
and for additional space that the departments might want from time to time. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


@. Was Webb and Knapp acquainted with the fact that the government 
migh participate in this venture, at this time?—A. That they were coming 
in as a tenant? i 

Q. Yes.—A. Yes. jr 

Q. They were assured of that?—A. I told them when I first talked to Mr. 
Zeckendorf about this before he even thought of coming into it. When I 
talked to him about it that I wanted it for Canada House he was very anxious 
to cooperate. 

-Q. I mean would the government take this space?—A. Mr. Carswell, and © 
my lawyer from Toronto—I was ill at that time—and my lawyer, Mr. Tory} 
and Mr. Carswell were at that meeting in New York and they made that 
arrangement with Mr. Zeckendorf. 2 

@. Based on the assurances from the then Prime Minister?—A. With the 
letter of intent also, yes. 

Q. The letter of intent came up after that?—A. No, before. This was in 
February. I think the agreement with Mr. Zeckendorf was in February a 
year ago. : 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. Although in the opinions of some, there was no legal commitment by 
the government. To what extent did you consider all this correspondence and 
all conversations with Mr. St. Laurent as a moral commitment?—A. What | 
extent? 

Q@. Yes.—A. Absolutely. I do not think when he made certain statements 
and said in a letter, “I would appreciate it as a Canadian if you would take 
the initiative and go to get these people. I think they will find that all that 
will be required is to lend their prestige and credit.” 

@. And do you know as a matter of fact whether letters were written 
to these Canadians?—A. No, they were not. I did not ask them to write. 


By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. That letter you quoted, that was Mr. St. Laurent in his capacity as a | 


private citizen?—A. Yes, in some letters he said, “as a Canadian”, in some 
letters he did not. 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): I wonder if I could ask Mr. Lawson ‘| 
one or two questions arising out of the statement he made just before lunch J 


ee ees 
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a referring to the Canadian Club in New York. You said, of course, this is not 
By Hh Canadian Club. I am inclined to agree with him that I am not a witness, 
| he is the witness, if he would agree to give his reasons for that statement. 


The WITNESS: I am glad to answer that. I understand the Canadian 
Club in New York, I never belonged to it but when I went to New York as 
Consul General, I -was given the honorary membership during my term of 
office there. I understand that 55 per cent of the members must have Canadian 
connections, not more. They keep that in mind more or less as a restricted 
_ club. When that came up and they went out of the deal, I took that up with 
the government here, and said, “Did it make any difference to them”, and they 
said, “No.” They said ‘No” very gladly. I can understand their reasons. 
The Canadian Club have some very strict racial rules. 

4 Q. That is the point I want to get at. I heard it said may be in 1949 that 
- this so-called Canadian Club would not permit Jews as members. We could 
not have an outfit such as this in Canada House in New York, would you agree 
with me? This so-called Canadian Club does not permit Jews as members. 
_ That is part of the racialism and therefore we could not have a club like that 
- in Canada House in New York. Would you agree with that?—A. Yes, 
absolutely. 


By Mr. McCleave: 
si Q. Is it a fact that they do not permit Jews as members?—-A. No. They 


ES 


_have one to my knowledge. I do not know how he got in. 
‘. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Mr. Stewart suggested “we”. Who is he 
suggesting by “we’? 
4 Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): Canada House and the Canadian people 


in New York would not welcome a so called Canadian Club which had racial 
bars and I do not think we would want any part of that. 
Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): In other words the sponsors of Canada 
- House would not recommend it? 
~~ Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): Yes. 

“The WITNESS: We did not have to consider that, but ‘when it was brought 
up I was not too disappointed about the Canadian Club not coming in owing 
to that. We could not very well put out a sign “No Jews Admitted”. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Would you think that I as a Jew and even as a member of the House of 


c. Commons, might be barred membership in the Canadian Club in New York?— 
th _ A. I would think so. Yes. I am not a member of the Canadian Club, but 
~ I would think so. Yes. 

ie Mr. MacNauGHTON: I am a member and I have on many occasions 
a entertained Jewish friends of mine from Montreal and New York in the club. 
‘3 ; Mr. CrestoHL: As members? 

9 yj Mr. MacnaucHton: No. As guests. 

cB Mr. CRESTOHT.: We are speaking about membership. 

€ Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): I heard this many years ago. 

ft - By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 

ie, Q. Does the Canadian Club in New York have any connection with the 
ee ‘afi ( i in Canada.—A. No. 
association of Canadian Clubs in : ; 

.. ‘Mr. Crestont: I am a member of the Canadian Club in Canada and I 


know many fellow Jews who are members of the Canadian Club in Canada. 


Ca Mr. Stick: But this is a phony club in New York. 
* ——-§1082-6—43 
i 
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Mr. MacnauGHTon: I do not think we should let that go by. Thirty or 
forty years ago a group of Canadians in New York got together and formed 
a Canadian Club and subsequently incorporated it. Since that time the vast 
majority of the members have become more and more American and Hee do 
everything possible to promote relations with Canada. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: We have heard enough about the Canadian Club, New York. 
Let us get on with our business. 


Mr. CANNON: With the explanations we have received we understand 
what Mr. Lawson meant when he said the Canadian Club in New York is 
not a Canadian club, because no truly Canadian club would have the discrimina- 
tion which this club has. 


Mr. LENNARD: That is just hearsay. 


By Mr. Morris: 


@. We should come back to what seems to be the kernel of this matter, 
and that is some of these letters. I understand, by general consensus, these 
things have been referred to the steering committee. What I want to know 
is are we to assume the witness is telling us in part that the government of 
Canada in his view, entered into a moral obligation on the basis of a letter 
written privately from one man to another?—-A. I would say yes.. Just a 
minute; they are not all like that. I have other letters here. We had a lot 
of correspondence and a lot of conversations over this. 

Q. Are you suggesting that in letters in which he identified himself as 
a private Canadian, that a man could commit the government of Canada to 
some course of action or moral obligation? Are you suggesting to us he could, 
in your mind, bind the government of Canada in a letter identifying himself 
as a private Canadian?—A. J think our friend is absolutely right, that the 
Prime Minister or a man in public life cannot take the attitude, one minute 
I am Colonel Somebody here and Jim Jones here. 

Q. Then in these letters we are to assume that you recognize the author 
of these letters, however he may have described himself, as the head of the 
government.—A. Hew could I think otherwise? 

Q. We all understand there are letters which are vonnacaal but you are 
suggesting that in the bulk of these letters, in your mind, there is a moral 
obligation entered into by the head of the previous government, but you say 
that you do not want some of these letters to be filed in the evidence.—A. They 
were personal letters. If I were a president of an industrial company in 
Canada and was down in some other place and wrote a letter in no connection 
I cannot dissociate myself with the interest I have. It is the main interest. 

Q. Are you telling us that you think the government of Canada undertook 
a moral obligation in a letter which you regard as private?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that the government of Canada heretofore has entered into moral > 
obligations, in your view, on the basis of private communications?—A. I think 
so. Yes. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. On what letterhead was the letter written?—A. The office of the Prime 
Minister. 


By Mr. Morris: 


Q. I am just asking for information. Are we to assume that the Prime 
Minister undertook, according to this witness, a-moral obligation on the basis 
of a personal and private letter to one individual? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: As Prime Minister ‘of Canada? 


' dressed to me as Con 
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Mr. .M ; : 
Sy ORRIS: And entered into an agreement that is personal and cannot 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): Is it not a fact that a year ago the Prime 
Minister of Canada, as a private individual, wrote a letter to another private 
individual which the Conservative party said he could not do? 


3 Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It was the present Prime Minister 
who said that the former Prime Minister could not bifurcate himself. 


By Mr. Morris: 


Q. I am asking this witness whether or not he says the government of 
Canada undertook an obligation on the basis of a private letter to a citizen?— 
A. I do not want these letters to appear in Hansard or for the public. If you 
want to see them, come and see them. 

@. Unless those letters can be filed in this committee I regard them as 
personal and confidential and do not want to see them. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
@. You agree they are important to the discussion?—A. I took parts out 
of them. 
Mr. MAcNAuGHTON: We had a ruling on this. 
Mr. Morris: No. I am speaking on that matter now. 


By Mr. Walker: 
Q. Would you agree that what was said in Hansard would be correct?— 
A. I have not read Hansard. : 
Q. This is Mr. St. Laurent at pages 5228 and 5229. He said to Mr. Lawson: 
If you have friends who think that a building would be a good thing 
and would not involve them in any loss, they will have to do it on their 
own without there being any kind of a commitment by the Canadian 
government. 


Then he says: 

I even told him that I would not even discuss the matter with my col- 
leagues because we did not want in any way to become involved in the 
project. We cannot prevent them from saying, if they choose, that they 
are prepared to have a long-term outstanding option in favour of the 
government to purchase. But I was shown the notes of what he intended 
to say, and I asked him to make a change where he intended to say 
that options had been offered to the government. I said: No, you have 
not offered anything to the government. I am not the government and 
there has been no proposal submitted to the government. 

Mr. MacnauGHTon: What is the date of that? 

Mr. WaLKER: May 28, 1954. No change in that statement has ever been 
made by the late Prime Minister. 

Mr. MacnauGHTon: Except the letter of intention. 
Mr. WaLKeErR: It is not from the Prime Minister but just from the civil 
service. | 
\ 

By Mr. McGee: 

Q. Was that letter addressed from the former Prime Minister as a private 

citizen to you as a private citizen or as the Consul General?—-A. One was 


addressed to me at Oakville and the other as Consul General. I have two ad- 
sul General. For two of those letters I was Consul 


General at that time. The third one was after I had resigned. 
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Q. In scouting for the, twenty-eight persons who agreed to put up $100,000 
a piece, did you act on the private letter received from Mr. St. Laurent or on 
his public letter of December 14?—-A. I acted on the private letter. That was 
the only one I had when I started interviewing people when they came to 
New York. People would come to New York and I would speak to them about 
Canada House. One part of a letter says: “As a Canadian citizen I would be 
very happy if you took the initiative of setting up the kind of a committee 
mentioned in your letter. I would be quite willing to write a personal letter, as 
a Canadian, to each one of the members of that committee to congratulate him 
and thank him for his interest in the undertaking and for the benefit that I 
think it would ultimately provide, without cost, to the government of Canada’’. 
I got that letter. I thought of it for some time. I.was not looking to start any- 
thing like this. There is a letter from the man who appointed me and if any 
of you gentlemen were working for a company and the general manager wrote 
you a letter like that, whether as a president or friend, and said, “I would be 
happy if you took the initiative,” what would you do? 


By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. What did you do about the letter of December 14, 1954, which as 
you told me this morning preceded the subscription of this $2,800,000.—A. 
That letter— 

Q. Dated December 14, 1954, in which the Prime Minister stated, “I 
indicated we might be interested in as much as one-tenth of the space in a 
building.” Did you tell these twenty-eight subscribers that there was an 
indication from the government that they were not binding themselves to 
come in on this deal at that time?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. They acted on the first letter but not on the letter of December 14?— 
A. My work was completed as far as getting the sponsors there. 

“Mr. Pearson has told me of your desire to have some written 
statement relative to the government’s position on this project. We ap- 
preciate the importance of such an undertaking to Canada, not only 
because of its publicity value but also because it will facilitate Cana- 
dian activities in New York. However, to confirm what I have indicated 
to you verbally, while the government will not agree now to the common 
stock in the company being held in the name of a trust company for 
the government of Canada, it would no doubt be willing to discuss the 
acceptance of the common stock after the preferred stock and mortgage 
obligations have been retired.” 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


@. What would be a fair statement to make that all this and all these 
conversations you had prior to October 19, 1956, were all negotiations and par- 
leys in trying to develop this whole idea which was ultimately culminated by 
the lack of commitment, as you interpret it, of October 19, 1956?—A. Correct. 


By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. In reading this extract from a letter that Mr. St. Laurent wrote to 
you on December 14, 1954, reading as follows, “We might be interested in as 
much as one-tenth of the space in a building that had.150,000 square feet”. —A. 
That is 15,000 square feet. I read that as meaning that we might agree” with 
the “we might” applying, not to the intention of renting but to the area. We 
might be interested in up to one-tenth of the space in the ‘building, that we 


might be interested in more, and might not be interested in any less. The | 


whole point is that the words “we might” apply to the area. 
Q. They only apply to the area?—A. You are quite right; that was my 
interpretation of the letter. 
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a 
Re, By Mr. Macnaughton: 


4 Q. The government might take as much as 10 per cent?—A. The ground 
cost was so much and the demolition of the old buildings and the air rights 


_and to figure it up we had to go just as high with as many square feet as we 
could get. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


_ @. Could you tell us when was the first time Webb and Knapp indicated to 
_ you that they would be (1) willing to sell at cost their equity in this building, 
or (2) as was presented this morning, would be prepared after the debentures 
had been paid back to grant the building to the Dominion of Canada?—A. I 
_might say while all these negotiations were going on I was out of circulation. 
My lawyer was there; the general manager of the building was there, and others 
were there. I could have had Mr. Tory down here. 

Q. Referring to your statement of December 13, 1957, which you. issued 
in New York City in which you stated in your remarks “If it is a question as 
to the national character of the building Webb and Knapp will be delighted 
_ to sell its interest in the property to the government of Canada or Canadian 
citizens at cost.”’ When did you first get that intimation from Webb and Knapp? 
—A. About a month after this. I went to New York to qualify some of the 
things in connection with it. ; 
~ — Q. A month before?—A. A month after; I was not able to go at 

the time of this agreement. We were short of money. We had a hole in the 
- ground. I was incapacitated. I went there as quickly as I could and talked 
~ to Mr. Zeckendorf. Mr. Zeckendorf was there and his son also. He said any 
: time that you want to take this out of this situation at actual cost, let us know. 
Q. Could you give us a date?—A. I would say April 1. That would 
_ be a year ago. 
Q. April, 1957?—A. April 1, 1957. That would be approximate. 
“ Q. Was that after the previous government had decided not to use this 
a building for the purpose of the permanent United Nations?—-A. I was not 
_ there when it was decided. 
a Q. April, 1957?—A. That must have been about the same time—I did not 
ia -know about that. 
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c By Mr. Walker: 
itl . . . : . h UL 
ip Q. May I ask you this question: I want to be perfectly fair with yo 


id because we all know your reputation, it is an excellent one, and it has nothing 
- whatever to do with you personally—now you had a wonderful conception of 
‘ this building, this Canada House. Let us all concede that. I ask you if you 
rs ‘were the government would you not feel that the situation had materially 
- changed from what you yourself had indicated it would be? I mention these 
~ points. In other words, the situation changed from your original plan (1) 
z ‘that you did not make it a centre because the Canadian companies would not 
‘g or did not come in; that is the first point. Can you give me your answer? _ The 
‘a second point is this: I have found on investigation, and the evidence will be 
i given this afternoon, that the rental of your premises, excellent as they were, 
would cost the government of Canada a great deal more than locating . 
- Rockefeller Centre, in addition to which there would be the expenditure : 

~ $100,000 to $200,000 partitioning. The people that are renting i piles 
- considered it material that the consul-general wanted the third an ont 
floors of this excellent building because one of the important points ve - 
view which you jhad, that beautiful garden outside the museum. ata 


- what you anticipated yourself you would have and you did not know that the 


"museum would be building up there, but that is another point. Doon tone 
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me? And, therefore, I say that taking all those things into consideration do 
you not think the government has a right to make up its own mind as to 
whether or not it is going to enter into a lease with you? 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Point 5 is June 10. 


By Mr. Walker: / 

Q. Everything was done before June 10 except the final point of being 
notified by you that there would be a wall on the west side instead of the garden 
of the museum. I ask you as a business man. You are not in a legal contract. 
No lease has been signed, All these eventualities transpired after you had 
painted a very rosy picture and you strove to bring it about but it did not 
materialize?—-A. The government was made aware of things as they came along. 
As soon as this letter came in from the museum Mr. Carswell went to the gov- 
ernment about it immediately. There was not anything definite about that. It 
is not in the architects’ plans and there is not anything, but as I suggested this 
morning the Department of Northern Affairs are spending upwards of $2 mil- 
lion a year to bring tourists to Canada. They have a tourist office on 49th street 
which thousands of people pass a year. Here is a place on 5th avenue where 
millions of people pass it a year and for the $2 million they spend in advertising, 
if they spent a quarter of it in this place here, they would be getting good value 
compared to the advertising they are doing. What I mean is this, and it is an 
outstanding case and as a business man I cannot see how they could afford not 
to take it. I cannot see why they are squabbling about it. If they do not 
want it some other government will take it. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Do you know of any reason from the standpoint of architecture, patriot- 
ism, commercialism, advertising or public relations value as to why the govern- 
ment of Canada should not go through with that project.—A. I do not know at 
all, sir. I am glad to have that question so that I ean answer it. 

Q. You are of the opinion that they should go through with it.—A. Yes. It 
seems so ridiculous. It is not in my mind; it is in the minds of thousands of 
people, and Mr. Zeckendorf’s, too. I cannot understand it. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q. You do not need any help for that question.—A. No. I cannot understand 
this. 


By Mr. Knowles: 


Q. Mr. Walker has asked Mr. Lawson whether certain factors to which he 
related would make any material difference.—A. Not a bit. 

Q. I wonder whether Mr. Lawson and Mr. Walker could not agree that Mr. 
Zeckendorf’s statement this morning has made a really quite material 
difference—A. Mr. Zeckendorf cleared up a lot of things and I was glad he did. 

@. Does Mr. Walker agree he has changed the picture? 

Mr. WALKER: Mr. Zeckendorf is a supreme promoter. He cannot explain 
why any of these Canadian companies refused to come into Canada House. All 
he could do was to predict the future. They have already refused to come in. 
Mr. Knowles, we want that question answered. Why should the government 
pay a higher rent? Why should they pay $200,000, and why should they go there 
when there is a blank wall?- 

Mr. CRESTOHL: They get more benefit. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): Apparently Mr. Walker did not 
hear Mr. Zeckendorf say this morning—going along with the Canadian sponsors 
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_ —that they were going to make a gift to the Canadian government, at a certain 


point, of their full equity in that building. That seems to be a material 


difference. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. There seems to be some doubt as to whether the Canadian corporations 
are going into that building. In regard to the list of names that you gave us 
this morning, were those Canadians who were concerned personally, or are 
they men connected with Canadian industry and Canadian interests?—A. They 
are connected with Canadian industry. I would just like to give you one 
example. A lot of these people have leases. They did not see the building going 


up. When the building was up, and these stories about the Canadian government 
_ going out started to get around, they were worried about it. This morning I 


__ showed you the letter from the company in Montreal. That is an example. 


pany. There are a lot of others. 
~ Quebec Gold Mining and Metals Corporation. It was written on December 31, 


Mr. WALKER: Someone else thought the government would go out? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: Wait a minute, let him answer. 


The WITNESS: This was one of our large Canadian companies that definitely 
thought about going into this building. These figures might not be exactly 
right, but they had about 40 employees in their office down in the lower 
portion of Manhattan. The manager gave me the understanding that he would 
like to come into the building, but he did not commit himself. He put it up 
to the employees, the men and women in the office. Of the 40, there were 25 
who said they preferred to stay where they were, and 15 said they would like 
to go to Canada House. They checked on these 15 people and found that half 
of them lived just across the river in Connecticut where they had easy access. 
Over the next few years the others will change. Mr. Zeckendorf said this 
morning that within five or ten years many Canadians will come into this 
building if it is Canada House. 


- By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Could you give us the names of the industrial concerns of these gentle- 


-men, who have indicated that they are ready to come in, and in fact have paid 
- their money?—A. I do not know who has paid money in but I know that the 


Abitibi Paper Company came in first, and then the Rio Tinto Mining Company 
took a whole floor. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
@. And the Southern Canada Power Company?—-A. The Southern Canada 


Power Company, correct. re 
Q. And the Mannesman Tube Company. This is on page 9 of Mr. 


Zeckendorf’s statement. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Those are the names that you read this morning?—A. Yes. 
Q. Can you tell me what companies they are connected with?—A._ The 
Mannesman Tube Company is a big tube company that has opened up in our 


tI country. John Tooley is one of the officers of it. The Rio Tinto Mining Com- 
F -pany has the Honourable Mr. Winters as president. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 
Q. There are three companies?—A. And the Southern Canada Power Com- 
I have a letter here from the Consolidated 
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1957, and sent to me back home in Oakville, was sent on to Florida, and I 
received it back here. The letter reads in part as follows: 

Just a word to inquire what has happened at Canada House. I was 
contemplating the leasing of office space, but now I am a little wary and, 
frankly, some of my friends in New York who have taken space are 
quite concerned. 

It appears that the splendid plan you originally proposed has been 
changed considerably. Our new government has certainly not added to 
the luxurious monument that you planned. 

If you care to divulge any information which I can pass on to my 
friends to relieve their worries, I shall be most appreciative. 

Q. Who is that from?—A. Mr. Gustave H. Rainville. He wrote, “Dear 

Mr. Lawson”. I know him, but not personally. 
Q. How does he enter into this picture?—A. The Consolidated Quebec 
Gold Mining and Metals Corporation has interests in several different things, 
I believe, but this is written on Consolidated Quebec Gold Mining and Metals 
Corporation letterhead, written December 31, 1957. 

Q. I suppose this letter will also be submitted to the steering committee?— 
A. You can have this letter, I do not want it. I answered it on the 17th and 
told him I was coming up here, and would be glad to write him after. 

Q. Providing there is no objection to the other ones, could we refer it to 
the steering committee, the same as the others?—A. I want to mention that 
I have not been in close touch with this for some time. We had a general 
manager to look after it. We had a rental agent in New York, Mr. Zeckendorf, 
to look after these details. Mr. Cushman and Mr. Zeckendorf again, told me 
that they had several inquiries from people coming in, who wanted to know 
if the Canadian government had signed their leases, and as soon as they had 
they would contact them. 


By Mr. McCleave: * 


@. You mentioned that Mr. Burton, and I think Mr. Eaton, had been 
contributors of $100,000 each. I believe both these companies have purchasing 
offices in New York, and neither of those companies—Eaton’s or Simpsons— 
are going into this building?—A. They definitely said in the beginning, when 
they put their money in, that they had to go down to the market where their 
business is—that is around 30th street, I think. 

@. So location is important?—A. Location is important to them. I think 
they both approved of this location for Canada House. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. As far as we know, Mr. Lawson, there are only four companies actually? 
That is what Mr. Zeckendorf said, and he is acting as the rental agent?— 
A. Somebody asked me this morning about the government of Ontario. I called 
Mr. Frost at noon but he had left his office and will not be back until Monday. 
I do not want to bother him where he is now. 

Q. I just want to go back to this point again. There is a suggestion that 


there are a considerable number of companies interested in this business. 


According to Mr. Zeckendorf, the rental agent, there are these four. Are 
there any others? 


Mr. MacNauGHTON: Four? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Four companies who have said they are ready 
to go into this building. Are there any more? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: There are over 25 Canadian industries who have put up 
their money. 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): I recognize that, but that is hardly the © 
same thing. 
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eer By Mr. Cannon: 


Q. Mr. Lawson, I want to come back to this letter of December 14 which 
pusays: 


ee ee 
Eee oy 


...we might be interested in as much as one-tenth of the space 
in a building that had about 150,000 square feet. As to the allocation 
of that space, I think it would be difficult to solve that problem until 
space is actually available and rentals known so that the departments 
and agencies interested might consider their selection in the light of 
their existing requirements. 
Some people seem to think that the words “we might” suggests that there 
is some doubt of the intention of the government to rent space. I suggest 
to you, Mr. Lawson, that the words “we might”, actually affects the figure 
of one-tenth, and that they meant that the one-tenth might be more or might 
be less. I suggest that the words “we might” only apply to the area of space 
wanted. 
A. “In my same letter I stated that the government would be disposed to 
enter into a long-term lease...” 
f Q. In that same letter?—A. Yes. 
Q. That brings out my point, because otherwise there would be contradic- 
_ tion in the two parts of the same letter. 


a 


ee 


deers 
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By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Mr.' Lawson, would it be a fair question to put to you as to whether, 
_ in your opinion, the change of intention in this matter had any political 
 connotation?—A. Yes, definitely. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 

2 Q. I would like to point out for the benefit of the questioner, that if he 
looks at page 5 of the minister’s report he will find in paragraph 1 the following: 

When the present government took office last June the question 
whether space should be rented in Canada House, New York, was 

- immediately drawn to its attention as a result of a communication 
received in the department, dated June 13, advising that windows on 
the west side of the space being considered might be blocked out by 
a building on the property owned by the museum of modern art. The 
department... 

Now, I underline this: 
. The department, on June 25, advised the company that this was 
considered to be a material change in the nature of the space offered 

Hl ‘ and that the question of taking space would have to be re-examined by 

ee the government. 

_ Let us keep the record straight. 

h Mr. KNowLes (Winnipeg North Centre): Perhaps we should have a copy 

ie of the letter which the department sent, Mr. Chairman. I am satisfied, of 

eee to have it referred to the steering committee. 

‘Mr. Watxer: I think that is a good idea. 

' The Witness: There is one letter I just came across here that you might 

like to hear. - This is a letter from the Museum of Modern Art. ee 

La The Museum of Modern Art and Canada House entered into a 

contract, as of April, 1956, whereby the air tower rights over the 

easterly end of the museum garden were sold to Canada House in order 
to permit the erection of a larger structure, such as is now going up. 

In that agreement the museum was allowed to build over the described 

easterly end of the garden a structure not higher than 152 feet above 

the curb level. There were also restrictions binding on the museum for 

a fire tower court in the southeast corner of the plot. 
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I am writing to advise you that the museum is now contemplating 
plans for building a small structure perhaps 40 feet wide on the described 
part of its garden. However, the height would be well below that 
allowed in the contract between us. As contemplated now this structure 
might be 70 feet high, or of the same height of the Whitney museum, 
and of a design facing the garden to match the Whitney building. Since 
such a structure, as now contemplated, would shut off the light of the 
first four floors of windows to the west, now being built into Canada 
House, we thought that as a courtesy, but without modifying the right 
of the museum to some day build up to the allowed 152 feet, we ought 
to advise you of our plans in this respect. We realize these plans might 
have some bearing on leases you make for the space with westerly 
exposure on the first four floors above street level. 

In the absence from the country of the museum’s president, I am. 
Signing this with his approval. 

Sincerely yours 
(Sgd) Charles Keppel. 

Mr. KUCHEREPA: I would like to have the letter from the department 
dated June 25 produced and read at this point. 

Mr. Morris: Mr. Chairman, a moment ago I was talking to one of my 
neighbours when Mr. Crestohl asked a question. I wonder if you would ask 
the Hansard reporter to repeat that to us? It has something to do with the 
political implications. I would like to hear it. 

The WITNESS: I would rather eliminate that. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): I do not think it is according to 
our practice to put the Hansard reporter on the spot. 


Mr. WALKER: Mr. Lawson has already withdrawn that remark. You 
were only joking there, I take it? 


By Mr. Morris: 

Q. I would still like to ask this eeiicns the minister has said, at page 
4: “On October 19, 1956, a letter expressing an intent to rent space in the 
building was forwarded—” We had that tabled in earlier evidence given to the 
committee. Now, I would like to ask Mr. Lawson why it was that the govern- 
ment, at that time, did not conclude this agreement prior to June 10, if this 
was such a good deal?—A. I answered that question by saying wg I was out 
of circulation for such a long time that I did not know. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. When you say “out of circulation” you mean because of illness? 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. You suffered a serious illness?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Morris: 
Q. You have said that this, in your opinion, is a very good deal?—A. I 
cannot understand it; I may be over-enthusiastic about Canada House. 
@. You do not know and have no idea why the past government did not 
negotiate it over nine months?—A. Not the slightest. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. There is nothing to prevent the present government from concluding 
it, is there?—A. ris at all. 
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¥ By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
Q. As of today the present government has even a better offer made to it! 


By Mr. McCleave: 


ze | Q. Is it fair to say that the stand taken by Mr. Zeckendorf this morning 
_ was not made public until December 13 when they issued the statement?—A. 
Not made public, no, I do not think so. I did not know what was made public 
and what was not, when this came out. 
ar Q. This was your statement of December 13.—A. I mentioned the other 
- statement then. 

Q. Only he said that they would be delighted to turn over their interests. 
—A. He told me that two or three times, first in April, a month or so after 
he came into the picture. I was ill at the time and just after that I went to see 
him particularly about that and he said that we would turn over our interests 
at any time for exactly what it cost us; and again in December he repeated it, 
and he himself this morning said it again. He made a further offer this morning. 
He did not previously offer to give back that equity. This was the first time he 
had done so and I was delighted to see it. 


ss 


By Mr. Morris: 
“Oy Q. You do not personally know the amount of space required by the various 
_ departments?—A. No. 
Q. Would it be fair to ask you if in your judgment the travel bureau 
requirements were 1,000 square feet?—-A. There is something in that letter of 
_ intention. If you have that letter I think you will see that it specifies it. That 
ff is a marvellous place, if you clock around all that building. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. How long would it take you to retire the debt on the building?—-A. We 
figured about 25 or 30 years, but I do not know. We are talking all around it 
- here. As I suggested when I came here, they should have called Mr. Carswell 
_ because he knows more about it. He has been the manager of it; and further, 
fi they should have called Mr. Norman who came after I left New York. This was 
' not a business undertaking but a straight patriotic undertaking on behalf of 
myself and others. 
A I did not follow it too closely because for a long time I was not in a posi- 
tion to do so. But if you call Carswell and Norman, Carswell knows the details 
and he has the architectural ability. 
Ws Q. We appreciate your patriotic thinking in this matter; and the thing 
which arises in my mind is this: this morning we received a still further offer 
. from Mr. Zeckendorf’s company, the equity which is held by the Americans in 
’ their hands, and it shows that there is no clear cut understanding.—A. There 
seems to have been several differences about the space to be taken during the 
process of negotiation between the parties involved. 


a By Mr. McCleave: 

a @. You did not write of this offer after April 1957 until you had made it 
_ public in December?—A. I did not until it came out in the press and newspapers 
- which came after me night and day from Chicago to New York wanting some 
- information. This was not a business proposition. It was not a money making 
_ deal at any time with any person. We were all there and we always felt — I 
_ do not mind saying this — may I speak off the record? 

oe The CHAIRMAN: No, I do not think so. 


b 5 The WitNESS: May I speak so that it will not go outside this room? 
The CHAIRMAN: No. 

\ 
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if 
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4 The Wrrness: All right. There are a whole lot of things in this. 
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By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. In any event the net result was that after a period of time a free gift 
would be given to Canada?—A. That would be my idea when the Canada 
Council was formed last year. We got big money for Columbia especially 
and I had the idea that when it was all completed and rented I could go to the 
sponsors and discuss it with them and see if they would offer a permanent 
income or any further benefits from that to some university in New York. 
Rockefeller Centre in 62 years will go to Columbia university. I had the hope 
that one of our Toronto universities might have it free. Perhaps we should 
let it go to London. , , 


By Mr. McCleave: 
@. There was another and further offer made after, in June?—A. What 
is that? 
@. Did you not set up your trust fund for help to the universities? 
—A. That was not official; it was something I had in mind. I can say to you 
now that no one wants any money from this thing. ; 


By Mr. Cardin: ‘ 
@. I wonder if Mr. Lawson could tell us whether a copy of the letter he _ 
received from the Museum of Art was sent to any government department? ‘ 
—A. I really do not know. The first company called and said they had this — 
letter. I said: send it to Carswell. I read it just a little while ago and gave 
it to someone. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I was going to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that _ 
if there were no more questions— b | 
The CHAIRMAN: But there are! 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. A little earlier Mr. Walker made a very strong presentation about the © 
importance of this loss of view of the flowers of the gardens as being a sound 
reason for withdrawing the Canadian government’s support. It would hardly 
seem that that would justify withdrawal of the support of the Canadian 
government. : 

After having said that, let me ask the witness if it is not a reasonable © 
assumption that the business of this wall was raised or used as an excuse to _ 
get out of this undertaking?—-A. Let me answer you by saying that I have 
had in the past business experience when a man wanted to get out of an 
agreement and he offered about 15 reasons, usually not one of them good .) 
enough in itself. They always have a lot of small reasons. That is what | 
I think about this letter. 7 


\ 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Government employees are different from ordinary individuals in that 
they must have windows on four sides rather than windows on just two | 
sides to admit sufficient light.—A. I took a tour of many buildings in New — 
York and I found that the artificial lighting is turned on in them 90 per cent ‘ 
of the time, be it day or night. In fact you have it on here in this room, yet 
it is not a dark day. 


By Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

Q. Mr. Lawson has said on several occasions that this is not a money 
making proposition. As I understand it, debentures are being issued at four 
per cent. Is that right?—-A. That is right. The mortgage with the Prudential 
Life is for 4 3/4 per cent. 
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Q. There will be a board of directors associated with this enterprise? 
—A. There is. 

one Q. Is there any equity capital interest, or any equity stock?—-A. No, it is 
all free and it is in the hands of the trust company in Toronto. 

a Se Q. And the duties of the board of directors will be merely to supervise 
_ the business and to direct it?—A. That is right. In June we appointed the 
best man we could get as business manager and we put him in charge of it. 
= The directors hold meetings every so often and they are following it through. 
i) Q. Would the cost of floor space to the Canadian government be the same 
» or more than the commercial rate for other users of the building?—-A. No, 
_ I think it is about the same. We have other leases. 

1 Q. Mr. Zeckendorf said the rate charged the government was about the 
_ same.—A. I think it would show in the leases we make. 

_ Q. And at the end of 25 years the Canadian government gets this building 
' with no strings attached?—A. It will be offered to the Canadian government. 
_ According to the agreement we have we would offer it to the Canadian 
- government with no strings attached and free. But the answer was that it 
would be left for the government of the day to decide if they wanted it. My 
_ reply to that, to Mr. St. Laurent, was that if they did not want it, it is the 
_ feeling of the sponsors that they would turn it over to some university or 
probably to the Canada Council. 

a, Q. Having regard to the evidence this morning I was rather hostile to 
| i you but I have now changed my mind completely and I wish the Tories would 
do the same thing.—A. Congratulations! 

The CHAIRMAN: Several times we have been asked about a letter. I 
- have been holding it in my hands and here it is. I shall read it to you. It is 
- a telegram from the consulate general in New York dated June 25, 1957, and 
_ is marked “Restricted”. It reads as follows: 


(a 
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| Restricted. 
From: Consulate General, New York, June 25, 1957. 
To: External No. 1458—Priority. 
Reference: Your telegram G. 182 of June 24. 
Subject: Canada House. 
For Matthews: 

- The following letter, approved by our lawyer, went forward to 
Juncker today. Begins: 

This is in reference to your letter of June 19th last and to another 
letter of the same date which you addressed to the supplies and properties 
division of the Department of External Affairs in Ottawa. 

I am directed by my government to inform you that they are 
unable to agree with the suggestion in your communication that a serious 
view need not be taken of the fact that some of the windows on the 
westerly side (and we gather possibly all of the windows on the 
westerly side of the third and fourth floors) will be blocked. on, 

I am also instructed to inform you that the whole question is being 
given consideration in Canada on as urgent a basis as circumstances in 
Ottawa permit. You may therefore expect a more definite communica- 
tion on this matter as soon as practicable. Ends. Mh * 

We are sending you a separate message on our legal position in 
relation to the government’s letter of intention. meee 


Mr. KNowLEs (Winnipeg North Centre): This is the letter of June 25, 
957. 
The CHAIRMAN: May I look at that letter again. . 
Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): It was read this morning. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Yes, it is dated June 25, 1957. 

Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): This is the communication that 
the minister referred to this morning in his document when he said that the 
department on June 25 advised the company. Now, when we hear the docu- 
ment, although it was signed by a civil servant he sends it in the name of the 
government. This is just as much of a statement made by the Conservative 
government as the letter of intent of October 19 was a commitment on the 
part of the Liberal government. My point, Mr. Chairman is that this cannot 
be deflated to a department communication. This written on the authority 
of the government. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, it is from the Consul General in New York. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I am not a witness and I have no 
intention of dissembling and we certainly must accept that communication of 
June 25 as being sent on behalf of the government. I do not use the word 
“department” with a view to covering anything up and I will accept that 
responsibility on behalf of the government. 

Mr. CANNON: In view of that letter, and the fact that the writer does 
not agree with some other suggestion that was evidently in the letter, I think 
it would be interesting to the committee to have the first letter. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): It was tabled this morning. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I had this underlined for some time. 

Mr. CANNON: Could I have an answer to my question? 

The CHAIRMAN: This is the answer. This is also a copy of a letter of 
Cushman and Wakefield, Incorporated of June 14, 1957 to the Honourable H. A. 
Scott, Canadian Consulate General, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

Dear Mr. Scott: 

In talking this morning to Mr. Ted Young of Eggers and Higgins, 
Architects of Canada House, I found out that due to this 70 foot building 
that the museum has indicated that they might build, on what constitutes 
presently the garden of the museum, the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th 
floors would.lose their westerly light if this proposed construction — on 
the grounds of the museum materializes. 

If you remember in my conversation of yesterday, I was under the 
impression that the 6th floor would not be affected by this situation 
and in discussing it this morning with the architect, to make absolutely 
sure of all the facts in the situation, I now have been told that the 6th 
floor might be affected as well. 

And it is signed by J. Jacques Juncker, vice- _president. 


Mr. CaNNoN: That is not the one the other one refers to. The other one 
refers to a suggestion that the fact that this right to build exists next door 
is not a very serious matter or something like that. There must be a mistake 
there. 

Mr. COLDWELL: I was going to ask earlier in the discussion, but the minister _ 
has more or less clarified it in my mind. The department on June 25 advised — 
the company that this was considered to be a material change for the space 


offered and that the question of space would be re-examined by the company — 


and should read, “The government” for “Department”. Now I am wondering 
as to what extent this was previously examined, for the government took office 
on June 21 and on the 25th, we were told that the government advised the 
company that this was considered to be a material change and so on. Now 
what consideration could have been given to this in four days? 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You do not know how fast that government works! 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): In comparison with the former government, 
quite fast. 


°verament 
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Mr. -COLDWELL: Was any real Conciiesation given? 


ae Mr. KUCHEREPA: There was a communication on June 19, 1957 and the 
communication of June 25 was read. We have that communication. 

~ > ~The CHAIRMAN: That has gone also, but I think it has been quoted and it 
is in the record. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Are you aware, Mr. Lawson, of any doubt 
_by the men of. the various departments, or nee anyone Saran to your 
attention some question as to whether for example the External Affairs De- 
partment or the Travel Bureau had some objections to going into this building. 
Are you not aware of any objections at all? 

-.  .The Witness: Not at all. 
Mr. MAcNAUGHTON: I presume all the various sub-agencies did not want 
z to leave their nice little bailiwicks. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: I think we have quite a list of representatives from 
a different agencies and I think the thing to do is to question them and not leave 
: 3 ae inference as to what they might think. Are there any further questions? 
Mr. HoLowacu: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask several questions. on 
information that would help to clarify the picture and give us an idea of who 
is being hurt in this deal. 

Now the witness stressed that this was not a business undertaking in the 
-_sense of the word. As a sound businessman undertaking this proposal, you 
peurely must have considered the economic feasibility of your undertaking with 
“or without a government lease. The first question arises on that point. Would 
"your friends, the initial promoters, have undertaken their investment had they 
known that the government would not accept floor space in the building? 

59 The WITNESS: Absolutely not. There was not. one person looking for an 
i: investment in: real estate in New York. They all went into it with the idea 


“4 interest but good Lord, you could buy government bonds for that with no 
ee risk at all, at that rate. The point I cannot seem to get across is that there was 
i no possible profit to anybody. 

a Mr. MacnaucHTon: That is commendable! 
The WITNESS: There could have been no possible profit to any person. 
Mr. Hotowacu: In other words, a government lease was necessary to 
underwrite the economic feasibility of your undertaking? 

The WITNESS: Yes and no. I would not put it that way but if the 
eee were not going into it, we would not have bothered with it. 
I had lots of other things to do when I got through my position in New York, 
besides going into this kind of thing. I went into this sort of thing only because 
it was a good thing for the country. P 
Mr. MacnaucHton: For Canada? 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. CrESTOHL: The witness said several times it was motivated by 
patriotism. 

‘ The WITNESS: There was no personal motivation of any kind in this. 

Mr. Hotowacu: I can appreciate this. With investment of this size, a 
sizable investment of that type, you must have also considered the economic 
an les involved. 

4 The WITNESS: We thought we could get our money back. We did not 
ink of anything else. We thought we were doing something for the good of 
anada. There was no selfish motive at any time. 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. I have one question, Mr. Tawnon I must apologize not being here 
earlier, but I was held up with the weather and the aircraft could not get here 
sooner. I would like to ask this. In view of what Mr. Lawson has just said, 
I think we would all agree that the idea in the first place was a very com- 
mendable one. What was the date of the letter of intent that was given by 
the former Prime Minister Rt. Hon. Louis St. Laurent?—-A. October 19. 


Q. What year?—A. 1956. 


@. When was this building started?—-A. They started to demolish the 
old building probably a year before, probably in January. It took us some time 
to get our old tenants out before we could start demolishing and then when 
the buildings were demolished, we had to wait. 


Q. About a year later?—A. That is right. 


Q. Well, you mentioned just a moment ago, Mr. Lawson, that you would 
not have gone into this project had there not been some assurance that the 
government was going to take leases, but was there any other communication 
other than this letter of intent?—-A. Yes. I am sorry you were not here, Mr. 
Nesbitt. I wonder if you would—who has all that stuff that was here this 
morning? I guess it has gone down to the printers—but Mr. Nesbitt, I think 
the best thing we can do is to go back to a letter here where, after talking 
with the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent and going into it, he writes a long 
letter. “I would be very happy if you took the initiative of setting up the 
kind of a committee mentioned in your letter. I would be quite willing to 
write a personal letter as a Canadian to each one of the members of that 
committee to congratulate him and thank him for his interest in the under- 
taking and for the benefit I think it would ultimately provide without cost 
to the government of Canada.” 


\ . i 
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That is only one thing out of the whole stock of stuff I have had here. 
When I got that letter I realized I was into something. I made this proposal 
of the idea of a Canada House at a Canadian Club dinner and they took it~ 
up with the Prime Minister. We had some correspondence on it and I suggested 
that he set up a committee of dollar-a-year men. His reply to that was that | 
dollar-a-year men were not very popular with the people of Canada, but said 
he would appreciate it if I would go ahead and set it up. 


He approved of the first list of names and others. I took the names of 
people that I thought could invest and finance a building of this kind in case” 
the government would not go ahead. I had 12 at first and eventually we 
had 28 people throughout Canada from coast to coast that put up $100,000 

each. They got junior debentures with the interest starting after this 
building begins to pay when it is fully occupied. The building cost us more 
money than expected and with three or four strikes in the steel and stone- 
mason trades, we got a hole in the ground and we expected to get the 
mortgage from the insurance company but they said “We cannot give that 
much until you have leases signed for so much space.” That included $6 — 
million at 43 per cent. We had this money in junior debentures which was — 
subordinated to that, making a total of $8,800,000. We had to obtain another ~ 
$1,500,000. 


Q. The other thing that was in writing was the letter of intent one 
year later?—-A. Yes. When we thought the leases were going to be signed, 
about that time they gave this letter of intent. I didn’t worry about it. I was — 
accustomed to letters of intent. All during wartime there were letters of 
intent and the uranium mines had letters of intent. One expected them to 
be good. 7 
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By Mr. Fairfield: 

Q. Going back to a previous statement made by Mr. Lawson, in April 
of 1957 he had some intimations from Mr. Zeckendorf that Webb and Knapp 
a would hand over their 50 per cent equity at cost to the government of the 
_ day when and if all of these funds were available and everything was paid 
- up. Now, had he intimated to the government at that time or to the govern- 
a ment of today any of his knowledge of that information that he received 
_ from Mr. Zeckendorf?—-A. Had Mr. Zeckendorf intimated that? 

i" Q. Yes. Or had you passed that on to this or to the previous 
- government.—A. No. Mr. Tory of Toronto represented me. Unfortunately 
q I could not go to the meeting but Mr. Tory and our manager, Mr. Carswell 
- went there and arranged the deal and the extra money and Mr. Zeckendorf 

put up his money and obtained 50 per cent of the equity at that time. Mr. 
_ Zeckendorf told me a month later, if you want to take us out at any time 
d let us know and we will be glad to have you take us out at cost. He did 
~ not go as far as he did this morning. 

Q. To your knowledge, there has been no previous indication to either 
government by Webb and Knapp that the government of Canada could acquire 
» the equity in Canada House at cost?—-A. No. When I spoke to Mr. St. Laurent 
- in November, 1956, he said: “Our government is not concerned with the equity 
here. That might be a case for the government of the day. What we are 
- eoncerned with is our contractual right for leases and the space which we 
_ require now and any space which the departments need.” I said: “Any space 
they want we will let them have as quickly as possible and there will be some 
space adjoining the government leases.” 


x 
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By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
q Q. May I ask what it is in terms of dollars that has now been offered 
to Canada as a result of what Mr. Zeckendorf said this morning? May I have 
- the presumption of stating it as I see it and you may correct me if I am 
- wrong. As I see it, if the offer is accepted, once the Prudential Life mortgage 
and other primary obligations are paid off, the Canadians who put up 
- $2,800,000 and the American interests who up $1,500,000 are prepared to 
~ give their equities to Canada?—A. Yes. 
YZ Q. In other words, apart from the fact that values change, this is 
_ virtually an offer in cold cash of $4,300,0007—A. Oh, no. We have a $6 
- million mortgage from the Prudential Life as I explained at 4 and % per cent. 
We have $2,800,000 from our debentures put up by sponsors at 4 per cent. 
_ We have more than $1,500,000 put up on top of that—I do not know what 
_ the rate of interest is on that but it is low. Out of that $1,500,000, now take 
‘all the equity. One-half is put up by the sponsors. Therefore one-half 
remains with the trust company and $750,000 which Zeckendorf has put up, 
and that is plus what he may have to put up. He gets the equity, but he 
has agreed that any time we pay him that $750,000 he will turn back the 
equity. That is what I understood him to say this morning. 

Q. I am afraid, as a simple soul, I would have to ask you to start over 
again.—A. The Prudential Life are putting up $6 million at 43 per cent 
on a mortgage. They will raise that mortgage when the building is 90 
per cent rented. $2,800,000 is in subordinate junior debentures put up by 
the 28 sponsors, 26 Canadian and 2 American. Then we had to get $1,500,000 
more. That $1,500,000 more really carried the equity, but half of it was put 
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up by the Canadian sponsors. The other half is with Zeckendorf for the 
$750,000 he put up and he may have to put up more. — 

_~-s«-'When Rockefeller Centre was built it was finished in 1930 and had no 
is tenants. They went out and got tenants, but they lost a few million dollars. 
— —- 1086-6 —53 
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That is what we were worrying about a year ago, that we might get into 
something similar here in not having the building rented and thereby have 
a loss. Mr. Zeckendorf says in connection with any money he puts up, if 
he gets his own out of it he will turn his equity over. 

Q. In other words the Canadian sponsors do not expect to get back their 
$100,000 each?—A. That is right. ; 

Q. And Mr. Zeckendorf does not expect to get back his $750;000?—A. Yes. 
He expects to get that back. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. The investment today is about $10,300,000?—A. Yes. As I understand 
it that will finish it. 


Mr. McGEeE: It was indicated it might amount to another $1 million. 


By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. I do not want to appear too stupid, but I thought from what Mr. 
Zeckendorf said this morning he and his associates were prepared to go along 
with what you, as Canadians, were prepared to do?—A. Yes. 


Q. And just as you are not expecting to get back this $2,800,000, they 
are not expecting to get theirs back.—A. He expects to get back the cash 
but no profit. He expects to get his cash back. Probably he was not clear 
about it but that is what I understood him to mean. 


The CHAIRMAN: At this juncture I would like to interject a thought. I 
am in the hands of the committee, but I am wondering if you wish to meet 
tomorrow? 
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Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): Yes. If we have to. 
The CHAIRMAN: What about tonight? 


Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): We still have to hear from the witnesses 
from the various departments of the government. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. Wood here who is the administrative assist- _ 
ant to the President of the Trans Canada Airlines. He is here from Montreal : 
and possibly we could hear him and give Mr. Lawson a breather. I am only — 
‘trying to be helpful. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I am sure the Liberal members, in view of the past 
week’s activities, would appreciate a break until Monday. ° 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): I see no reason for the break. I sym- 
pathize with the others, but I think we should get this finished. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Lennard. 


Mr, LENNARD: I rather favoured the thought put forward by Mr. Lawson 
some little time ago that we hear from Mr. Norman and Mr. Carswell, and 
that he felt they would be much better witnesses than he was under the — 
circumstances and he felt, and I might say apart from that, that the official — 
report of today’s proceedings will read like a crossword puzzle, and that is 
not the fault of the reporters, but I do agree with Mr. Lawson wholeheartedly 
that I do think we should not burden him with repetition but rather hear 
from these other two witnesses when they are able to appear. 


Mr. MCCLEAVE: Have we not completed the questioning of Mr. Lawson? 
The CHAIRMAN: That is what I was wondering. . ; 
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By Mr. Nesbitt: 


: Q. Just one further question. I may be a little slow in getting it through 
_ my head. When I came in this afternoon I understood Mr. Lawson to say in 
reply to a question from one member of the committee that the 28 Canadian 
persons who put up $100,000 each would not have been interested in the 
project without the assurance that the Canadian government was going into 
the building, and they put up their money, as I understand it, before the letter 
of intent from the Prime Minister. In other words, they were going on a 
verbal agreement.—A. Moral commitment. 
3 Q. Verbal commitment?—-A. Yes. The money that was put up after the 
letter of intent, the sponsors put up another $750,000. The mortgage was 


definitely fixed up after that and this money of Mr. Zeckendorf’s on that letter 
of intent— 
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By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 


Q. Was this letter of intent used in any way in negotiating the mortgage? 
_ —A. I think so. I was not back in at that time. I was out of circulation for a 
_ time. 
Q. Is there any way we can find out?—A. I am sure it was. I have a letter 
_ that you might be interested in hearing parts of. This is a letter that Carswell 
wrote but I think I had better take two or three paragraphs out of it for you: 
Regarding the street floor, the arrangement we had with the gov- 
ernment was that the Canadian travel bureau would occupy one of the 
stores fronting on Fifth avenue at a rental of $36,000 per annum for 20 
years. In the last year we have turned down offer after offer for this 
valuable store. Two other travel bureaus have approached us but we 
advised them we could not negotiate. The same remarks apply to the 
office space which we have held for over a year, now on the third and 
fourth floors, with an option on the fifth floor, in case they required addi- 
tional space. These floors could have been rented several times over if 
they had not been promised to the government. 
Regarding the building itself in my estimation the sponsors spent 
_ over $1 million beyond what they need have spent to produce an ordi- 
nary high class building. We went all out to produce a building—(a) 
that would be a credit to Canada, and (b) that would be in keeping with 
the dignity of the federal government. 
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And then he goes on about the carvings and some other things: 
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May I add that copies of the government’s letter of intent were filed. 
with the Prudential Life when we arranged our first mortgage: with the 
Bankers Trust and the First National City Bank when we arranged our 
construction loan; with Webb and Knapp Incorporated; when we entered 
into partnership with them, and with the contractor who is erecting the 
building. 

e Q. If the Prudential Life and the banks in question accepted copies of this 
% letter of intent, that would seem to indicate that in their view it had some legal 
a and binding character?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Kucherepa: 

-Q. Regarding the value of the building, what would be the life of the 
_building?—A. Oh, 100 years. 
ae Q. What would be the value of the building in 30 years?—-A, If inflation 
Sp goes on as it promises to go on, it would be inestimable. 
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Q. Having in mind the depreciation what would be the value?—A. The 
property would go up. There is no property along Fifth avenue that could be 
purchased. In New York it is hard to get a freehold property. The most of 
them are leased and they come up 20 years, plus 20 years and keep going on up, 
but I do not think there is any way of getting the value of this. 

- Q. But if they go down, what?—-A. How do you mean? We are facing a 
situation now of more or less of a recession. There is not the same demand for 
floor space in New York as a year ago. If we had begun this hole in the ground 
a year ago and sold it we could have got something out of it. : 

Q. What was the effect of this recession on the Rockefeller Centre you have 
mentioned? Did they not lose millions of dollars?—A. You can get the story 
of that—turning it over to Columbia university 100 years after it was built. 
They lost for several years when the building was being completed. There 
were no tenants. They went out taking a tenant out of this building and 
that building, taking over a five year lease, and getting a 20 year lease. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 


Q@. But it is more than likely there would be no problem in renting this 
space. There was still a pretty high demand in spite of the slight pause in the 
United States.—A. Yes. : 

Q. My second question deals, Mr. Lawson, with this question of whether 
a trust company would accept as part of the negotiation for the mortgage 
a letter of intent. Surely with your business experience, keeping in mind the 
number of contracts for accommodation that have been rented in Canada and 
the United States it is certainly not an exception to the rule to have letters 
of intent not accepted, and that the only firm contract is the basis on which 
the negotiation is carried on—A. I never knew of a letter of intent from a _ 
government or a private concern in my experience that was not honoured. 

Q. In respect to rental accommodation?—A. I have not had much experience 
in rentals, but I have in business of various kinds, and every letter of intent 
that has been given has been honoured. I have had some rentals as well. a 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q@. I did not hear that answer, would you mind repeating it—A. It was © 
regarding letters of intent. I have never known of a letter of intent not being © 
honoured. I have not had as much experience as some of the gentlemen here. q 
During war time I had something to:do with war contracts where we gave | 
letters of intent. We had no problem at all regarding letters of intent. And J 
all this uranium stock and that, the majority of the letters of intent. were 
given by the government. The Eldorado company of which Mr. Bennett is | 
head gave letters of intent to purchase and they went ahead and sold bonds — 
and stocks on letters of intent. 

Q. And they were all honoured?—-A. I never knew one that was not. 

Mr. LENNARD: This is merely repetition again. Can I suggest we hear 
from Mr. Woods. 3 

The CHAIRMAN: I was going to suggest that. I think it is the understanding ~ 
of the committee that Mr. Lawson is going to stand by. This does not preclude — 
some questions that arise later. I also take it that it is the wish of the com- C 
mittee that we meet tonight and we are not meeting Saturday. We have to i 
have Mr. Carswell and Mr. Norman here. It is hoped that we might have © 
them on Monday. Does that meet with the wishes of the committee? 4 

Mr. GARLAND: Would it be possible to have our next meeting on Monday. 

The CHAIRMAN: Monday instead of tonight? 

Mr. GARLAND: Yes. 
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_ -The CHAIRMAN: There are other members from the east and west that 
are here every day of the week. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: They have been very courteous and very considerate. 


__ Mr. SmiITH (Calgary South): As one member from the west I would. have 
no objection to meeting Monday. 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): As long as it is not Monday morning. 
We have a caucus. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I point out to the committee that on Monday 
‘Mr. Pearson will be back. We do not meet until 2.30, and if we do not meet 
until 2.30 we will run into a problem there. I think every member wants to 
be there to honour the new Liberal leader. 


Mr. KNOWLES (Winnipeg North Centre): It might be our last day, and 
we want to be there. 


Mr. SmitTH (Calgary South): I think it is a point but those are two days 
we should be in the House. 


Mr. LENNARD: Could we not meet at 11 o’clock? 
Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): Monday morning is a C.C.F. caucus. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Monday afternoon at 4 o’clock. 


_ The CHairMan: Mr. Macnaughton has suggested that we meet at 4 o’clock 
on Monday. It is going to take a little longer in the House than ordinarily. 


By Mr. Holowach: 


.Q. Before Mr. Lawson leaves, could I ask a further question? Mr. Lawson, 
have you any figures available as to the return percentagewise of your invest- 
ment or total investment in the building if all the office space was rented out 
in Canada House?—A. I have not anything but general information. I had 
two or three years ago. I have not seen it. It seemed to me that the total 
revenue from the building would be approximately $1,300,000. Don’t hold me 
to this. The expense of operating it would be something over $900,000, or 
$950,000. In other words if the building is completely rented there is a difference 
between that. Those profits would go to amortize the mortgage. As the 
' mortgage is amortized each year it will be more profitable because there will 
_ be less interest to pay. — 
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-By Mr. Morris: 

Q. Mr. Lawson, I thought I had this all straightened out until Stanley 
Knowles got me confused again. The $750,000 advanced from Webb and Knapp 
earned, for them, 50 per cent equity?—A. Yes. : 

Q. Then the other $750,000 which you have said was put up by some of 
the original 28 earned for them a 50 per cent equity?—A. Yes. be 
| Q. In other words the 50 per cent equity existed by virtue of the additional 
aa $750,000?—A. The whole equity would have existed had the sponsors decided 
to leave it with the trust company, and pro-rate it to the original 28 sponsors. 
a -Q. It is pro-rated?—A. It is pro-rated to the 28 sponsors. In other words, 
' if each of the sponsors got two shares to begin with, they each have one 
share now. 
pe. - Q. There has been no additional security given in respect of the 28 times 
$100,000 except the individual shares?—-A. That is right. aa 
- @. And the company is mortgaged to the tune of $6 million?—A. It is in 
4 the hands of the trust company. : 


i to what would be the 
Q. Mr. Lawson, have you made any computation as 
_ value of your gift to Canada, that is the $28 hundred thousands and Mr, 
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a -. By Mr. Knowles (Winnipeg North Centre): 
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Zeckendorf’s $750, 000, in terms of what you would have made from that money 
if it had not been put up for this purpose?—-A. That is a big question. If we 
had bought Consolidated Smelters a year ago—we better leave it where it is. 
It is one of those things that we do not know. One year your capital deprecia- 
tion and your interest is so much, and the next year it is so much less. This 
is particularly true of a person who is dealing in real estate to any extent. 


Mr. LENNaRD: I think in all fairness we should use some common sense 
and give Mr. Lawson a rest. He has been through a very gruelling day. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: I have an idea that he has enjoyed it. 

The WITNESS: I have enjoyed it very much. 

Mr. LENNARD: But after all, there is a limit. 

The WITNEss: I have appreciated the opportunity of coming here. As I 
said some time ago, I am here to stay as long as you wish me to. However, I 
have given you ail the facts I have, and have gone over everything that I know 
of. I cannot see any object in my staying here if Mr. Carswell and Mr. Norman 
come over, Whether they can be here Monday or not, I do not know. When 
they get here there will be no object in my being here too. Do not think I 
am running away from my pet hobby. This has been a baby of mine. It is 
very disappointing to see it end as it has. 


Mr, MACNAUGHTON: May I suggest that we extend a de of thanks from 
the committee to Mr. Lawson. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The WITNESS: Gentlemen, I appreciate that very much. I wish to thank 
you for your kindness. I think Mr. Knowles and I had a word before, but I 
did not realize at eleven o’clock that the House was meeting, not being ‘con- 
nected with things here. I do appreciate it. I would like one favour, though, 
I think that if the chairman sent a note to Mr. Zeckendorf he would appreciate 
it very much. 


The CHAIRMAN: I mentioned it to him personally as he left. 


The WITNESS: If you would send a note to him thanking him for his 
attendance, I think he would appreciate it very much, if you wouldn’t mind. 


Mr. MacnaucHton: And thank him for the offer he has made. 

The WITNESS: Yes. 

Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): The sub-committee is going to meet?’ 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. LENNARD: We are going to hear from Mr. Wood, are we not? 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary gee Yes, we want the letters that have been 
referred to the committee. . 


The CHAIRMAN: We are again faced with another problem. Mr, Field 
of the government travel bureau finds it impossible to be here on Monday. I 
am wondering if, in the time at our disposal, we could possibly hear Mr. Field 
and Mr. Wood? 


Mr. Alan Field, Chief Canadian Government Travel Bureau, called: 


The CHAIRMAN: We have Mr. Alan Field of the travel bureau here. 
Mr. LENNARD: Order for goodness sakes. Let us hear the chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: He has not prepared a statement, but he is prepared to 
answer questions. 
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By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. I would like to ask the first question. Could you perhaps give us an 
opinion of the relative merits of the two locations which have been under 
discussion, from the travel bureau’s point of view? In other words, would 
the travel bureau prefer to be located in the Canada House building, or in the 
Rockefeller Centre?—-A. I think both locations are good. The location in 
Rockefeller Centre was chosen by Mr. Dolan in 1950 after prolonged negotia- 
tions in order to get a good place for a travel bureau centre. It is a first rate 
office. I am rather proud of it because I established it. The office handles 
about 55,000 inquiries a year itself, and we have quite a small staff. We have 
three people all year round and two additional clerks in the summertime. 
I think it is the busiest national travel bureau office in New York. I do not 
think any others handle any more inquiries than we handle at our present 
location in the Rockefeller Centre. The location of Canada House at 54th 
street and Fifth Avenue undoubtedly is a very good location. We are in the 
French building of the Rockefeller Centre at the present time. The French, 
British and international buildings in the Rockefeller compound are supposed 
to be the very best locations. A location on Fifth avenue would also be very 
good. 54th street is a very excellent location. 

The question that my department had in mind was whether or not the 
additional expense could be justified, and it was on those grounds, I think, that 
the government indicated its preference. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. Are you speaking for the government?—A. No, I am not, sir. 


By Mr. Lennard: 
Q. Is it an advantage for your office in its present location, to be situated 
on cross-town bus routes? Has that any advantage whatever?—A. I think 


all those things help; to be on a cross-town bus stop, as we are, and at a subway 
-. stop, as we are. By the way, there is a subway station close to the site of the 


Canada House at 54th street. 


By Mr. Morris: 

Q. How much space do you have in the French building?—A. We have 
approximately 1,000 square feet of space. 

Q. Do you recall the rental of that?—-A. Yes, it is approximately $19,500 
per year. When we first moved in in 1950 it was $17,500. 

Q. That is $19.50 per square foot?—-A. Per square foot per annum, yes. 

Q. How much space would you require in Canada House?—-A. It is 
$36,000 for 1,000 square feet, which is $36 per square foot per annum. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 

Q. I do not think there is anyone who would dispute the advantages of 
your location in 1950, but this is 1958, of course. Would you consider a 
location on a side street as good as a location on Fifth avenue? You talk about 


=< bus routes. There are bus routes up and down Fifth avenue, are there not? 


Mr. LENNARD: There are no cross-town bus stops on Fifth avenue. 
Mr. Macnaucuton: A cross-town bus stop is not as important as the 
north-south traffic on Fifth avenue. 
a Mr. Lennarp: I think it is. 
Mr. MacnaucHTon: That is a matter of opinion. 
Mr. Crestout: Let us get the answer to the question. 
The Witness: Would you mind repeating it again? 
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By Mr. Macnaughton: a 
Q. I was just saying that you were pointing out that you were located 
opposite a bus stop, which is true. You have a small, narrow and not too 
attractive office on 59th street? 
Mr. CRESTOHL: It is 49th street. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Iam sorry, on 49th street. It is not too well lighted. I have gone there 
several times and received very courteous service. You made a point as to the 
bus stops, but what about the bus stops on Fifth avenue? What about the 
quantity of people travelling up and down Fifth avenue as opposed to the 
cross-town traffic? Is there anything in that point?—A. I think there are 
more people travelling on buses on Fifth avenue. 

Q. Exactly.—A. Ido not like to take issue with you, Mr. Macnaughton. 

Q. I am just asking for your opinion——A. I do not think that our office 
in New York is unattractive. I have found that other offices have been inclined 
to copy our decor, and certain of our techniques of display. 

Q. Let me put it this way: we can always improve even the best?— 
A. That is true. 

Q. As a matter of fact do not the majority of aviation transportation 
offices, for example, and travel agencies have their offices located on Fifth 
avenue if possible rather than on cross-town streets?—-A. Yes, there are a 
great many travel offices on Fifth avenue, such as Sabina, Air France and 
Pan American, as well as steamship companies. They are all sources that 
are selling tickets, 

Q. And American Express and Cooks?—-A. Cooks, that is true; they are 
on Fifth avenue. 

Q. Is it your showroom which offers displays in the basement of the 
R.C.A. building?—-A. No, that is trade and commerce. There is a trade —— 
showroom in the concourse. Site 

Q. Would it be unfair to ask you if these displays would not be better 
shown in an outside room on Fifth avenue?—A. I have nothing to do with it. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): ou 
@. Perhaps, Mr. Field—I believe Mr. Zeckendorf made some comment 
this morning on the number of travel offices which were in the current 
location you are in now. The inference was drawn that the majority of them — 
were on Fifth avenue whereas the others were government travel bureaus.— 
A. Government or national travel offices. 


By Mr. McCleave: 


Q. Is it not true that people tend to shop around when they go travelling — 
and they go into your office and a few others in order to pick up literature?— 
A. We have this Rockefeller Centre for them. There are many in Rockefeller 
Centre which is a sort of travel centre, and they have added to its value. 
I would concur: with the suggestion that a suite of offices on Fifth avenue in. 
Canada House would also have a certain attraction too. 


By Mr. Nesbitt: 


Q. One of the questions I was going to ask has been asked by Mr. Smith, © 
but for the information of the members of the committee who may not be © 
as familiar with your offices as some of us are, on what floor of the building — 
is your office located?—A. It is on the ground floor. . a 

Q. And how many other governments have travel bureaus and the like in. 
Rockefeller Centre? Could you give us a rough estimate?—A. You mean © 
national offices? 
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By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. On the ground fioor?—A. Yes, and it is over in the Associated Press 
building. 
i Q. That is the point. The Swiss office is on 49th street.—A. Yes, right 
across the street from us. é 
: Q. It is between the plaza then and this side street?—-A. The plaza is 
_ the inner avenue that leads down to the skating rink. Those offices are very 
nice. The Japanese office is a lovely one and it is located there. But it is 
true that the offices on the plaza rent for less than offices on the street; that 
is, they are not on the street in Rockefeller Centre. 
_ Q. Would you be unhappy if you should have a large display window at 
54th street and Fifth avenue?—A. I certainly would not. 
Q. Doubling the size of what you have at the moment?—A. Yes, if it 
were possible. 
Q. All right, that will be 15 per cent off. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. Let us say presumably at the same rate of rental, where would you 
prefer to have your office? Where it is now or in Canada House?—A. Well, 
I think you would have to take a lot of other things into consideration. 
- Rockefeller Centre has a post office for example. It is right in the building. 
- So you do not have any postal problem. We have a lot of mail coming and 
z going, bags and bags of it. All we have to do is to take it downstairs in our 
' present quarters, whereas at Canada House we would have to have a truck 
| take it down. But if I understand your question correctly, if we were offered 
a space at the same rate and the same rental as our present quarters, would 
i -we take it? 

Bs Q. Yes.—A. In other words— 

He. Mr. SmitH (Calgary South): Would you not have a preference for Rocke- 
feller Centre? 

ik Mr. CRESTOHL: I would like an answer. It is a very simple question. At 
- the same rental and the same space, where would you prefer to have your 
- location? ; 

: The WITNESS: The answer to that is on Fifth avenue. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
me Q. Would you tell the committee why?—A. Well, you have better 
exposure. 
ie. Q. You mean more traffic passes before the display space? 


Mr. Best: You are answering the question. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
ye Q. Allright. I want an answer.—A. It is true, there would be more people 
i passing by and more of them would see it. It would have better advertising 


4 value, as you can see, if it were on Fifth. he 
i * Q. Would the fact that you are located in a building called Canada House 


have any advantage over your being located in some unknown spot? 


Mr. NessittT: No, that is ridiculous! 
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By Mr. Crestohl:. 
Q. Would there be any advantage in having your office in a building called 
Canada House? . 


Mr. KUCHEREPA: These are hypothetical questions. We have before us 
buildings and figures which are not at the same price. 


By Mr. Morris: 
Q. If you had to pay for this accommodation yourself would you prefer to 
pay $19 per square foot, instead of $36? 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I appreciate the fact that there could be some other examin- 
ation of the points being raised, but let me get an answer from the witness. 
Would there be any advantage to your address being Canada House rather than ~ 
some number on 49th street? 


The WITNESS: Well, the address that we use is both Rockefeller Centre as 
our address and number 11, W 49th street which is the postal mailing address. 
As I say, Rockefeller Centre is a travel centre. But so far as Canada House is 
concerned, you are right, there would be value attached to have a travel office 
located in Canada House. There would be additional value in that. 


Mr. KucHEREPA: On the third or the fourth floor? 
The CHAIRMAN: Order. “ 


By Mr. Morris: 


@. Suppose you had to pay for this yourself. Purely as a travel man, would 
you rent space at Rockefeller Centre at $19 a square foot or at the proposed 
Canada House at $36 per square foot, for your purpose as a travel merchant and 
having to pay it out of your own pocket?—A. I think that would be very diffi- 
cult for me to answer. I am supposed to give much more attention and much 
more care to the expenditure of public funds than I would to my own funds. I 
think I would like—if the office is an all round deal, and this is a deal which I 
think has advantages to both sides—it is a question of whether you wish to pay 
$36,000 or $19,500. 


By Mr. Smith (Calgary South): 

Q. Have you made any recommendation or has any recommendation been 
made by your department with respect to these two accommodations?—A. No, - 
I would not say that we did. I think we gathered all the facts and considered 
them and said this is what we have in our present location and this is what we 
would get in another location. 

Q. You did not interpret them at all?—A. No, it was my predecessor, Mr. 
Dolan, who interpreted them as I recall it. That was during his term as 
director. I came in March of 1957. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


@. What is the amount spent by your department per year advertising 
Canada?—-A. $1,250,000 on direct advertising, magazines, and newspapers in 
the United States. ; < 

Q. Have you any idea as to the receipts Canada received from its tourist 
travel business?—-A. Yes. 1957 will show that it was a record year and we 
should get somewhere between $310 million and $315 million as estimated by 
D.B.S., from Americans touring in Canada. 

Q. That is pretty good business. Would you say therefore that $36,000 was 
too much to spend for a return of $315 million? 


Mr. NESBITT: That is ridiculous! 
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By Mr. Morris: 


; Q. Are the returns through the national office increasing?—A. Yes, they 
have increased steadily every year. Every national office in New York I have 
dealt with has had the same experience. ; 

Q. Would a change in locale perhaps precipitate a diminution?—A. It would 
be hard to say. It might at first. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I am sure that the witness would agree that his job primarily is that of 

selling Canada and that in selling, the most important factor in any job of 
selling is the traffic which passes by and which is attracted to or has access 
to the premises in question.—A. It is an important part. 
Q. In the consideration that you have given the matter, have you any 
figures—any comparative figures between the number of persons who pass your 
present location in a period of 24 hours, or a week, a month or a year, as 
compared with those who would pass by a Canada House location?——A. No, we 
have. no count. 

Q. Do you not think that some percentage figure would be necessary before 
an intelligent decision could be arrived, at—A. I think it would be useful, 
certainly. 


By Mr. Best: 


Q. It seems to me from an expenditure of $11 million on advertising in 
American magazines that possibly mail returns or information would be much 
more valuable proportionately than people passing the actual site of the office. 
At least there would be some comparison there.—A. Yes, of course. Our 
advertising is directed at 172 million people in the United States. 

Q. That is just it—A. And only a small proportion of our enquiries come 
through the New York office. Last year the bureau had its greatest year 
when it handled travel enquiries which reached a total for twelve months of 
somewhere around 680,000 individual queries of which about 55,000 were 
handled through the New York office. 


Mr. McCLEAvVE: There is some question about happiness or unhappiness. 
I would like to ask the same question about whether you are happy where 


‘you are now. 


The WITNEss: Yes, I think our space is doing a good job for us there. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 
Q. You told us, Mr. Field, why you would prefer the Fifth Avenue location. 


-Do you not think it is sometimes wiser to spend a rental more for prospective 


better returns for the reasons that you gave us?—A. Yes, sir, I do and the 


bureau operates on that principle. | ¢ 


Q@. And do you not think too, it is sometimes false economy to rent space 
at much lower rental on a street somewhere at half the rental we are paying 
now and that that would be false economy?—A. I agree with that. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


Q. Do you say you would prefer Fifth Avenue over what you have now ?— 
A. Well, I said that a location on Fifth Avenue is better than a location not on 


Fifth Avenue. t 
Q. No. Did you say you would prefer a space on Fifth Avenue over what 


you have now? 
Mr. LENNARD: That is hardly a fair question. 
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Mr. KUCHEREPA: Because I think the interpretation put on the last question 
is not what the witness said before. He did not say he preferred it. He con- 
sidered it balanced then and considered them oh from. the standpoint of 
preference. 

Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): It strikes me as an interested onlooker 
that the two sides are trying to get a witness to commit himself and the 
witness refuses positively to do it. I do not think we will get much farther. 

Mr. Carvin: I am afraid I will have to apologize for not knowing too 
much about the rental of office space in New York, but can you tell us whether 
or not the rental cost of $19,500 includes furnishings or not? : 


The WITNESS: It does not include furnishings. You just get the bare walls 


of the store. To be perfectly fair about it, when we moved into Rockefeller . 
Centre, all we got were the bare walls. 

Mr. Best: Mr. Chairman, to return to this point once again, could Mr. Field ~ 
give an estimate of how much the travel and centres of, let us say Americans 
to Canada, is a part of the site and how much is part of correspondence? 
After all, this business of the site is only one of the questions. It seems to 
me that the volume of mail you do with correspondence factor through the 
whole of the United States would be many, many times larger than the actual 
advantage of any site in New York. 

The WITNESS: From memory, I think in New York city we get about in 
the neighbourhood of 25,000 inquiries by telephone and about 11 to 12 thousand 
visits in person and the balance of the inquiries are by mail. 

Mr. BEST: Something like 50,000 letters a year. 


The WITNESS: That is the total number of inquiries by etephharig: by 
person and by mail. 

Mr. CarDIN: I think I understood Mr. Field to say that there are some 
advantages on being on Fifth Avenue. Now, could he, tell us whether there 
would be advantages in being located in a building where all Canadian offices 
would be located together? 


The WITNEss: Not all of the government departments are in Rockefeller 4 


Centre. We maintain a pretty close liaison. The travel bureau staff as is _ 


usual, come under the Consul General as head of the mission. We are con- 


nected to the consulate easily by elevator. We do not have to go outside to _— 


go up to visit the consulate. 


By Mr. Cardin: 
Q. It was my understanding that certain departments like the Department 
of Northern Affairs had intended to go into Canada House. I do not believe ; 
that that department has any offices in Rockefeller Centre—A. Reference to 


the Department of Northern Affairs is made to the travel bureau. We area ~ 


branch of Northern Affairs. 


By Mr. MacEachen: 


Q. May I ask the witness whether at any time the travel bureau as an ~ 
agency of the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources made 
any recommendations to the minister as to whether to go into Canada House 
or stay out?—A. I do not think we made any recommendation for or against. 
We simply presented the facts and since we had not decided on the amount 4 
that. is to be expended on these projects, it was up to the minister to make his — 
decision about it. ; 

Q. You sent in a report to the minister?—-A. Well, there were various © 
conversations, meetings and so on going back over the whole period from — 
the time Canada House was first proposed. 
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_ Q. There was never any written report?—-A. Not as such. 
Q. And no definite recommendations made?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr, Stewart (Winnipeg North): 

_Q. Can I ask Mr. Field if he has seen the new offices, or has been in the 
new offices in Canada House and has he examined them?—A. I have examined 
it in plans, but have not seen the offices. I left New York in March. I have 
not been in the building. . The building was not finished then. 


Q. I wanted to find out what the new offices and facilities were like, but 
if you cannot tell me, then that is all right. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 


_ Q. My question would be directed to the witness as to how the 3rd and 
4th floor previously suggested compares to the ground floor from which you 
are now operating?—-A. Do you mean we would be affected by the construction 
of the building? 

Q. In the building, yes—A. We would not. The question is, would we be 
affected by the construction of the museum of modern art? 

Q. No, whether it is better for your offices to be on the ground floor 
which has easy access to the public or the third or fourth floor as suggested? — 
A..The answer is the ground floor and all of our offices we have in the United 


_ States—we have offices in Chicago as well as New York and we propose to 
- open an office in Boston. The minister has already announced this and we 


are considering opening an office on the west coast and ail of them are to be 
ground floor offices. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Did anyone suggest that you go to the third or fourth floor?—A. I 
cannot recall that. 
Q. It could have been the ground floor.—A. It was the ground floor as 
far as I know. 
Q. I think we can agree I am sure, that the more we appeal to the 


American public, the better it will be, and following that line of reasoning, 


I suppose the better office you will have, the greater the appeal.—A. That is 


‘right, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Stewart, did you get the answer to your question? 
Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North): The witness was not in a position to 


answer me, Mr. Chairman. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Any other questions? 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I wonder if Mr. Field—and I do not wish to embarrass him in any 
way—would know or be in a position to say if his predecessor also approved 


of this new location?—-A. I do not know whether you say “approved it”. He 


submitted and discussed with his minister and his deputy all the factors 


‘involved in staying in our present location and moving into Canada House 
and this was presented for an executive decision. 


- The CHaIRMAN: If there are no further questions, we will call Mr. Wood, 
the administrative assistant to the president of Trans-Canada Air Lines. He 
is up here from Montreal and I wish also to thank Mr. Field. 


_ Mr. McCugave: We hope you go away happy, Mr. Field. 
The WITNEss: I am. 
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Mr. Frederick T. Wood, Administrative Assistant to the President of Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, called: ¢ 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Wood does not have a prepared statement but he 
has, as you know, come prepared to answer questions as they relate to his 
particular position. 


The WITNESS: I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I do not have a prepared 
statement. However, I might head off a lot of questions by making a few 
remarks, - . 

So far as Trans-Canada Air Lines is concerned, it approached Canada 
House from the viewpoint of a strict realistic proposition. We learned that 
the Canadian government travel bureau was to take space on the ground 
floor of Canada House. We immediately felt that it would be a tremendous 
benefit to Trans-Canada Air Lines to have what we term a satellite ticket office 
adjacent to the Canadian government travel bureau. In consequence we 
approached the authorities of Canada House accordingly. We were offered an 
area of 450 square feet of space on the ground floor which was an interior 
location with access from the lobby. In due course we gave them a letter 
of intent indicating we would like to occupy that particular space. At the 
same time we were careful to stipulate, or to insert, a condition in our 
acceptance of the offer that it would be contingent upon a Canadian govern- 
ment travel bureau occupying the space, because otherwise it would be of no 
use whatsoever to us to have an interior location. i 

Subsequent to the decision of the Canadian government travel bureau not 
to occupy the premises we informed the real estate people that we also were 
not interested. 

That, gentlemen, is my story. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. Would you be interested in Canada House if it were proceeded with?— 
A. If the Canadian travel bureau were there we would be interested; not 
otherwise. 


By Mr. Lennard: 


Q. This would be a branch office?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your main office would be where the other travel offices are?—-A. We 
have at the present time what I would term a rather dismal looking office 
on Fifty-Eighth Street. Our lease expires on April 30 this year. The landlord 
will be happy when we get out and so will we. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 


Q. It is a side street?—-A. Yes. We must seek another location. 

@. Where would you prefer to be?—A. We had in mind a small satellite 
office like this or at another location on a corner of Forty-Second Street and — 
Park Avenue. 

@. Do you consider Fifth Avenue a good location?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 


Q. I am interested in what you understood when you gave a letter of © 
intent? Would you explain to us what you had in mind when you said “We 
gave a letter of intent”. Shall I clarify that question?—A. If you would, — 
please. > | 7 

Q@. Were you satisfied in your mind when you gave a letter of intent that — 
you agreed to take that space, that is, the number of square feet agreed upon 
and the rental agreed upon, providing the Canadian government travel bureau — 
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was to go in there? That was your sole condition?—A. There were other 
conditions attached, but we considered if all the conditions were met it was” 
binding on our company. 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. Your operations in New York are not concentrated under one roof?—A. 


_ There is an advantage in having them in different locations. 


é 


Q. One central location is not desirable?—A. No. To give you an 
indication, we were speaking of 450 feet in an interior location at a rental 
of less than $6,000 a year. In other words, it was a high-class office rental 
prestige frontage space. 


By Mr. Fairfield: 

Q. In your letter of intent was the condition concerning the travel bureau 
the most important one? You said there were others.—A. The second one 
related to date of occupancy. The lease for our present premises expires on 
April 30 and as a consequence we were concerned as to the date of occupancy, 


By Mr. Kucherepa: 
Q. Would that have been met?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
; Q. Have you consequently entered into another lease?—A. No. We are 
looking. 


By Mr. Crestohl: 

Q. May we assume that if the Canadian government travel bureau tomor- 
row, by some rearrangement of present conditions, occupied Canada House 
and the space which you sought was available and the other conditions were 
agreed upon wotild you still take that space?—-A. I think we would. 


By Mr. Morris: 
Q. You have said that the space would be 450 square feet?—A. Yes. 
Q. You said your present lease is expiring and you have no intention of 
occupying more than 450 feet in Canada House?—-A. That is right. But we 


- would have had a supplementary ticket office in the air lines terminal on 


Forty-Second Street. We would have divided it between the two offices. 


--.  Q. You had no intention of putting in a large office in Canada House?—A. 


No. 


By Mr. Cardin: 
Q. What is the amount of the lease for the present space which you 


f occupy?—A. It is on a side street. Is it relative? 


By Mr. Macnaughton: 
Q. Yes. You made the point that Fifth Avenue is to be preferred to a side 


> street. Am I right?—A: Yes. 


By Mr. Cardin: 
- Q. May we have the answer? I asked what was the cost?—A. I am in 
the hands of the chairman, but I might remind you that as a member of a 


crown corporation these are matters of internal management. I think that 


~ is a principle which has been established heretofore. 
ss" The CHatRMAN: I am in a spot. I am willing to listen to advice from both 


sides as to what I should make as a ruling. 
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Mr. NEsBiTr: I think it is a situation similar to when Mr. Gordon was 
called before the committee on railways and shipping when the question was 
raised as to tenders and so on. It is a competitive business and the Trans 
Canada Air Lines have other types of competitors in other fields. I do not think 
it is a proper question. : 


Mr. Macnaucuton: I agree with that. 


Mr. STEWART (Winnipeg North): Normally, I do not think any crown 


corporations should be asked to give information which might be of assistance 
to a competitor, but this seems to be different. If Trans Canada Air Lines had 
gone into the new building the rental would have been known and since this 

lease is about to expire it does not matter much whether or not it is known. 


Mr. NEsBiTT: It is a matter of principle. I do not think it is all that 
important in any event. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I understand Mr. Nesbitt correctly he stated that when 
Mr. Gordon of the Canadian National Railways was before this committee he 
was not required to give similar information. Am I right? 


Mr. NESBITT: Yes. is 

The CHAIRMAN: In view of that fact, I think I will rule similarly in this case. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I move we adjourn. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Do we have another witness? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Mr. Roberge is here. It is not possible for him to be 
with us on Monday. If it meets with the approval of the committee we will 
hear him now. . 

I am sure we have all appreciated Mr. Wood’s appearance here. Mr. Roberge 


is in the same position as Mr. Field and Mr. Wood in that he does not have | 


a prepared statement. 
Mr. Hatpasz: Where is Mr. Roberge from? 
The CHAIRMAN: From the National Film Board. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Mr. Chairman, are we still, as a steering 
committee, going to sit to examine the documents? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Do you have the documents? 


The CHAIRMAN: No. 
Mr. Lawson, before you leave there is the question of the steering com- 
mittee examining these letters. 


Mr, Lawson: What time do they wish to see them? 


) 


The CHAIRMAN: Could you leave them with us and we will deliver them — 


to you? : 


Mr. Lawson: I would prefer not to; they are personal letters. I would _ 
like to show them to you in order to assure you that the extracts which ~ 


I gave this morning were exact extracts from them. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): Could the members of the steering com- 
mittee adjourn over to the corner. 


wait. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Lawson feels that he has had a long day and j 


we are likely to take considerably more time. 
Mr. Lawson: I would be glad to wait for 10 or 15 minutes. 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: We will be through in 15 minutes. Perhaps you could ! 
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_ Mr. Kucuerepa: You should be in parliament, Mr. Roberge. eee 
_ The CuarrMaN: That is the best short speech I have heard in a-long time. 
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Walker on the said Committee. 


TUESDAY, January 28, 1958. 


ORDERED ,—That the name of Mr. Cameron (Nanaimo) be Subs tisuted for 
_ that of Mr. Stewart (Winnipeg North) on the said Committee. 
b Attest. 
LEON J. RAYMOND 
Clerk of the House 
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The Standing Committee on External Affairs begs leave to present the 
following as its 


SECOND REPORT 


; On Tuesday, November 26, 1957, the House referred to your Committee for 
- consideration Items numbered 94 to 118 of the Main Estimates 1957-58, Item 
). numbered 617 of the Supplementary Estimates 1957-58, and Item numbered 
_ 778 of the Further Supplementary Estimates (2) 1957-58. 

_ Your Committee has held 15 meetings during which statements and evi- 
_ dence were heard from The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary. of State 
for External Affairs; The Honourable Ray Lawson, former Canadian Consul 
General at New York; Mr. William Zeckendorf, President, Webb & Knapp, Inc., 
New York; officers of the departments of External Affairs, Trade and Commerce, 
1 _ Secretary of State, Northern Affairs and National Resources, the National Film 
_ Board, Trans-Canada Airlines, and the Chairman of the International Joint 
3 Commission. 

oh On Items 94 to 111 and Items 115 to 118 of the Main Estimates, Item 617 of 
» the Supplementary Estimates, and Item 778 of the Further Supplementary 
_ Estimates (2), your Committee heard evidence from Mr. Jules Léger, Under- 
' Secretary of State for External Affairs, and Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant 
i Under-Secretary of State for External Affairs, who were assisted by the follow- 
ing officers of the Department of External Affairs: Messrs. H. F. Clark, Director, 
- Finance Division; M. Grant, Director, Supplies and Properties Division; J. H. 

- Cleveland, Director, American Division; T. P. Malone, Director, Consular Divi- 
® sion; A. D. Ross, Head of Press Office; R. Grey, Economic Division; J. J. 

- McCardle, Defence Liaison (I) Division; H. M. Robertson, Supplies and Pro- 
 perties Division: J. A. Irwin, United Nations Division; R. L. Rogers, Far Eastern 
_ Division; W. E. Bauer, Far Eastern Division; and J. A. Zoubie, Properties 
_ Abroad Section, Supplies and Properties Division. 

Messrs. Alan Field, Chief, Government Travel Bureau, Department of 
Northern Affairs and National Resources; Guy Roberge, Government Film | 
E Commissioner, National Film Board; and F. T. Wood, Administrative Assistant 
_ to the President of Trans- Canada Airlines, were also heard. 
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On Items 112 and 113, your Committee heard General A. G. L. McNaughton, 
Chairman of the Canadian Section of the International Joint Commission, who 
was accompanied by Miss E. M. Sutherland, Secretary, and Messrs. D. G. Chance, 
Assistant Secretary, J. L. MacCallum, Legal Adviser, and E. R. Peterson, 
Engineering Adviser. 

On Item 114, your Committee heard Mr. R. G. Nik Cavell, Administrator of 
the International Economic and Technical Co-operation Division of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce, who was assisted by Messrs. R. W. Rosenthal, 
Assistant Administrator, F. E. Pratt, Chief, Capital Projects Section, D. W. 
Bartlett, Chief, Technical Co-operation Service, and J. H. Marshall, Assistant 
Chief, Capital Projects Section. ; 

Your Committee, after carefully considering Items 94 to 96; 98 to 103; 105 
to 107; 109 to 118 of the Main Estimates; Item 617 of the Supplementary 
Estimates; and Item 778 of the Further Supplementary Estimates (2) approves 
them and recommends them to the House for approval. 

In view of the evidence presented to it, with respect to Items 97, 104 and 
108 of the Main Estimates, your Committee recommends that consideration be 
given to the reduction by $356,500 of Item 97 ; the reduction by $5,000 of Item 
104; and the reduction by $5,000 of Item 108. 

The Committee is pleased that as a result of a re-examination by it of the 
Canada House project in New York, and of the hearing by it of the Honourable 
Ray Lawson and of Mr. William Zeckendorf as witnesses, the Government has 
decided to carry out the intention of the previous Government of leasing space 
in the Canada House building. 

The Committee wishes to record its appreciation and to extend thanks to all 
those who appeared before it and contributed to the successful completion of 
its work. 


A copy of the Committee’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence is 
appended. 


Respectfully submitted. 


H. O. WHITE 
Chairman 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


* Monpbay, January 20, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met this day a 5.15 p.m. The 
Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Best, Cannon, Cardin, Crestohl, Fairfield, Gar- 
land, Gauthier (Lake St. John), Haidac: Herridge, Hendersos! Holowach, Jones, 
Kucherepa, Lennard, MacEachen, Macnaughton, Macquarrie, McCleave, McGee, 
Morris, Nesbitt, Smith (Calgarry South), Stewart (Winnipeg North), and 
White.— (24) 

In attendance: The Honourable Sidney E. Smith, Secretary of State for 
External Affairs; Mr. W. D. Matthews, Assistant adore Secretary of State for 
External Affairs: Mr. Charles Stein, Under-Secretary of State and Deputy 
Registrar General of Canada; Mr. Guy Roberge, Government Film Commissioner, 
National Film Board; Mr. Alex Cattanach, Director, Companies Division, Sec- 
retary of State Department; and Mr. J. A. Zoubie, Properties Abroad Section, 
Department of External Affairs. 


The Chairman called the meeting to order and reported the views of the 
Sub-Committee on Agenda and Procedure with respect to three letters referred 
to it by the Committee at its last meeting held Friday, January 17. 


The Secretary of State for Exernal Affairs was called by the Chairman and 
made a further statement regarding the government’s position on the negotiation 
of a lease for the rental of space in Canada House, New York. 


He was questioned by Members of the Committee, thanked and retired by 
the Chairman. 


Item 94—Departmental Administration—was called and adopted. 
At 5.40 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


TUESDAY, January 28, 1958. 


The Standing Committee on External Affairs met at 4:00 p.m. this day 
in camera. The Chairman, Mr. H. O. White, presided. 


Members present: Miss Aitken, Messrs. Best, Cameron (Nanaimo), Can- 


-non, Cardin, Coldwell, Fairfield, Garland, Gauthier (Lake St. John), Haidasz, 
- Herridge, Henderson, Holowach, Jones, Kucherepa, Lennard, McEachen, Mac- 


naughton, McCleave, Morris, Nesbitt, Patterson, Smith (Calgary South), and 
White.—24 ‘ 
A draft “Report to the House” was distributed to Members of the Commit- 
tee, discussed, amended, adopted and ordered to be presented to the House as 
the Committee’s ‘Second Report”. 
The Chairman thanked Members of the Committee for their co-operation. 


At 4:35 p.m. the Committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


J. E. O’Connor 
Clerk of the Committee 
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EVIDENCE 


Monpay January 20, 1958. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I appreciate very much your attendance here 
this afternoon, considering the excitement and the speeches that are in progress 
in the Chamber but we have called men here from a distance and I am not 
going to take much of your time. Immediately following our last meeting on 
Friday the 17th, your subcommittee on agenda and procedure met to consider 
the advisability of having the three letters written by the past Prime Minister, 


-. the Right Hon. Mr. St. Laurent, to the Hon. Ray Lawson and referred to before 


the committee, printed in their entirety as part of the committee’s proceedings. 

The letters were read to the subcommittee and it was decided that the 
portions of the text introduced into the record by Mr. Lawson were the principal 
pertinent parts of the letters. It was therefore decided that no useful purpose 
could be served at present by having the complete text of the letters printed. 
If, at some later time, it appears that their reproduction in the record would be 
of material value to the committee, I am sure that it can be arranged. 

Now, before we proceed with our witnesses for today, I would like to 
mention that both Mr. Norman and Mr. Carswell will be in Ottawa on Wednes- 
day, January 22, and I have therefore scheduled two meetings one at 2.30 p.m., 
when Mr. Norman will be our principal witness, and one at 8.00 p.m. in order 
to accommodate Mr. Carswell. 

Since making these arrangements, Mr. Smith has intimated to me that he 
has a statement that he would like to make to the committee, and I am going 


to ask him to make his statement at this time. 


Pie Sis ee 


Hon. SIpNEY E. SmitH (Secretary of State for External Affairs): Mr. Chair- 
man, and members of the committee. The letter of intent that was given by 
the government, that is the previous government, on October 19, 1956, was 
based on two factors and those factors were set forth in Mr. Leger’s letter to 
Mr. Carswell, which he, Mr. Leger, sent out on behalf of the present administra- 


tion. It is set out in that letter, I repeat, of November 8, 1957. 


The first one was the Canadian aspect of the Canada House project both in 


_ regard to financing and to occupancy of the building and, secondly, the represen- 
_tation that there would be light on three sides of the projected building. 


The acquisition by Webb and Knapp of 50 per cent of the equity changed factor 
No. 1 in the view of the government. The building would no longer be controlled 


- and managed by a Canadian group, and I make that point again. The informa-_ 


tion that was given to the government on June 13, 1957, that Canada House 
(New York) Limited had not the air rights below 150 feet changed funda- 
mentally the type of occupancy of the floors below that level. Evidence was 


| - given here that it is not unusual in that part of New York to have buildings 


with light on two sides, but the government did rely on the representation, 
that it would be on three sides. That is not the case up to 150 feet. I hardly 
know what the height of the floors is. Mr. Zeckendorf and others thought it 


was from the eighth to the tenth story, but it is 150 feet. 


These factors changed the very basis of the letter of intent bearing the 
date of October 19, 1956. Therefore, the government, the present government, 
does not regard the letter of intent as being legally or morally binding because 


the basis has been changed. I used to try to teach law. It has been defined by 


the law officers of the crown that it is not a contract. Even if it had been a 
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contract—-and I use this simply as an example—let us say that the chairman 
who is in the honey business, undertook to sell me two tons of brown honey 
for a consideration. It would be a binding contract. Then he offers to me two 
tons of white honey. I could then take this ground, validly and conclusively, 
that he has broken the contract and therefore I am not bound by it. I might 
even sue him for damages. And this is true also in the case of the letter of 
intent where the basis upon which it was given had changed. 


Mr. CRESTOHL:. That is too sweet an example! 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Touché. It does worry me when it is 
said there has been a breach of faith in that regard. With respect’ to the light, 
the government did not know until the hearing of this committee on Friday, 
January 17, 1958, that Canada House (New York) Limited bought the air 
rights above 150 feet from the Museum of Modern Art for $250,000, although 
Canada House (New York) Limited must have known then for some time that 
the light on that side would be blocked off and they had bought the air 
rights, or the rights above the 150 foot level for $250,000. Canada House 
(New York) Limited regarded that as a serious situation, and we of the 
government still regard the inability of Canada House (New York) Limited 
to provide light on the west side of the building up to the level of 150 feet as a 
very serious matter. Just as the Canada House Company must have con- 
sidered it when they put out $250,000 for rights above the 150 foot level. 

The purpose of a committee such as this committee on external affairs 
is to explore problems relating to the department. I was, very frankly, 
having regard to the evidence that was given here last Friday, of the opinion 
that the committee has fulfilled its objective in providing other discussions of 
Canada House of which the government has taken note. j 

' Now, having in mind the offer Mr. Zeckendorf made for the first time 
before this committee last Friday, January 17, 1958, and which Mr. Lawson 
told me was a surprise to him, that he, Mr. Zeckendorf, after he recovers his 
investment, will give to the Canadian government, or offer to the Canadian 
government his 50 per cent equity. 

We knew the original sponsors would make this offer but we wondered 
whether it had gone by the board, having regard to Mr. Zeckendorf’s coming 
into the company to the extent of 50 per cent of the equity. But this undertak- 
ing of the 28 original sponsors was re-affirmed by Mr. Lawson here last 
Friday. The government cannot, therefore, now regard the Canada House 
project merely as a commercial undertaking because we have these promises 
from all the holders of the equity stock, and to our mind, this changes the 
situation that existed before the meeting of last Friday. Therefore, I inform 
the committee, notwithstanding our concern about the lights, that the govern- 
ment will authorize officials to negotiate for a lease in Canada House, subject 
to a date of occupancy that will not leave a gap between the date when space 
will be ready for occupancy and the termination of the lease in Rockefeller 
Center on April 30. 

We will have to ensure that we have a roof over our heads. The question 
was asked last Friday of Mr. Zeckendorf whether it would be possible to provide 
for occupancy if we would go into Canada House by April 1, and those of you 
who recall Mr. Zeckendorf’s attitude and mine at that time will remember 
that he paused and he said, “Yes, we can do that, but that is something we would 
have to insure against”. ; . 


Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Did you say the government will authorize the ne- 
gotiation of a lease? A 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, subject to certain things. 
Mr. MACNAUGHTON: Yes, very good. 
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Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Having regard to that change, in so 
far as it can no longer be considered as merely a commercial undertaking by 
us, the government will authorize officials to negotiate for a lease in Canada 
House, subject to a date of occupancy that will not leave a gap between the 
date when space would be ready for occupancy. and the termination of the 
lease in Rockefeller Centre on April 30, 1958. This will also be subject to 
our reaching an agreement that the rental per usable square foot will be no 
greater than the rate at which comparable space is now being offered to other 
prospective tenants. 


Mr. CANNON: You are speaking of space in the same building? 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): Yes, space in the same building. Should 
we decide to take upper floors the rent must not be greater than that at which 
the space on the third and fourth floors was offered to the government. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: You have a commitment to that effect in any event. 
They have offered you that space for the same rent? In fact, this is a bonus? 

Mr. SmiTH (Hastings-Frontenac): We are talking about the usable space. 
I might point that out. I am trying to be fair to Mr. Zeckendorf. That is 
what I understood from his evidence. However, the record will show this 
more clearly. He may have been talking in terms of gross area. We are speak- 
ing in terms of usable space. Should we decide to take upper floors, the rent 


_ must not be greater than that at which the space on the third and fourth floors 


is offered to the government. 

The permanent delegation to the United Nations, as previously announced, 
will occupy space at 750 Third avenue, where space was leased on October 
30, 1957. 

That is my statement. 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 

Mr. HENDERSON: For what term is that lease, in respect to the space on 
Third avenue? : 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): The term of the lease is 15 years. 

Mr. HENDERSON: That is for the space on Third avenue. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Mr. Minister, is the committee to understand that, subject 
to convenience of space, comparative prices, and all other conditions in that 
building being suitable to the government departments, the government will 
go along with the theory, and with the notion and the desire of having a 
Canada House in New York which will centralize as many of the government 
departments and Canadian institutions as may be possible? 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): That is involved in my statement. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: If that is the situation I think the committee will be very 
pleased to hear it. 

“Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I made one specific reservation, Mr. 
Chairman, having regard to the necessity for the close proximity of our United 
Nations delegation to the United Nations buildings. It is difficult to speak of 


the future, but I cannot foresee that they would ever be put any place other 


than here. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: You explained that the other day, and I can understand 
that. Apart from that, however, the general principle and notion of having 
a central spot in New York known as “Canada House”’ is what appeals to 
this committee, I think. If the government goes along with this notion, of 
course, we will all be pleased. . 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac) : Could you name the departments, Mr. 


_ Matthews? 
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Mr. MattHEews: The offices of the Departments of Trade and Commerce, 
National Revenue, and Immigration, the National Film Board, the Travel 
Bureau, and at 750 3rd Avenue, the Canadian permanent delegation to the 
United Nations. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: I think the government should be congratulated for having 
taken this position now. 


Mr. Smit (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, I do not want to be 
canny, but I cannot give an undertaking with respect to some agency that is 
born hereafter which, of its very character, would require to be near some 
other place. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: We are not asking for that. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I speak only of this present time. 


Mr. MacnauGutTon: You are speaking of the Travel Bureau and various 
other agencies that are distributed around New York. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac) : The only exception I have made there 
of the divisions that will be housed in New York is the United Nations delega- 
tion. They will be in that other building for 15 years. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: You have explained the reason for that. 


Mr. SmitrH (Hastings-Frontenac): That was done in April. There is a 
memorandum on file, initialed by the Right Hon. Mr. St. Laurent, which in- 
dicates there is nothing in the discussions we have had that would prevent 
our going elsewhere. 


Mr. Herripce: I would just like to say that in view of the very general 
interest of all parties in this question, and the good work of the sponsors of 
this building, and all the evidence presented to the committee, we are very 
pleased indeed to hear the minister make this statement this afternoon. It is 
further evidence of the value of parliamentary committees. 


Some Hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 


Mr. Smitu (Hastings-Frontenac): I tried to pay tribute to that very 
thing in my statement, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. GarRLANb: Mr. Chairman, as the one who originally raised this ques- 
tion of Canada House in the committee, which resulted in a delay of these 
proceedings, perhaps I should say a word at this time. I first learned of this 
proposed change in the attitude of the government in New York while passing 
Canada House, which was under construction. It was quite a shock to me to 
learn about this change. I was also shocked by the explanation given to me 
by the taxi driver when I questioned him about this matter. Another party 
and I were discussing this in our taxi. I am sure this is false, and I hope it is, 
but apparently there was an impression abroad that because Americans had 
some money invested in this project the government was now turning a cold 
shoulder to it. I think that sort of impression is bad. I am sure the minister 
agrees with me in that regard. It was for that reason, and because I whole- 
heartedly support the idea of a Canada House in New York, and for the 
reasons that are apparent to all of us, that I raised this question. I certainly 
welcome the announcement the minister has made this afternoon. 


Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): Mr. Chairman, this decision was not 
anti-American at all. This project was thought of and conceived as a Canadian 
house financed by Canadians—subject to mortgages and a raising of money 
under security—and operated by Canadians. Whether it was financed with 
American money or Dutch money, in our minds the project had changed its 
character. It was not an anti-American decision. , 

When Mr. Zeckendorf promised—and he said he would communicate with _ 
us—that he would join with the others and give over his equity, we clearly i 


° 
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came to the conclusion, over the week-end, that this was not a commercial 


undertaking, but that it was really conceived of, and wrapped up now, as a 
Canadian undertaking. 


Mr. GARLAND: I think the government is to be commended for their 
action. I would like to say that I am sure the time of the committee was well 
taken in discussing this matter during this extra period of time. I do not feel 
obliged in any way to apologise for having raised the question originally. 

Mr. MacnauGHton: Mr. Chairman, I would just like to commend the last 


_ speaker. I have been interested in this matter since 1953, informally, of course. 


Certainly on my business judgment, if I have any, it would be fatal not to 
go ahead with the project, New York being the commercial, communication, 
tourist and publicity centre of the world. 

May I try to throw a little light on a most unpleasant matter that came 
up last Friday, now that we are all in a good mood?’ I am referring to the 
question of Canadian Club memberships. 

When I arrived back in Montreal I telephoned the secretary of the Cana- 
dian Club. Being Saturday, it was difficult to contact him, but I subsequently 
spoke to the president. He told me that he had issued a statement to the New 
York Herald Tribune on Saturday morning, first with regard to Canada House, 
and secondly with regard to the fact that no discrimination was practised by 
the Canadian Club. He read a by-law to me. I can only quote what I remem- 
ber because I have not the by-law with me. It is being sent, but it has not 
arrived yet. Having regard to membership, it says something to this effect: 


The membership committee shall not enter into any political or 
religious discussions concerning the religion or political affiliation of 
any person under consideration. 


So that at no time has the question of discrimination ever been practised 
or is practised at the present time. Now, I asked for some proof of that and 
I was told that at the moment there are eight recognized Jewish members and 
he was very loathe to give me any names. But, I do know of two. 

One is Mr. Zellerbach of Zellerbach Paper Company and the other is Mr. 
Cummings who started in Montreal and who is now in Chicago. I did not feel 
I was entitled to ask for any other names. If I had a membership list, I could 
pick them out. There are at least another eleven members who are reported to 
be of Jewish faith but they have not been questioned as to whether they are 
or not. I think that disposes of the discriminatory argument. 

Furthermore there is the question of the issue of the charter under the 
company laws of the State of New York and I am told that the New York 
State laws provide against discrimination of any sort being practised and that 
if it were practised, the charter would be revoked or in the initial stage, would 
not be issued. So that although I have not the by-laws or the constitution with 
me, they are being sent, and I have reason to believe and I am satisfied that 
discrimination is not practised and that in the circumstances, the Canadian 
Club is the type of club that we would all like to belong to _and in the past 
has served the Canadian interests to a great degree. I was wondering, after 
having made this informal statement, if the gentleman who made the charge 
might not care to withdraw it. 

Mr. CRESTOHL: Were you making that statement on behalf of the members 


of the club? 

Mr. MacnaucuTon: No, on my own behalf as a member of the club and 
I have reason to believe it. 

Mr. SmitH (Hastings-Frontenac): I was not here at the time that evidence 
was given, Mr. Chairman. We have been asked since Friday whether the 


government or any member of the department—and I was indeed very happy to 


hear that the story did not come from us. 
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Mr. MacnaucHTon: After all, the club has entertained the Queen and 
various Prime Ministers and any Canadian of any distinction and it would be 
an impossible situation if discrimination were practised. I would not care to 
belong to any club that tolerated or indulged in discrimination. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I welcome the statement and I think the 
committee welcomed the statement of Mr. Macnaughton. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not suppose it will ever be caught .- 
up with. 

Mr. MACNAUGHTON: I am afraid not. 

The CHAIRMAN: Two men are asking for the floor and I am going to give 
it to Mr. Smith. 

Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I merely move that we pass the item and 
move upstairs. 

Mr. HENDERSON: I just want to ask Mr. Smith, the minister, have we not 
got our records as to what Mr. Zeckendorf said the other day. 

As I recall it, did he not say it was Webb and Knapp of Canada that put 
their financing into it? 

Mr. LENNARD: No. He said the opposite. 

Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac):. It was clear in my recollection. 


Mr. LENNARD: He stated that after going into the matter, Webb and Knapp 
(Canada) Ltd. felt that they should not do this as a Canadian company. 


Mr. CANNON: On the same matter, I wanted to say a word on that and to 
congratulate the minister on the statement he made and congratulate the 
government on having changed their minds about this matter. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I do not agree there. I do not think 
we changed our mind. The character has changed since that offer. 


Mr. MaAcNAuUGHTON: As long as you proceed, we do not care. 
Mr. McCueave: As long as he changed his mind. 


Mr. CANNON: I am congratulating the government on the changing of 
their minds and the facts brought out and I also want to put in a word to 
congratulate Mr. Garland who brought up the matter in the first place and 
Mr. Crestohl who suggested that we hear Mr. Zeckendorf and Mr. Lawson. 
I think these two gentlemen have rendered a service to Canada in having 
this matter brought to a head and solved. 


Mr. SMITH (Hastings-Frontenac): I doubt whether we would have had 
that undertaking if Mr. Zeckendorf had not come here and felt the spirit and 
attitude of the meeting. 


Mr. CRESTOHL: In view of these decisions, I think it would be unnecessary 
to hear the other witnesses whom you decided to call, namely Messrs. Norman 
and Carswell and I am prepared to move that we dispense with hearing them. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is fine. Thank you. I recognize Mr. Smith. 


Mr. SMITH (Calgary South): I merely wanted to move that we pass the 
item and move upstairs. 


Mr. HENDERSON: Mr. Macnaughton should be congratulated upon the 
initiative he took at the beginning of this discussion, to bring it to the attention 
of the committee and should also be associated with the other two members who 
have been so mentioned. He should also be congratulated upon clearing up 
this matter of racial restrictions in connection with the joining of the Canadian 
Club in New York. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall item 94 carry? 
Agreed to. 
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I want to thank you gentlemen. After all we have had several meetings 
and you gave a very good hearing to every one. The situation was difficult at 
times. I appreciate the cooperation that you have given me and I think everyone 
is glad that the results are unanimously satisfactory. 


Mr. HENDERSON: We appreciate your cooperation in this matter, too, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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